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CHAPTER IV. 

JESUS AS THE MESSIAH*. 



§ 61. 

JKUS, TRS 80H OP MAM. 

In treating of the relation in which Jesus conceived himself 
to stand to the messianic idea, we can distinguish his dicta 
concerning his own person from those concerning the work he 
had undertaken. 

The appellation which Jesus commonly gives himself in the 
gospels is, the Son of man, b vlof rov avB^u'jrov. The exactly cor- 
responding Hebrew expression DllJ"]^ is in the Old Testament 
a frequent designation of man in general, and thus we might be 
induced to understand it in the mouth of Jesus. This interpret- 
ation would suit some passages; for example, Matt. xii. 8. 
where Jesus says : The Son of man is lord also of the Sahhath 
day, Hufiog yaf eari rod aafi&aTOu h vloq rod avOfi'jrov, — words 
which will fitly enough take a general meaning, such as Grotius 

* All that relates to the idea of the Mewiah as soflfering, dyiDg, and rising again, is 
here omitted, and reserved for the history of the Passion. 
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2 PART II. CHAPTER IV. § 61. 

afiSxes to them, namely, that man is lord of the Sabbath, 
especially if we compare Mark (ii.27), who introduces them by 
the proposition, The Sahhath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sahhath, to a'd^^arov Jia rov av$f<o7rov eyiviro, oix o 
avO^uTog Jia to o-afBarov, But in the majority of cases, the 
phrase in question is evidently used as a special designation. 
Thus, Matt. viii. 20, a scribe volunteers to become a disciple of 
Jesus, and is admonished to count the cost in the words. The 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head, o viag rou 
av6fa>7rov oitt l^fi, Tod rhv xf^aXiiv kXivyi : here some particular 
man must be intended, nay, the particular man into whose com- 
panionship the scribe wished to enter, that is, Jesus himself. 
As a reason for the self-application of this term by Jesus, it has 
been suggested that he used the third person after the oriental 
manner, to avoid the /*. But for a speaker to use the third 
person in reference to himself, is only admissible, if he would be 
understood, when the designation he employs is precise, and inap- 
plicable to any other person present, as when a father or a king 
uses his appropriate title of himself; or when, if the designation 
be not precise, its relation is made clear by a demonstrative 
pronoun, which limitation is eminently indispensable if an indi- 
vidual speak of himself under the universal designation man. 
We grant that occasionally a gesture might supply the place of 
the demonstrative pronoun ; but that Jesus in every instance 
of his using this habitual expression had recourse to some 
visible explanatory sign, or that the evangelists would not, in 
that case, have supplied its necessary absence from a written 
document by some demonstrative addition, is inconceivable. If 
both Jesus and the evangelists held such an elucidation super- 
fluous, they must have seen in the expression itself the key to 
its precise application. Some are of opinion that Jesus in- 
tended by it to point himself out as the ideal man — man in the 
noblest sense of the word * ; but this is a modem theory, not an 
historical inference, for there is no trace of such an interpreta- 

* Paului, exeget. Handb. 1,6. s, 465 ; FritxKhe, in Matth. p. 820. 
' Thui after Herder, Kotter e. g. in Inunaonel. §. 265. 
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tion of the expression in the time of Jesus ', and it would 
be more easy to show, as others have attempted, that the appel- 
lation, Son of man, so frequently used by Jesus, had reference 
to his lowly and despised condition *, Apart however from the 
objection that this acceptation also would require the addition 
of the demonstrative pronoun, though it might be adapted to 
many passages, as Matt. viii. 20, John i. 51, there are others, 
(such as Matt xvii. 22, where Jesus, foretelling his violent 
death, designates himself o t/iof tov avO^dTrot/,) which demand 
the contrast of high dignity with an ignominious fate. So in 
Matt X. 23. the assurance given to the commissioned disciples 
that before they had gone over the cities of Israel the Son 
of Man would come, could have no weight unless this expression 
denoted a person of importance ; and that such was its signifi- 
cance is proved by a comparison of Matt. xvi. 28, where there is 
also a mention of an i^x^aBai^ a coming of the Son of man, but 
with the addition h t^ Pacixtia airov. As this addition can 
only refer to the messianic kingdom, the vVof roS avBfciTrou 
must be the Messiah. 

How so apparently vague an appellation came to be appro- 
priated to the Messiah, we gather from Matt. xxvi. 64 parall., 
where the Son of Man is depicted as coming in the clouds of 
heaven. This is evidently an allusion to Dan. vii. 13 f. where 
after having treated of the fall of the four jeasts, the writer 
says : I saw in the night visions y and behold, one like the Son 
of Man {^l^. "^35, »i f^'^o^ avBfuvov^ LXX.) came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days. And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion. The four beasts 
(v, 17 ff.) were symbolical of the four great empires, the last of 
which was the Macedonian, with its offshoot, Syria. After their 
fell, the kingdom was to be given in perpetuity to the People of 

* LUcke, Comm. sum Job. 1, i. 897 f. 

* e.g. Qrotim. 
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4 PART II. CHAPTER IV. § 61. 

God, the saints of the Most High : hence, he who was to come 
with clouds of heathen could only be, either a personification of 
the holy people *, or a leader of heavenly origin under whom 
they were to achieve their destined triumph, — in a word, the 
Messiah ; and this was the customary interpretation among the 
Jews °. Two things are predicated of this personage, — that he 
was like the Son of Man, and that he came with the clouds of 
heaven; but the former particular is his distinctive charac- 
teristic, and imports either that he had not a superhuman form, 
that of an angel for instance, though descending from heaven, 
or else that the kingdom about to be established presented in 
its humanity a contrast to the inhumanity of its predecessors, 
of which ferocious beasts were the fitting emblems ''. At a later 
period, it is true, the Jews regarded the coming with the clouds 
of heaven K^D'^if "♦^J^JJ^fDy as the more essential attribute of the 
Messiah, and hence gave him the name Anani, after the Jewish 
taste of making a merely accessory circumstance the permanent 
epithet of a person or thing *. If, then, the expression h vloi 
Tov avQ^^TTou necessarily recalled the above passage in Daniel, 
generally believed to relate to the Messiah, it is impossible that 
Jesus could so often use it, and in connexion with declarations 
evidently referring to the Messiah, without int<3nding it as the 
designation of that personage. 

That by the expression in question Jesus meant himself, 
without relation to the messianic dignity, is less probable than 
the contrary supposition, that he might often mean the Messiah 
when he spoke of the Son of Man, without relation to his own 
person. When, Matt. x. 23, on the first mission of the twelve 
apostles to announce the kingdom of heaven, he comforts them 

* Abetiegra, see Havemick, nt sup. Comm, ziim Daniel, 8. 244. 

• Schiittgen, horae, ii. s. 63, 73 ; Havernick, ut sup. s. 243 f. 

* See fur the most important opinions, Havernick, ut sup. s. 242 f. 

• Let the reader bear in mini the designation of David's elegy, 2 Sam. i. 17 ff. as 
D^P' and the denomination of the Messiah as nt5!iJ' Had Schleiermacher con- 
sidered the nature of Jewish appellatives, he would not have called the reference of 
v'lif T$v k, to the passage in Daniel, a strange idea. (GUubensl. § 99. s. 99. Anm.). 
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under the prospect of their fiiture persecutions by the assurance 
that they would not have gone over all the cities of Israel 
before the cotniny of the Son of Man ^ we should rather, taking 
this declaration alone, think of a third person, whose speedy 
messianic appearance Jesus was promising, than of the speaker 
himself, seeing that he was already come, and it would not be 
antecedently clear how he could represent his own coming as 
one still in anticipation. So also when Jesus (Matt. xiii. 37flf.) 
interprets the Sower of the parable to be the Son of Man, who 
at the end of the world will have a harvest and a tribunal, he 
might be supposed to refer to the Messiah as a third person 
distinct from himself. Tliis is equally the case, xvi. 27 f., where, 
to prove the proposition that the loss of the soul is not to be 
compensated by the gain of the whole world, he urges the 
speedy coming of the Son of Man, to administer retribution. 
Lastly, in the connected discourses. Matt. xxiv. xxv. parall., 
many particulars would be more easily conceived, if tlie vloi toy 
dvB^dTTov whose TTa^outria Jesus describes, were understood to 
mean another than himself. 

But this explanation is far from being applicable to the 
majority of instances in which Jesus uses this expression. 
When he represents the Son of Man, not as one still to be ex- 
pected, but as one already come and actually present, for 
example, in Matt, xviii. 1 1 , where he says : Tlie Son of Man 
is come to save that which was lost ; when he justifies his own 
acts by the authority with which the Son of Man was invested, 
as in Matt. ix. 6 ; when, Mark viii. 8 1 Iff. comp. Matt. xvi. 22, 
he speaks of the approaching sufferings and death of the Son of 
Man, so as to elicit from Peter the exclamation, oO fxri e<nai a- o i 
rovTo, this shall not be unto thee; in these and similar cases 
he can only, by the vlog rod avO^aTrou, have intended himself. 
And even those passages, which, taken singly, we might have 
found capable of application to a messianic person, distinct 
from Jesus, lose this capabihty when considered in their entire 
connexion. It is possible, however, cither that the writer may 
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have misplaoed certain expressions, or that the ultimately pre- 
valent conviction that Jesus was the Son of Man caused what 
was originally said merely of the latter, to be viewed in imme- 
diate relation to the former. 

Thus besides the fact that Jesus on many occasions called 
himself the Son of Man, there remains the possibility that 
on many others, he may have designed another person; and 
if so, the latter would in the order of time naturally precede the 
former. Whether this possibility can be heightened to a reality, 
must depend on the answer to the following question : Is there, 
in the period of the life of Jesus, from which all his recorded 
declarations are taken, any fragment which indicates that he 
had not yet conceived himself to be the Messiah ? 

§ 62. 

HOW SOON DID JESUS OOlfOBIVK HIMSELF TO BB THE MESSIAH, AND FIND 
RBOOONITION AS 8U0H FROM OTHSBSl 

Jesus held and expressed the conviction that he was the 
Messiah ; this is an indisputable fact. Not only did he, accord- 
ing to the evangeUsts, receive with satisfaction the confession of 
the disciples that he was the X^Krrog (Matt. xvi. 16 f.) and the 
salutation of the people, Hosanna to the Son of David (xxi. 
16f.) ; not only did he before a public tribunal (Matt. xxvi. 
64, comp. John xviii. 37,) as well as to private individuals 
(John iv. 26, ix. 37, x. 25,) repeatedly declare himself to be the 
Messiah : but the fact that his disciples after his death believed 
and proclaimed that he was the Messiah, is not to be com- 
prehended, unless, when living, he had implanted the con- 
viction in their minds. 

To the more searching question, how soon Jesus began to 
declare himself the Messiah and to be regarded as such by others, 
the evangelists almost unanimously reply, that he assumed that 
character from the time of his baptism. All of them attach to 
his baptism circumstances which must have convinced himself, 
if yet uncertain, and all others who witnessed or credited them, 
that he was no less than the Messiah ; John makes his earliest 
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disciples recognise his right to that dignity on their first inter- 
view (i. 42 ff.), and Matthew attributes to him at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry, in the sermon on the mount, a represent- 
ation of himself as the Judge of the world (vii. 21 fT,) and 
therefore the Messiah. 

Nevertheless, on a closer examination, there appears a re- 
markable divergency on this subject between the synoptical state- 
ment and that of John. While, namely, in John, Jesus remains 
throughout true to his assertion, and the disciples and his fol- 
lowers among the populace to their conviction, that he is the 
Messiah ; in the synoptical gospels there is a vacillation dis- 
cernible — ^the previously expressed persuasion on the part of 
the disciples and people that Jesus was the Messiah, some- 
times vanishes and gives place to a much lower view of him, 
and even Jesus himself becomes more reserved in his declara- 
tions. This is particularly striking when the synoptical state- 
ment is compared with that of John ; but even when they are 
separately considered, the result is the same. 

According to John (vi. 15), after the miracle of the loaves 
the people were inclined to constitute Jesus their (messianic) 
King ; on the contrary, according to the other three evangelists, 
either about the same time (Luke ix. 18f.) or still later (Matt 
xvi. 13 f. Mark viii. 27 f.) the disciples could only report, on the 
opinions of the people respecting their master, that some said 
he was the resuscitated Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremiah 
or one of the old prophets : in reference to that passage of 
John, however, as also to the synoptical one. Matt xiv. 38, 
according to which, some time before Jesus elicited the above 
report of the popular opinion, the people who were with him in 
the ship^ when he had allayed the storm, fell at his feet and 
worshipped him as the Son of Ood, it may be observed that when 
Jesus had spoken or acted with peculiar impressiveness, indi- 
viduals, in the exaltation of the moment, might be penetrated 
with a conviction that he was the Messiah, while the general 

■ That the exprettion $! 1» rf trktif includet more than the difciplet, Tid. 
Fritnche, in loc. 
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and calm voice of the people yet pronounced him to be merely 
a prophet. 

But there is a more troublesome divergency relative to the 
disciples. In John, Andrew, after his first interview with Jesus, 
says to his brother, we have found the Messiah^ iv^Kafxtv tov 
MtatTiav (i. 42) ; and Philip describes him to Nathanael as the 
person foretold by Moses and the prophets (v. 46) ; Nathanael 
salutes him as the Son of God and King of Israel (v. 50) ; and the 
subsequent confession of Peter appears merely a renewed avowal 
of what had been long a familiar truth. In the synoptical 
evangelists it is only after prolonged intercourse with Jesus, and 
shortly before his sufferings, that the ardent Peter arrives at the 
conclusion that Jesus is the Xpio-rof, h ylhg rod Beou rod (uvrof 
(Matt. xvi. 16, parall.). It is impossible that this confession 
should make so strong an impression on Jesus that, in conse- 
quence of it, he should pronounce Peter blessed, and his con- 
fession the fruit of immediate divine revelation, as Matthew 
narrates ; or that, as all the three evangelists inform us, (xvi. 
20, viii. 30, ix. 21,) he should, as if alarmed, forbid the dis- 
ciples to promulgate their conviction, unless it represented not 
an opinion long cherished in the circle of his disciples, but a 
new light, which had just flashed on the mind of Peter, and 
through him was communicated to his associates. 

There is a third equally serious discrepancy, relative to the 
declarations of Jesus concerning his Messiahship. According to 
John, he sanctions the homage which Nathanael renders to him 
as the Son of God and King of Israel, in the very commence- 
ment of his public career, and immediately proceeds to speak of 
himself under the messianic title. Son of Man (i. 51 f.) : to the 
Samaritans also after his first visit to the passover (iv. 26, 39 fil), 
and to the Jews on the second (v. 46), he makes himself known 
as the Messiah predicted by Moses. According to the synop- 
tical writers, on the contrary, he prohibits, in the instance above 
cited and in many others, the dissemination of the doctrine of 
his Messiahship, beyond the circle of his adherents. Farther, 
when he asks his disciples, Whom do tnepi soy that I am ? 
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(Matt. xvi. 15) he seems to wish' that they should derive their 
conviction of his Messiahship from his discourses and actions, 
and when he ascribes the avowed faith of Peter to a revelation 
from his heavenly Father, he excludes the possibihty of his 
having himself previously made this disclosure to his disciples, 
either in the manner described by John, or in the more indirect 
one attributed to him by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount; 
unless we suppose that the disciples had not hitherto believed 
his assurance, and that hence Jesus referred the new-bom faith 
of Peter to divine influence. 

Thus, on the point under discussion the synoptical statement 
is contradictory, not only to that of John, but to itself; it 
appears therefore that it ought to be unconditionally surren- 
dered before that of John, which is consistent with itself, and 
one of our critics has justly reproached it with deranging the 
messianic economy in the life of Jesus ". But here again we 
must not lose sight of our approved canon, that in glorifying 
narratives, such as our gospels, where various statements are 
confronted, that is the least probable which best subserves the 
object of glorification. Now this is the case with John's state- 
ment; according to which, from the commencement to the 

' There is a difficulty iuToIvod in the fonn of the question, put by Jesus to his 
disciples : t/mk fu xiyv^if o\ ii0^ttW9t iTMti, t** vlh rw M^^mwu ; i. e. what opinion 
have the people of me, the Messiah? This, when compared with the sequel, seems a 
premature disclosure ; hence expositors have variously endeavoured to explain away 
its {ffirn^ f&cie meaning. Some (e. g. Beza) understand the subordinate clause, not 
as a declaration of Jesus concerning his own person, but as a closer limitation of the 
question : For whom do the people take me? for the Messiah? But this would be a 
leading question, which, as Pritzsche well observes, would indicate an eagerness for 
the messianic title, not elsewhere discernible in Jesus. Others, therefore, (as Paulus 
and Pritzsche,) give the expression vUt t. «. a general signification, and interpret the 
question thus : Whom do men say that I, the individual addressing you, am ? But 
this explanation has been already refuted in the foregoing section. If, then, we reject 
the opinion that the vlU r. it. is an addition which the exuberant &ith of the writer 
was apt to suggest even in an infelicitous connexion, we are restricted to De Wette*s 
view, (exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 86 f), namely, that the expression, « wh «*.«. was 
indeed an appellation of the Messiah, but an indirect one, so that it might convey 
that meaning, as an allusion to Daniel, to Jesus and those already aware of his mes- 
siahship, while to others it was merely the equivalent of, this man, 

■ Schneckenburger, ubcr drn Urspning u. s, f. s. 28 f. 
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close of the public life of Jesus^ his Messiahship shines forth in 
unchanging splendour, while, according to the synoptical 
writers, it is liable to a variation in its light. But though this 
criterion of probability is in favour of the first three evangelists, 
it is impossible that the order in which they make ignorance 
and concealment follow on plain declarations and recognitions of 
the Messiahship of Jesus can be correct ; and we must suppose 
that they have mingled and confounded two separate periods 
of the life of Jesus, in the latter of which alone he presented 
himself as the Messiah. We find, in fact, that the watchword 
of Jesus on his first appearance differed not, even verbally, firom 
that of John, who professed merely to be a forerunner ; it is the 
same Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt, 
iv. 17) with which John had roused the Jews (iii. 2); and indi- 
cates in neither the one nor the other an assumption of the cha- 
racter of Messiah, with whose coming the kingdom of heaven was 
actually to commence, but merely that of a teacher who points 
to it as yet future ^. Hence the latest critic of the first gospel 
justly explains all those discourses and actions therein narrated, 
by which Jesus explicitly claims to be the Messiah, or, in con- 
sequence of which this dignity is attributed to him and accepted, 
if they occur before the manifestation of himself recorded in 
John v., or before the account of the apostolic confession (Matt 
xvi.), as ofifences of the writer against chronology or literal 
truth *. We have only to premise, that as chronological con- 
fusion prevails throughout, the position of this confession 
shortly before the history of the Passion, in nowise obliges us 
to suppose that it was so late before Jesus was recognised as 
the Messiah among his disciples, since Peter's avowal may have 
occurred in a much earlier period of their intercourse. This, 
however, is incomprehensible — ^that the same reproach should 
not attach even more strongly to the fourth gospel than to the 
first, or to the synoptical writers in general. For it is surely 

* ThiB distinctioii of two periodi in the public life of Jenu ii alto OMkle by 
Fritucbe, Comm. in Matth. a. 218. 586. and Scbneckenburger ut sup. 

* Scbneckenburger, ut sup. •. 29. 
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more pardonable that the first three eyangelists should giye us 
the pre-messianic memoirs in the wrong place^ than that the 
fourth should not give them at all ; more endurable in the 
former, to mingle the two periods, than in the latter, quite to 
obUterate the earlier one. 

If then Jesus did not lay claim to the Messiahship from the 
beginning of his public career, was this omission the result of 
uncertainty in his own mind ; or had he from the first a con- 
viction that he was the Messiah, but concealed it for certain 
reasons? In order to decide this question, a point already 
mentioned must be more carefiilly weighed. In the first three 
evangelists, but not so exclusively that the fourth has nothing 
similar, when Jesus effects a miracle of healing he almost inva- 
riably forbids the person cured to promulgate die event, in these 
or similar words, opa fAfihv) st^tig ; e. g. the leper. Matt. viii. 4 ; 
parall. ; the blind men. Matt. ix. 30 ; a multitude of the healed. 
Matt. xii. 16 ; the parents of the resuscitated damsel, Mark 
V. 43 ; above all he enjoins silence on the demoniacs, Mark 
i. 34. iii. 12. ; and John v. 13, it is said, after the cure of the 
man at the pool of Bethesda, Jesus had conveyed himself 
awayy a multitude being in that place. Thus also he forbade 
the three who were with him on the mount of the Transfigura- 
tion, to pubUsh the scene they had witnessed, (Matt. xvii. 9); 
and after the confession of Peter, he charges the disciples to tell 
no man the conviction it expressed (Luke ix. 21). This prohi- 
bition of Jesus could hardly, as most commentators suppose ^ be 
determined by various circumstantial motives, at one time having 
relation to the disposition of the person healed, at anoth^ to the 
humour of the people, at another to the situation of Jesus : 
rather, as there is an essential similarity in the conditions und^ 
which he lays this injunction on the people, if we discern 
a probable motive for it on any occasion, we are warranted 
in applying the same motive to the remaining cases. This 
motive is scarcely any other than the desire that the belief that 

* FritMche, in Matth. p. 309. comp. 362. Olihauieii, •. 265. 
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he was the Messiah should not be too widely spread. When 
(Mark i. 34) Jesus would not allow the ejected demons to speak 
because they knew hitriy when he charged the multitudes that 
they should not make him known (Matt. xii. 16), he evidently 
intended that the former should not proclaim him in the 
character in which their more penetrative, demoniacal glemce 
had viewed him, nor the latter in that revealed by the miracu- 
lous cure he had wrought on them — in short, they were not to 
betray their knowledge that he was the Messiah. As a reason 
for this wish on the part of Jesus, it has been alleged, on the 
strength of John vi. 15., that he sought to avoid awakening the 
political idea of the Messiah's kingdom in the popular mind, 
with the disturbance which would be its inevitable result'. 
This would be a vaUd reason; but the synoptical writers 
represent the wish, partly as the eflfect of humility *; Matthew, in 
connexion with a prohibition of the kind alluded to, applying 
to Jesus a passage in Isaiah (xlii. If.) where the servant 
of God is said to be distinguished by his stillness and unobtru- 
siveness : partly, and in a greater degree, as the effect of an 
apprehension that the Messiah, at least such an one as Jesus, 
would be at once proscribed by the Jewish hiercurchy. 

From all this it might appear that Jesus was restrained merely 
by external motives, from the open declaration of his messiah-. 
ship, and that his own conviction of it existed from the first in 
equal strength; but this conclusion cannot be maintained in 
the f«w3e of the consideration above mentioned, that Jesus began 
his career with the same announcement as the Baptist, on an- 
nouncement which can scarcely have more than one import — 
an exhortation to prepare for a coming Messiah. The most 
natural supposition is that Jesus, first the disciple of the 
Baptist, and afterwards his successor, in preaching repentance 
and the approach of the kingdom of heaven, took originally the 
same position as his former master in relation to the messianic 

' Fritzsche, p. 352. OUhausen, ut sup. 

* The opposite view. is held by the Fraginentist, who thinks the prohibition was 
intended to stimulate the popular eagerness. 
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kingdom, notwithstanding the greater reach and liberality of 
his mind, and only gradually attained the elevation of thinking 
himself the Messiah. This supposition explains in the simplest 
manner the prohibition we have been considering, especially 
that annexed to the confession of Peter. For as often as the 
thought that he might be the Messiah sugge^sted itself to others, 
and was presented to him from without, Jesus must have 
shrunk, as if appalled, to hear confidently uttered that which 
he scarcely ventured to surmise, or wliich hod but recently 
become clear to himself. As, however, the evangelist oft^n 
put such prohibitions into the moutli of Jesus unseasonably, 
(witness the occasion mentioned, Matt viii. 4, when after a cure 
effected before a crowd of spectators, it was of Uttle avail to 
enjoin secrecy on the cured, ®) it is probable that evangeUcal 
tradition, enamoured of the mysteriousness that lay in this 
incognito of Jesus *", unhistorically multipUed the instances of 
its adoption. 

§ 68. 

JISUS, THE SON OF OOD. 

In Luke i. 85, we find the narrowest and most literal inter- 
pretation of the expression, o ulo; rod Obou ; namely, as derived 
from his conception by means of the Holy Ghost. On the con- 
trary, the widest moral and metaphorical sense is given to the 
expression in Matt. v. 45, where those who imitate the love of 
God towards his enemies are called the sons of the Father in 
heaven. There is an intermediate sense which we may term 
the metaphysical, because while it includes more than mere 
conformity of will, it is distinct from the notion of actual pater- 
nity, and implies a spiritual community of being. In this sense 
it is profusely employed and referred to in the fourth gospel ; 
as when Jesus says that he speaks and does nothing of himself, 
but only what as a son he has learned from the Father (v. 19 ; 
xii. 49, and elsewhere), who, moreover, is in him (xvii. 21), 

* FritzKhe, 8. 800. 

^ Comp. SGhieiermacher, Uber den Lnkai. a. 74. 
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and notwithstanding his exaltation over him (ziv. 28), is yet 
one with him (x. 30). There is yet a fourth sense in which 
the expression is presented. When (Matt iv. 3) the devil 
challenges Jesus to change the stones into hread, making the 
supposition, If thou he the Son of God; when Nathanael says 
to Jesus, Thou art the Son of God, the King of Israel (John 
i. 49) ; when Peter confesses. Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God (Matt. xvi. 16; comp. John vi. 69); when 
Martha thus expresses her faith in Jesus, / believe that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God (John xi. 27) ; when the high 
priest adjures Jesus to tell him if he he the Christ, the Son of 
God (Matt. xxvi. 63) : it is obvious that the devil means no- 
thing more than. If thou be the Messiah ; and that in the other 
passages the vlog roZ Otou, united as it is with X^nrro^ and ftwi- 
Miff, is but an appellation of the Messiah. 

In Hos. xi. 1, Exod. iv. 22, the people of Israel, and in 
2 Sam. vii. 14, Ps. ii. 7, (comp. Ixxxix. 28) the king of that 
people, are called the son and the first-bom of Grod. The 
kings (as also the people) of Israel had this appellation, in 
virtue of the love which Jehovah bore them, and the tutelary 
care which he exercised over them (2 Sam. vii. 14) ; and from 
the second psalm we gather the farther reason, that as earthly 
kings choose their sons to reign with or under them, so the 
Israelitish kings were invested by Jehovah, the supreme ruler, 
with the government of his favourite province. Thus the 
designation was originally applicable to every Israelitish king 
who adhered to the principle of the theocracy ; but when the 
messianic idea was developed, it was pre-eminently assigned to 
the Messiah, as the best-beloved Son, and the most powerful 
vicegerent of God on earth'. 

If, then, such was the original historical signification of the 
epithet. Son of God, as applied to the Messiah, we have to 
ask : is it possible that Jesus used it of himself in this significa- 
tion only, or did he use it also in either of the three senses 

* Comp. the excellent treatise of Paului on the following question in the Einl. 
zum Leben Jesu, 1, a, s. 28 ff. 
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previously addaced ? The narrowest, the merely physical import 
of the term is not pat into the mouth of Jesus, hut into that 
of the annunciating angel, Luke i. 35 ; and for this the evan- 
gelist alone is responsible. In the intermediate, metaphysical 
sense, implying unity of essence and community of existence 
with Crod, it might possibly have been understood by Jesus, 
supposing him to have remodelled in his own conceptions the 
theocratic interpretation current among his compatriots. It is 
true that the abundant expressions having this tendency in the 
gospel of John, i^pear to contradict those of Jesus on an occa- 
sion recorded by the synoptical writers (Mark x. 17 f; Luke 
xviii. 18 f ), when to a disciple who accosts him as Good 
MoMter, he replies ; Why callest thou me good ? there is none 
good but one, that is God. Here Jesus so tenaciously main- 
tains the distinction between himself and God, that he re- 
nounces the predicate of (perfect) goodness, and insists on its 
Impropriation to God alone'. Olshausen supposes that this 
rejection related solely to the particular circumstances of the 
disciple addressed, who regarding Jesus as a merely human 
teacher, ought not from his point of view to have given him 
a divine epithet, and that it was not intended by Jesus as a 
denial that he was, according to a just estimate of his cha- 
racter, actually the ayaio^ in whom the one good Being was re- 
flected as in a mirror ; but this is to take for granted what is first 
to be proved, namely, that the declarations of Jesus concerning 
himself in the fourth gospel are on a level as to credibility 
with those recorded by the synoptical writers. Two of these 
writers cite some words of Jesus which have an important bear- 
ing on our present subject : All things are delivered to me of 
my Father : and no man knoweth the Son but the Father : 
neither knoweth any man the Fattier, but the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him, Matt. xi. 27. Taking 
this passage in connexion with the one before quoted, we must 

' STen if a different reading be adopted for the parallel paasage in Matthew 
(xix. 16 f), it mutt remain questionable whether his statement deserve the preference 
to that of the two other evangelists. 
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infer that Jesus liad indeed an intimate communion of thought 
and will with God, but under such limitations, that the attribute 
of perfect goodness, as well as of absolute knowledge (e. g. of 
the day and hour of the last day, Mark xiii. 32 parall.) be- 
longed exclusively to God, and hence the boundary line be- 
tween divine and human was strictly preserved. Even in the 
fourth gospel Jesus declares. My Father is greater than /, 
varri^ f^ou /abKuv (aou kari, (xiv. 28), but this slight echo of the 
synoptical statement does not remove the difficulty of conciliat- 
ing the numerous discourses of a totally different tenor in the 
former, with the rejection of the epithet ayaBog in the latter. 
It is surprising, too, that Jesus in the fourth gospel appears 
altogether ignorant of the theocratic sense of the expression 
vVog Tou diou, and can only vindicate his use of it in the meta- 
physical sense, by retreating to its vague and metaphorical 
application. When, namely, (John x. 34 ff,) to justify his 
assumption of this title, he adduces tlie scriptural application 
of the term Oeoi to other men, such as princes and magistrates, 
we are at a loss to understand why Jesus should resort to this 
remote and precarious argument, when close at hand lay the far 
more cogent one, that in the Old Testament, a theocratic 
king of Israel, or according to the customary interpretation of 
the most striking passages, the Messiah, is called the Son of 
Jehovah, and that therefore he, having declared himself to be 
the Messiah (v. 25), might consistently claim this appellation. 

With respect to the light in which Jesus was viewed as the 
Son of God by others, we may remark that in the addresses of 
well-aflfected persons the title is often so associated as to be 
obviously a mere synonym of X^ia-roi, and this even in the 
fourth gospel ; while on the other hand the contentious ^louiaTot 
of this gospel seem in their objections as ignorant as Jesus in 
his defence, of the theocratic, and only notice the metaphysical 
meaning of the expression. It is true that, even in the synop- 
tical gospels, when Jesus answers affirmatively the question 
whether he be the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt, 
xxvi. 65 parall.), the high priest taxes him with blasphemy; 
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but he refers merely to what he considers the unwarranted arro- 
gation of the theocratic dignity of the Messiah, whereas in the 
fourth gospel, when Jesus represents himself as the Son of 
God (v. 17 f. X. 30 ff.) the Jews seek to kill him for the express 
reason that he thereby makes himself lo-ov ra 6ff , nay even 
lavTov &tov. According to the synoptical writers, the high priest 
so unhesitatingly considers the idea of the Son of God to per- 
tain to that of the Messiah, that he associates the two titles as if 
they were interchangeable, in the question he addresses to 
Jesus : on the contrary the Jews in the Gospel of John regard 
the one idea as so far transcending the other, that they listen 
patiently to the declaration of Jesus that he is the Messiah 
(x. 25), but as soon as he begins to claim to be the Son of 
God, they take up stones to stone him. In the synoptical 
gospels the reproach cast on Jesus is, that being a common 
man, he gives himself out for the Messiah; in the fourth 
gospel, that being a mere man, he gives himself out for a 
divine being. Hence Olshausen and others have justly in- 
sisted that in those passages of the latter gospel to which our 
remarks have reference, the vloq tgv Qbou is not synonymous with 
Messiah, but is a name far transcending the ordinary idea of 
the Messiah ' ; they are not, however, warranted in concluding 
that therefore in the first three evangelists also * the same ex- 
pression imports more than the Messiali. For the only legiti- 
mate interpretation of the high priest's question in Matthew 
makes 6 ulog rod 6sou a synonym of o Xfta-rog, and though in the 
parallel passage of Luke, the judges first ask Jesus if he be the 
Christ (xxii. 67.) ? and when he declines a direct answer, — pre- 
dicting that they will behold the Son of Man seated at the right 
hand of God, — ^hastily interrupt him with the question, Art thou 
the Son of God? (v. 70) ; yet, after receiving what they con- 
sider an affirmative answer, they accuse him before Pilate as 
one who pretends to be Christ, a king (xxiii. 2), thus clearly 

» BiUl. (^ouim. 2. s. 130. 253. 
* OlslmuMMi. ut sup. 1, 8, 108 rt. 
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showing that Son of Man, Son of God, and Messiah, must have 
been regarded as interchangeable terms. It must therefore be 
conceded that there is a discrepancy on this point between the 
synoptical writers and John, and perhaps also an inconsistency 
of the latter with himself; for in several addresses to Jesus he 
retains the customary form, which associated Son of God with 
Christ or King of Israel^ without being conscious of the dis- 
tinction between the signification which mo^ t. d. must have in 
such a connexion, and that in which he used it elsewhere — a 
want of perception which habitual forms of expression are cal- 
culated to induce. We have before cited examples of this over- 
sight in the fourth evangeUst (John i. 49. vi. 69. xi. 27). 

The author of the Probabilia reasonably considers it sus- 
picious that, in the fourth gospel, Jesus and his opponents 
should appear entirely ignorant of the theocratic sense which is 
elsewhere attached to the expression o ulo^ toZ 6sou, and which 
must have been more familiar to the Jews than any other, un- 
less we suppose some of them to have partaken of Alexandrian 
culture. To such, we grant, as well as to the fourth evan- 
gelist, judging firom his prologue, the metaphysical relation of 
the ^o7o; fAovoyevvii to God would be the most cherished asso- 
ciation. 

§ 64. 

THl Dr^IKE MISSION AITD AUTHOBITT Or JESUS. HIS PRB-BXISTBHOE. 

The four evangelists are in unison as to the declaration of 
Jesus concerning his divine mission and authority. Like every 
prophet, he is sent by God (Matt. x. 40. John v. 23 f. 66 f.), 
acts and speaks by the authority, and imder the immediate 
guidance of God (John v. 19 flf.), and exclusively possesses an 
adequate knowledge of God, which it is his office to impart to 
men (Matt. xi. 27. Johniii. 13). To him, as the Messiah, all 
power is given (Matt. xi. 27); first, over the kingdom which he 
is appointed to found and to rule with all its members (John x. 
29. xvii. 6); next, over mankind in general (John xvii. 2), and 
even external nature (Matt, xxviii. 18); consequently, should the 
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interests of the messianic kingdom demand it, power to effect a 
thorough revolution in the whole world. At the future commence- 
ment of his reign, Jesus, as Messiah, is authorized to awake the 
dead (John v. 28.), and to sit as a judge, separating those worthy 
to partake of the heavenly kingdom from the unworthy (Matt. 
XXV. 81 ff. John V. 22. 29.); offices which Jewish opinion 
attributed to the Messiah \ and which Jesus, once convinced of 
his messiahship, would necessarily transfer to himself. 

The evangelists are not equally unanimous on another point. 
According to the synoptical writers, Jesus claims, it is true, 
the highest human dignity, and the most exalted relation with 
God, for the present and future, but he never refers to an 
existence anterior to his earthly career : in the fourth gospel, on 
the contrary, we find several discourses of Jesus which contain 
the repeated assertion of such a pre-existence. We grant that 
when Jesus describes himself as coming down from heaven 
(John iii. 13. xvi. 28.), the expression, taken alone, may 
be understood as a merely figurative intimation of his super- 
human origin. It is more difficult, but perhaps admissible, 
to interpret, with the Socinian Crell, the declaration of Jesus 
Before Abraham was, I am, sr^i? *A0^akfM ysviaOaiy h^ el/ju 
(John viii. 58.), as referring to a purely ideal existence in the 
pre-determinadon of God; but scarcely possible to consider the 
prayer to the Father (John xvii. 6.) to confirm the ioia {glory) 
which Jesus had with Him before the world was, sr^o rov tov 
Mo-fMov Bivaiy as an entreaty for the commimication of a glory 
predestined for Jesus from eternity. But the language of Jesus 
John vi. 62., where he speaks of the Son of Man reascending 
avaffahsiv where he was before Ivqu Jiv to wpoTCfov, is, in its 
inthneic meaning, as well as in that which is reflected on it 
from other passages, unequivocally significative of actual, not 
merely ideal, pre-existence. 

It has been already conjectured' that these expressions, or 

• Bertholdt, Christol. Judaeor. §§8. 35. 42. 

* Bretschneider, Probab. p. 69. 

C 2 
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at least the adaptation of them to a real pre- existence, are 
derived, not from Jesus, but from the author of the fourth 
gospel, with whose opinions, as propounded in his introduction, 
they specifically agree ; for if tlie Word was in the beginning 
with God {Iv af;c? '^f^i '^<^^ 6e6v), Jesus, in whom it was made 
Jlesh, might attribute to himself an existence before Abraham, 
and a participation of glory with the Father before the founda- 
tion of the world. Nevertheless, we are not warranted in 
adopting this view, unless it can be shown, that neither was the 
idea of the pre- existence of the Messiah extant among the Jews 
of Palestine before the time of Jesus, nor is it probable that 
Jesus attained such a notion, independently of the ideas peculiar 
to his age and nation. 

The latter supposition, that Jesus spoke from his own 
memoiy of his pre-human and pre-mundane existence, is liable 
to comparison with dangerous parallels in the history of 
Pythagoras, Ennius, and Apollonius of Tyana, whose alleged 
reminiscences of individual states which they had experienced 
prior to their birth ^ are now generally regarded either as sub- 
sequent fables, or as enthusiastic self-delusions of those cele- 
brated men. For the other alternative, that the idea in question 
was common to the Jewish nation, a presumption may be found 
in the description, already quoted from Daniel, of the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven, since the author, possi- 
bly, and, at all events, many readers, imagined that personage 
to be a superhuman being, dwelling beforehand with God, Uke 
the angels. But that every one who referred this passage to the 
Messiah, or that Jesus in particular, associated with it the 
notion of a pre- existence, is not to be proved ; for, if we exclude 
the representation of John, Jesus depicts his coming in the 
clouds of heaven, not as if he had come as a visitant to earth 
from his home in heaven, but, according to Matt. xxvi. 65. 
(comp. xxiv. 25), as if he, the earth-bom, after the completion 



* Porphyr. Vita Pythag. 26 f. Jamblich. 14. 63. Diog. Laert. viii. 4 f . 14. 
Buur, Apollonius von Tyana, p. 64 f. 98 f. 185 f. 
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of his earthly course, would be received into heaven, and from 
thence would return to estabhsh his kingdom : thus making 
the coming from heavon not necessarily include the idea of pre- 
existence. We find in the Proverbs, in Sirach, and the Book 
of Wisdom, the idea of a personified and even hypostasized 
Wisdom of God, and in the Psalms and Prophets, strongly 
marked personifications of the Divine word*; and it is espe- 
cially worthy of note, that the later Jews, in their horror 
of anthropomorphism in the idea of the Divine being, 
attributed his speech, appearance, and immediate agency, to the 
JFord (K^D'^D) or the dwelling place {t^HTyti) of Jehovah, as 
may be seen in the venerable* Targumof Onkelos**. These ex- 
pressions, at first mere paraphrases of the name of God, soon 
received the mystical signification of a veritable hypostasis, of a 
being, at once distinct from, and one with God. As most 
of the revelations and interpositions of God, whose organ this 
personified Word was considered to be, were designed in favour 
of the Israelitish people, it was natural for them to assign to the 
manifestation which was still awaited from Him, and which 
was to be the crowning benefit of Israel, — the manifestation, 
namely, of the Messiah, — a peculiar relation with the Word or 
Shechina ^. From this germ sprang the opinion that with the 
Messiah the Shechina would appear, and that what was ascribed 
to the Shechina pertained equally to the Messiah : an opinion not 
confined to the Rabbins, but sanctioned by the Apostle Paul. 
According to it, the Messiah was, even in the wilderness, 
the invisible guide and benefactor of God's people (1 Cor. x. 
4, 9.) *; he was with our first parents in Paradise '; he was the 
agent in creation (Col. i. 16.); he even existed before the crea- 

• See a notification and exposition of the passages in Liicke, Comm. sum Ev. 

Job. 1,8. 211 ff. 

» Winer, de Onkeloso, p. 10. Coinp. De Wettc, Einleit in das A. T. § 58. 

• Bertholdt, Christol. Judteor. §§ 23—25. Comp. Lucke ut sup. s. 244. note. 
» Schottgen, ii. s. 6 f. 

• Targ. Jes. xvi. 1 : Uu {MtMias) in. daerto Juit rupes eccltaio: Zivnit. In 
Bertholdt, ut sup. p. 145. 

• Sohar chadasch f. Ixxxii. 4, ap. Schottgen, ii, s. 440. 
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don *®, and prior to his incarnation in Jesus, was in a glorious 
fellowship with God (Phil. ii. 6.). 

As it is thus evident that, immediately after the time of Jesus, 
the idea of a pre-existence of the Messiah was incorporated in 
the higher Jewish theology, it is no far-fetched conjecture, that 
the same idea was afloat when the mind of Jesus was maturing, 
and that in his conception of himself as the Messiah, this attri- 
bute was included. But whether Jesus were as deeply initiated 
in the speculations of the Jewish schools as Paul, is yet a ques- 
tion, and as the author of the fourth gospel, versed in the 
Alexandrian doctrine of the xoyoj, stands alone in ascribing to 
Jesus the assertion of a pre-existence, we are unable to decide 
whether we are to put the dogma to the account of Jesus, or of 
his biographer. 

§ 65. 

THB MEflSIANIO PLAN OF JBSUB. IKDIOATIONS Off A POLITICAL ELEMENT. 

The Baptist pointed to a future individual, and Jesus to him- 
self, as the foimder of the kingdom of heaven. The idea of 
that messianic kingdom belonged to the Israelitish nation ; did 
Jesus hold it in the form in which it existed among his cotem- 
poraries, or imder modifications of his own ? 

The idea of the Messiah grew up amongst the Jews in soil 
half religious, half political : it was nurtured by national ad- 
versity, and in the time of Jesus, according to the testimony of 
the gospels, it was embodied in the expectation that the Mes- 
siah would ascend the throne of his ancestor David, free the 
Jewish people from the Roman yoke, and found a kingdom 
which would last for ever (Luke i. 32 f. 68flf. Acts i. 6.). 
Hence our first question must be this. Did Jesus include this 
p olitical element in his messianic plan ? 

" Nezach Israel c. xxxv. f. xlviii. 1. Schmidt, Bibl. fdr Kritik u. Exegfcse, 1, 
8. 88: imjn ^^E)D n^to?2. Sohar Levit f. xiv. 56. Schottgen, ii. b. 436: 

Septem {lumtTia condita suntf anteqitam mundus conderetur), nimirum 

et lumen Mestia, Here we have the pre-existence of the Messiah repruented as a 
real one : for a more ideal conception of it, see Bcrcschith Rabba, sect. 1, f. iii. Z 
(Schottgen). 
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That Jesas aspired to be a temporal ruler, has at all times 
been an allegation of the adversaries of Christianity, but has 
been maintained by none with so much exegetical acumen as 
by the author of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments*, who, be it 
observed, by no means denies to Jesus the praise of aiming at 
the moral reformation of his nation. According to this writer, 
the first indication of a political plan on the part of Jesus is, 
that he unambiguously announced the approaching messianic 
kingdom^ and laid down the conditions on which it was to be 
entered, without explaining what this kingdom was, and wherein 
it consisted ', as if he supposed the current idea of its nature to 
bo correct. Now the fact is, that the prevalent conception of 
the messianic reign had a strong poUtical bias ; hence, when 
Jesus spoke of the Messiah's kingdom without a definition, the 
Jews could only think of an earthly dominion, and as Jesus 
could not have presupposed any other interpretation of his 
words, he must have wished to be so understood. But in oppo- 
sition to this it may be remarked, that in the Parables by which 
Jesus shadowed forth the kingdom of heaven ; in the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which he illustrates the duties of its citizens ; 
and lastly, in his whole demeanour and course of action, we 
have sufficient evidence, that his idea of the messianic kingdom 
was peculiar to himself. There is not so ready a counterpoise 
for the difficulty, that Jesus sent the apostles, with whose con- 
ceptions he could not be unacquainted, to announce the Mes- 
siah's kingdom throughout the land (Matt. x.). These, who 
disputed which of them should be greatest in the kingdom of 
their master (Matt xviii. 1. Luke xxii. 24) ; of whom two 
petitioned for the seats at the right and left of the messianic 
king (Mark x. 35 ffi) ; who, even after the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, expected a restoration of the kingdom to Israel 
(Acts i. 6) ; — these had clearly firom the beginning to the end 
of their intercourse with Jesus, no other than the popular no- 
tion of the Messiah ; when, therefore, Jesus despatched them as 

• Von dem Zweck Je«u und seiner Junger, s. 108 — 167. 

* Comp. Pritz8cb«^ in Matth. s. 114. 
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heralds of his kingdom, it seems necessarily a part of his de- 
sign, that they should disseminate in all places their political 
messianic idea. 

Among the discourses of Jesus there is one especially worthy 
of note in Matt. xix. 28. (comp. Luke xxii. 30.). In reply to 
the question of Peter, We have left all and followed thee ; 
what shall we have therefore ? Jesus promises to his disciples 
that in the TraMyyEvsaia, when the Son of Man shall sit on his 
throne, they also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. That the literal import of this promise 
formed part of the tissue of the messianic hopes cherished by 
the Jews of that period, is not to be controverted. It is argued, 
however, that Jesus spoke figuratively on this occasion, and 
only employed familiar Jewish images to convey to the apostles 
an assurance, that the sacrifices they had made here would be 
richly compensated in their future life by a participation in his 
glory *. But the disciples must have understood the promise 
literally, when, even after the resurrection of Jesus, they har- 
boured anticipations of worldly greatness ; and as Jesus had 
had many proofs of this propensity, he would hardly have 
adopted such language, had he not intended to nourish their 
temporal hopes. The supposition that he did so merely to ani- 
mate the courage of his disciples, without himself sharing their 
views, imputes duplicity to Jesus; — a duplicity in this case 
quite gratuitous, since, as Olshausen justly observes, Peter's 
question would have been satisfactorily answered by any other 
laudatory acknowledgment of the devotion of the disciples. 
Hence it appears a fair inference, that Jesus himself shared the 
Jewish expectations which he here sanctions: but expositors 
have made the most desperate eflForts to escape firom this unwel- 
come conclusion. Some have resorted to an arbitrary alteration 
of the reading*; others to the detection of irony, directed 
against the disproportion between the pretensions of the dis- 

• Kuinol, Comra. in Xiatt. p. 518. Olshausen also, p. 744, understands the dis- 
course symbolically, though he attaches to it a diflferent meaning. 
« Paul us, exeget. Handb. '2, s. 613. f. 
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ciples, and their trivial services * ; others to different expedients, 
but all more unnatural than the admission, that Jesus, in 
accordance with Jewish ideas, here promises his disciples the 
dignity of being his assessors in his visible messianic judgment, 
and that he thus indicates the existence of a national element 
in his notion of the Messiah's kingdom. It is observable, too, 
that in the Acts (i. 7.), Jesus, even after his resurrection, does 
not deny that he will restore the kingdom to Israel, but merely 
discourages curiosity as to the times and seasons of its re- 
storation. 

Among the actions of Jesus, his last entry into Jerusalem 
(Matt xxi. Iff.) is especially appealed to as a proof that his 
plan was partly political. According to the Fragmentist, all 
the circumstances point to a political design : the time which 
Jesus chose, — after a sufficiently long preparation of the people 
in the provinces; the passover, which they visited in great 
numbers ; the animal on which he rode, and by which, from 
a popular interpretation of a passage in Zacliariah, he an- 
nounced himself as the destined King of Jerusalem ; the 
approval which he pronounces when tlie people receive him 
with a royal greeting ; the violent procedure which he hazards 
in the temple ; and finally, his severe philippic on the higher 
class of the Jews (Matt, xxiii.), at the close of which he seeks 
to awe them into a reception of him as their messianic king, by 
the threat that he will show himself to them no more in any 
other guise. 

§ 66. 

DATA FOE THK PrR« WIRITtTALITT OF THE MESSUKIO PLAH OF JESUS. BALAHCE. 

Nowhere in our evangelical narratives is there a trace of 
Jesus having sought to form a political party. On the contrary, 
he withdraws from the eagerness of the people to make him a 
king (John vi. 15.) ; he declares that the messianic kingdom 
comes not with observation, but is to be sought for in the 

* Liebe, in Winer's cxeg. Studien, 1, 50. IT. 
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recesses of the soul (Luke xvii. 20 f.) ; it is his principle to 
unite obedience to God with obedience to temporal authority, 
even when heathen (Matt. xxii. 21.) ; on his solemn entry into 
the capital, he chooses to ride the animal of peace, and after- 
wards escapes from the multitude, instead of using their excite- 
ment for the purposes of his ambition ; lastly, he maintains 
before his judge, that his kingdom is not from hence obn 
ivTsuOsv, is not of this world ouh U tou noa-fjiov roirou (John xvi. 
36.), and we have no reason in this instance to question either 
his or the evangelist's veracity. 

Thus we have a series of indications to counterbalance those 
detailed in the preceding section. The adversaries of Christi- 
anity have held exclusively to the arguments for a political, or 
rather a revolutionary, project, on the part of Jesus, while the 
orthodox theologians adhere to those only which tell for the pure 
spirituality of his plan * ; and each party has laboured to inva- 
lidate by hermeneutical skill the passages unfavourable to its 
theory. It has of late been acknowledged that both are equally 
partial, and that there is need of arbitration between them. 

This has been attempted chiefly by supposing an earlier and 
a later form of the plan of Jesus*. Although, it has been said, 
the moral improvement and religious elevation of his people 
were from the first the primary object of Jesus, he nevertheless, 
in the beginning of his public life, cherished the hope of reviving, 
by means of this internal regeneration, the external glories of the 
theocracy, when he should be acknowledged by his nation as the 
Messiah, and thereby be constituted the supreme authority in 
the state. But in the disappointment of this hope, he recog- 
nized the Divine rejection of every poUtical element in his plan, 
and thenceforth refined it into pure spirituality. It is held to 

' So Reinhard, uber den Plan, welchen der Stifter der christlichen Religion ram 
Besten der Henschheit entwarf. 8. 67 flF. (4te Aufl.) 

' Paulus, Leben Jesu 1, b. 8. 85. 94. 106 ff. ; Ventnrini, 2, s. 810 f. Hate, Leben 
Jesu, 1 ed. §§ 68. 84. Hase tuui modified this opinion in his 2d edition, §§ 40, 50. 
(comp. theol. Streitschrift, 1. s. 61. ff.), though with apparent reluctance, and he now 
maintains that Jesus had risen above the political notion of the mesaianic kingdom 
before his public appearance. 
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be a presumption in favour of such a change in the plan of 
Jesus, that there is a gladness difiused over his first appearance, 
which gives place to mehincholy in the latter period of his 
ministry ; that instead of the acceptable year of the Lord, an- 
nounced in his initiative address at Nazareth, sorrow is the 
burthen of his later discourses, and he explicitly says of 
Jerusalem, that he had attempted to save it, but that now its 
fall, both religious and political, was inevitable. As, however, 
the evangelists do not keep the events and discourses proper to 
these distinct periods within their respective limits, but happen 
to give the two most important data for the imputation of a 
political design to Jesus, (namely the promise of the twelve 
thrones and the public entrance into the capital,) near the close 
of his life ; we must attribute to these writers a chronological 
confusion, as in the case of the relation which the views of Jesus 
bore to the messianic idea in general : unless as an alternative 
it be conceivable, that Jesus uttered during the same period, the 
declarations which seem to indicate, and those which disclaim, 
a political design. 

This, in our apprehension, is not inconceivable ; for Jesus 
might anticipate a KaOl^eaOai c^l O^ovoug for himself and his dis- 
ciples, not regarding the means of its attainment as a poUtical 
revolution, but as a revolution to be effected by the immediate 
interposition of God. That such was his view may be inferred 
from his placing that judiciary appearance of his disciples in 
the vanity yBve<ria ; for this was not a political revolution, any 
more than a spiritual regeneration, — it was a resurrection of the 
dead, which God was to effect through the agency of the 
Messiah, and which was to usher in the messianic times '. Jesus 
certainly expected to restore the throne of David, and with his 
disciples to govern a liberated people ; in no degree, however, 
did he rest his hopes on the sword of human adherents (Luke 
xxii. 88. Matt. xxvi. 52.), but on the legions of angels, 
which his heavenly Father could send him (Matt. xxvi. 63.). 
Wherever he speaks of coming in his messianic glory, he 

» FriUj,che, in Matt. p. 606 f. 
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depicts himself surrounded by angels and heavenly powers 
(Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30 f. xxv. 31 ; John i. 52.) ; before the 
majesty of the Son of Man, coming in the clouds of heaven, 
all nations are to bow without the coercion of the sword, and 
at the sound of the angel's trumpet, are to present themselves, 
with the awakened dead, before the judgment-seat of the 
Messiah and his twelve apostles. All this Jesus would not 
bring to pass of his own will, but he waited for a signal from 
his heavenly Father, who alone knew the appropriate time for 
this catastrophe (Mark xiii. 32.), and he apparently was not 
disconcerted when his end approached without his having 
received the expected intimation. They who shrink from this 
view, merely because they conceive that it makes Jesus an en- 
thusiast*, will do well to reflect how closely such hopes corre- 
sponded with the long cherished messianic idea of the Jews*, and 
how easily, in that day of supernaturaHsm, and in a nation 
segregated by the peculiarities of its faith, an idea, in itself ex- 
travagant, if only it were consistent, and had, in some of its 
aspects, truth and dignity, might allure even a reasonable man 
beneath its influence. 

With respect to that which awaits the righteous after judg- 
ment, — everlasting Ufe in the kingdom of the Father, — it is true 
that Jesus, in accordance with Jewish notions ^ compares it to a 
feast (Matt. viii. 11 ; xxii. 2 flP.), at which he hopes himself to 
taste the fruit of the vine (Matt. xxvi. 29.), and to celebrate the 
passover (Luke xxii. 16.) : but his declaration that in the aiuv 
fjL£M<uv the organic relation between the sexes will cease, and 
men will be like the angels {i<rayysxot^ Luke xx. 35 flP.), seems 
more or less to reduce the above discourses to a merely symbo- 
lical significance. 

Thus we conclude that the messianic hope of Jesus was not 
political, nor even merely earthly, for he referred its fulfilment 
to supernatural means, and to a supermundane theatre (the rege- 
nerated earth) : as little was it a purely spiritual hope, in the 

* De Wette, Bibl. Dogm. § 216. 

* Bcrtholdt, Christol. Judceor. §§30 0*. 

* Ibid, § 39. 
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modern sense of the term, for it included important and unpre- 
cedented changes in the external condition of things : but it was 
the national, theocratic hope, spiritualized and ennobled by his 
own peculiar moral and religious views. 

§ 67. 

THB BELATION OF JESUS TO THE MOSAIC LAW. 

The Mosaic institutions were actually extinguished in the 
church of which Jesus was the founder ; hence it is natural to 
suppose that their abolition formed a part of his design : — a 
reach of vision, beyond the horizon of the ceremonial worship 
of his age and country, of which apologists have been ever 
anxious to prove that he was possessed *. Neither are there 
wanting speeches and actions of Jesus which seem to favour 
their effort. Whenever he details tlie conditions of participa- 
tion in the kingdom of heaven, as in the sermon on the mount, 
he insists, not on the observance of the Mosaic ritual, but on 
the spirit of religion and morality ; he attaches no value to fast- 
ing, praying, and almsgiving, unless accompanied by a corre- 
sponding bent of mind (Matt. vi. 1 — 18) ; the two main ele- 
ments of the Mosaic worship, sacrifice and the keeping of 
sabbaths and feasts, he not only nowhere enjoins, but puts a 
marked slight on the former, by commending the scribe who 
declared that the love of God and one's neighbour was more 
than whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices ^ as one not far from 
the kingdom of God (Mark xii. 23 f.) ', and he ran counter in 
action as well as in speech to the customary mode of celebrating 
the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1—13; Mark ii. 23—28; iii. 1—5; 
Luke vi. 1—10 ; xiii. 10. flP. ; xiv. 1. flP. ; John v. 5. flP. ; vii. 22 ; 
ix. 1. flP.), of which in his character of Son of Man he claimed to 
be Lord. The Jews, too, appear to have expected a revision of 
the Mosaic law by their Messiah *. A somewhat analogous 

* E. g. Reinhard, Plan Jcsu, s. 14 ff. 

• For an exaggeration in the Ebionite Gospel, vid. Epiphanius, hjcrcs. xxx. IG. 
■ Bcrtholdt, ut snp. § 31. 
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sense is couched in the declarations attributed by the fourth 
evangelist to Jesus (ii. 19.); Matthew (xxvi. 61.) and Mark 
(xiv. 58.) represent liim as being accused by false witnesses of 
saying, I am able to destroy (John, destroy) the temple of 
God (Mark, that is made with hands), and to build it in three 
days (Mark, / will build another made without hands). The 
author of the Acts has something similar as an article of accusa- 
tion against Stephen, but instead of the latter half of the sen- 
tence it is thus added, and (he, i. e. Jesus) shall change t}i£ 
customs which Moses delivered us ; and perhaps this may be 
regarded as an authentic comment on the less explicit text. 
In general it may be said that to one who, like Jesus, is so 
far olive to the absolute value of the internal compared with 
the external, of the bent of the entire disposition compared 
widi isolated acts, that he pronounces the love of God and our 
neighbour to be the essence of the law (Matt. xxii. 36 ff.), — 
to him it cannot be a secret, that all precepts of the law which 
do not bear on these two points are unessential. But the argu- 
ment apparendy most decisive of a design on the part of Jesus 
to abolish the Mosaic worship, is furnished by his prediction 
that the temple, the centre of Jewish worship (Matt. xxiv. 2. 
parall.), would be destroyed, and that the adoration of God 
would be freed from local fetters, and become purely spiritual 
(Johniv. 2 Iff.). 

The above, however, presents only one aspect of the position 
assumed by Jesus towards the Mosaic law ; there are also data 
for the belief that he did not meditate the overthrow of the an- 
cient constitution of his country. This side of the question has 
been, at a former period, and from easily-conceived reasons, the 
one which the enemies of Christianity in its ecclesiastical form, 
have chosen to exhibit* ; but it is only in recent times that, the 
theological horizon being extended, the unprejudiced expositors 
of the church * have acknowledged its existence. In the first 

* This is done the most concisely in tlie WolfenbUttcl Fragments, von dem Zweck 
u. 8. f. s. 66 ff. 

* Especially Fritzsche, in Matt. s. 2H ff. 
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place, daring his life Jesus remains faithful to the paternal law; 
he attends the synagogue on the sahhath, journeys to Jerusalem 
at the time of the feast, and eats of the paschal lamh with his 
disciples. It is true that he heals on the sahhath, allows his 
disciples to pluck ears of com (Matt. xii. 1. ff.), and requires no 
fSEisting or washing hefore meat in his society (Matt. iv. 14; 
XV. 2). But the Mosaic law concerning the sahhath simply 
prescrihed cessation from common labour, H^i^^D, (Exod. xx- 
8. ff. ; xxxi. 12. ff.; Deut. v. 12. ff.), including ploughing, 
reaping, (Ex. xxxiv. 21 ), gathering of sticks (Numb. xv. 32. ff.) 
and similar work, and it was only the spirit of petty observance, 
the growth of a later age, that made it an offence to perform 
cures, or pluck a few ears of com*. The washing of hands 
before eating was but a rabbinical custom^; in the law one 
general yearly fast was alone prescribed (Lev. xvi. 29 ff. ; 
xxiii. 27 ff.) and no private fasting required; hence Jesus Cfin- 
not be convicted of infringing the precepts of Moses *. In that 
very sermon on the mount in which Jesus exalts spiritual reli- 
gion so far above all ritual, he clearly presupposes the continua- 
tion of sacrifices (Matt. v. 23 f.), and declares that he is not 
come to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil (Matt. 
V. 17.). Even if 7c\fi^ii<rai, in all probabiUty, refers chiefly to 
the accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies, obx y\x&ov 
uara>Ju<rai must at the same time be understood of the conserva- 
tion of the Mosaic law, since in the context, perpetuity is pro- 
mised to its smallest letter, and he who represents its Ughtest 
precept as not obligatory, is threatened with the lowest rank in 
the kingdom of heaven ". In accordance with this, the apostles 
adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, even after the Feast of Pen- 
tecost; they went at the hour of prayer into the temple (Acts 
iii. 1.), clung to the synagogues and to the Mosaic injunctions 

• Winer, bibl. Bealworterb. 2, s. 406 ff. 

' Comp. Paulus, excg. ITandb. 2, a. 273. 
» Winer, b. Realw. 1 Bd. s. 426. 

• Fritzschc, 8. 214 IF. 
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respecting food (x. 14), and were unable to appeal to any 
express declaration of Jesus as a sanction for the procedure of 
Barnabas and Paul, when the judaizing party complained of 
their baptizing Gentiles without laying on them the burthen of 
the Mosaic law. 

This apparent contradiction in the conduct and language of 
Jesus, has been apologetically explained by the supposition, 
that not only the personal obedience of Jesus to the law, but 
also his declarations in its favour, were a necessary concession 
to the views of his cotemporaries, who would at once have with- 
drawn their confidence from him, had he announced himself as 
the destroyer of their holy and venerated law'*. We allow that 
the obedience of Jesus to the law in his own person, might be 
explained in the same way as that of Paul, which, on his own 
showing, was. a measure of mere expediency (1 Cor. ix. 20. 
comp. Acts xvi. 3.). But the strong declarations of Jesus 
concerning the perpetuity of the law, and the guilt of him who 
dares to violate its lightest precept, cannot possibly be derived 
from the principle of concession ; for to pronounce that indis- 
pensable, which one secretly holds superfluous, and which one 
even seeks to bring gradually into disuse, would, leaving 
honesty out of the question, be in the last degree injudicious. 

Hence others have meide a distinction between the moral and 
the ritual law, and referred the declaration of Jesus that he 
wished not to abrogate the law, to the former alone, which he 
extricated from a web of trivial ceremonies, and embodied in 
his own example". But such a distinction is not found in 
those striking passages from the Sermon on the Mount ; rather, 
in the vo/^o^ and ^f o^>jTai, the law and the prophets, we have 
the most comprehensive designation of the whole religious con- 
stitution of the Old Testament'*, and under the most trivial 

•• Reinhard, s. 16 ff. Plnnck, GFeachichte des Christenthiiras in dcr Periode 
seiner Einfiihning, 1, s. 175 ff. 
" De WetU», Bibl. Dopfm. § 210. 
'• FritxRche, 8. 21 4. 
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commandment, and the smallest letter of the law, alike pro- 
nounced imperishable, we cannot well understand any thing 
else than the ceremonial precepts **. 

A happier distinction is that between really Mosaic institutes, 
and their traditional amplifications'*. It is certain that the 
Sabbath cures of Jesus, his neglect of the pedantic ablutions 
before eating, and the like, ran counter, not to Moses, but to 
later rabbinical requirements, and several discourses of Jesus 
turn upon this distinction. Matt. xv. 8ff., Jesus places the 
commandment of God in opposition to tlie tradition of the 
eldeft, and Matt, xxiii. 23, he declares that where they are 
compatible, the former may be observed without rejecting the 
latter, in which case he admonishes the people to do all that the 
Scribes and Pharisees enjoin ; where, on the contrary, either the 
one or the other only can be respected, he decides that it is 
better to transgress the tradition of the Elders, than the com- 
mandment of God as given by Moses (Matt. xv. 3flP.). He 
describes the mass of traditional precepts, as a burthen grievous 
to be borne, which he would remove fi-om the oppressed people, 
substituting his own light burthen and easy yoke ; whence it 
may be seen, that with all his forbearance towards existing in- 
stitutions, so far as they were not positively pernicious, it was 
his intention that all these commandments of men, as plants 
which his heavenly Father had not planted, should be rooted up 
(xv. 9. 13.). The majority of the Pharisaical precepts referred to 
externals, and had the effect of burying the noble morality of 
the Mosaic law under a heap of ceremonial observances ; a gift 
to the temple suflBced to absolve the giver from his filial duties 
(xv. 5.), and the payment of tithe of anise and cummin, 
superseded justice, mercy, and faith (xxiii. 28.). Hence this 
distinction is in some degree identical with the former, since in 
the rabbinical institutes it was their merely ceremonial tendency 
that Jesus censured, while, in the Mosaic law, it was the kernel 
of religion and morality that he chiefly valued. It must only 

" Vid. the Fragmentist, 8. 69. 

" Paulut, exefj. Uundb. 1, b, f. 600 f. Lcbon Jew, 1, a, a. 296. 312. 
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not be contended that he regarded the Mosaic law as permanent 
solely in its spiritual part, for the passages quoted, especially 
from the Sermon on the Moimt, clearly show that he did not 
contemplate the abolition of the merely ritual precepts. 

Jesus, supposing that he had discerned morality and the 
spiritual worship of God to be the sole essentials in religion, 
must have rejected all which, being merely ritual and formal, 
had usurped the importance of a religious obligation, and under 
this description must fall a large proportion of the Mosaic pre- 
cepts ; but it is well known how slowly such consequences are 
deduced, when they come into collision with usages consecrated 
by antiquity. Even Samuel, apparently, was aware that obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. xv. 22), and Asaph, that 
an oflPering of thanksgiving is more acceptable to God than one 
of slain animals (Ps. 1.); yet how long after were sacrifices 
retained together with true obedience, or in its stead! Jesus 
was more thoroughly penetrated with this conviction than those 
ancients ; with him, the true commandments of God in the Mosaic 
law were simply, Honour thy father and thy mother, Thou 
shalt not kill, &c., and above all. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. But 
his deep-rooted respect for the sacred book of the law, caused 
him, for the sake of these essential contents, to honour the 
unessential ; which was the more natural, as in comparison with 
the absurdly exaggerated pedantry of the traditional observ- 
ances, the ritual of the Pentateuch must have appeared highly 
simple. To honour this latter part of the law as of Divine 
origin, but to declare it abrogated on the principle, that in the 
education of the human race, God finds necessary for an earUer 
period an arrangement which is superfluous for a later one, 
implies that idea of the law as a schoolmaster, vofMo^ Trat^ayayog 
(Gtd. iii. 24.), which seems first to have been developed by the 
apostle Paul ; nevertheless, its germ Ues in the declaration of 
Jesus, that God had permitted to the early Hebrews, on account 
of the hardness of tJieir hearts, (Matt. xix. 8 f,) many things 
which, in a more advanced stage of culture, were inadmissible. 
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A similar limitation of the duration of the law is involved in 
the predictions of Jesus, (if indeed they were uttered by Jesus, 
a point which we have to discuss,) that the temple would be 
destroyed at his approaching advent (Matt. xxiv. parall.), and 
that devotion would be freed from all local restrictions (John 
iv.) ; for with these must fall the entire Mosaic system of ex- 
ternal worship. This is not contradicted by the declaration 
t^at the law would endure until heaven and earth should pass 
away (Matt. v. 18.), for the Hebrew associated the fall of his 
state and sanctuary with the end of the old world or dispens- 
ation, 80 that the expressions, so long as the temple stands, 
and so long as the world stands, were equivalent '*. It is true 
that the words of Jesus, Luke xvi. 16., o v6fj,oi hoi oi Tr^o^Hrai 
f»f 'laavvou' seem to imply, that the appearance of the Baptist 
put an end to the validity of the law ; but this passage loses its 
depreciatory sense when compared with its parallel. Matt. xi. 
18. On the other hand, Luke xvi. 17. controls Matt. v. 18., 
and reduces it to a mere comparison between the stability of the 
law, and that of heaven and earth. The only question then is, 
in which of the gospels are the two passages more correctly 
stated ? As given in the first, they intimate that the law would 
reiBiD. its supremacy until, and not after, the close of the old 
dispensation. With this agrees the prediction, that the temple 
would be destroyed ; for the spiritualization of religion, and, 
according to Stephen's interpretation, the abolition of the Mosaic 
law, which were to be the results of that event, were undoubtedly 
identified by Jesus with the commencement of the a/«r fjuixKoiv 
of the Messiah. Hence it appears, that the only difference 
between the view of Paul and that of Jesus is this : that the 
latter anticipated the extinction of the Mosaic system as a con- 
comitaDt of his glorious advent or return to the regenerated 
earth, while the former believed its abolition permissible on the 
old, unregenerated earth, in virtue of the Messiah's first advent '®. 

•* Comp. Pauhw, exci?. Handb. 1, b. s. 698 f. 

•• Comp. Has^, L. J. s. 84. Ribbmicnl notions of thr abrogation of th(» Lnw in 
Schoitgen, ii. n. 61 1 ff. 
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§ 68. 

800PB OF THE MBSSIANIO PLAN OF JKSUS. BBLATION TO THE 0BNTILB8. 

Although the church founded by Jesus did, in fact, early 
extend itself beyond the limits of the Jewish people, there are 
yet indications which might induce a belief that he did not con- 
template such an extension'. When he sends the twelve on 
their first mission, his command is, Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles — Go rather to tlie lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Matt. X. 6f.). That Matthew alone has this injunction, and 
not the two other synoptists, is less probably explained by the 
supposition that the Hebrew author of the first gospel interpo- 
lated it, than by the opposite one, namely, that it was wilftilly 
omitted by the Hellenistic authors of the second and third 
gospels. For, as the judaizing tendency of Matthew is not so 
marked that he assigns to Jesus the intention of limiting the 
messianic kingdom to the Jews ; as, on the contrary, he makes 
Jesus unequivocally foretel the calling of the Gentiles (viii. 
11 f. xxi. 33 Q, xxii. 1 Q, xxviii. 19 f.) : he had no motive for 
fabricating this particularizing addition; but the two other 
evangeUsts had a strong one for its omission, in the offence 
which it would cause to the Gentiles already within the fold. 
Its presence in Matthew, however, demands an explanation, 
and expositors have thought to furnish one by supposing the 
injunction of Jesus to be a measure of prudence'. It is un- 
questionable that, even if the plan of Jesus comprehended the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, he must at first, if he would not 
for ever ruin his cause with his fellow-countrymen, adopt, and 
prescribe to the disciples, a rule of national exclusiveness. This 
necessity on his part might account for his answer to the Ca- 
naanidsh woman, whose daughter he refuses to heal, because he 
was only sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 

' Thus the WolfenbUttcI Prap:ineT)tiit, ut sup. s. 72flf. 

■ R«inhard ; PUnck, GoflchiohtedcsChristenthuras in der Per. seiner Binfuhrung, 
1, 8. 179 ff. 
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XV. 24), were it not that the boon which he here denies is not 
a reception into the messianic kingdom, but a temporcJ benefit, 
such as even Elijah and Elisha had conferred on those who 
were not Israelites (1 Kings xvii. 9 ff. 2 Kings v. Iff.) — ex- 
amples to which Jesus elsewhere appeals (Luke iv. 25 ff.). 
Hence the disciples thought it natural and unobjectionable to 
grant the woman's petition, and it could not be prudential con- 
siderations that withheld Jesus, for a time, from compliance. 
That an aversion to the Gentiles may not appear to be his 
motive, it has been conjectured* that Jesus, wishing to preserve 
an incognito in that country, avoided the performance of any 
messianic work. But such a design of concealment is only 
mentioned by Mark (vii. 25.), who represents it as being de- 
feated by the entreaties of the woman, contrary to the inclina- 
tions of Jesus ; and as this evangelist omits the declaration of 
Jesus, that he was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, we must suspect that he was guided by the wish to 
supply a less offensive motive for the conduct of Jesus, rather 
than by historical accuracy. Had Jesus really been influenced 
by the motive which Mark assigns, he must at once have alleged 
it to his disciples instead of a merely ostensible one, calculated 
to strengthen their already rigid exclusiveness. We should 
therefore rather listen to the opinion that Jesus sought, by his 
repeated reftisal, to prove the faith of the woman, and furnish 
an occasion for its exhibition*, if we could find in the text the 
slightest trace of mere dissimulation ; and none of a real change 
of mind*. Even Mark, bent as he was on softening the features 
of the incident, cannot have thought of a dissimulation of this 
kind; otherwise, instead of omitting the harsh words and making 
the inadequate addition, and would have no man know it, ho 
would have removed the offence in the most satisfactory manner, 
by an observation such as, fie said this to prove her (comp. 
John vi. 6.). Thus it must be allowed that Jesus in this case 

' PauluM, Leben Jesu, 1, a, s. 3S0 f. Hase, L. J. § 102. 

* OlshauBen, 1, f. 607. 

* Ease, tit sup. 
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seems to share the antipathy of his countrymen towards the 
Gentiles, nay, his antipathy seems to he of a deeper stamp than 
that of his disciples ; unless their advocacy of the woman be a 
touch from the pencil of tradition, for the sake of contrast and 
grouping. 

This narrative, however, is neutralized by another, in which 
Jesus is said to act in a directly opposite manner. The centu- 
rion of Capernaum, also a Gentile, (as we gather from the 
remarks of Jesus,) has scarcely complained of a distress similar 
to that of the Canaanitish woman, when Jesus himself volunteers 
to go and heal his servant (Matt. viii. 5.). If, then, Jesus 
has no hesitation, in this instance, to exercise his power of heal- 
ing in favour of a heathen, how comes it that he refuses to do so 
in another quite analogous case ? Truly if the relative position 
of the two narratives in the gospels have any weight, he must 
have shown himself more harsh and narrow at the later period 
than at the earlier one. Meanwhile, this single act of benevolence 
to a Gentile, standing as it does in inexplicable contradiction to 
the narrative above examined, cannot prove, in opposition to the 
command expressly given to the disciples, not to go to the Gen- 
tiles, that Jesus contemplated their admission as such into the 
messianic kingdom. 

Even the prediction of Jesus that the kingdom of heaven 
would be taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, does not 
prove this. In the above interview with the centurion of Caper- 
naum, Jesus declares that many shall come from the east and 
the west, and sit down with the patriarchs in the kingdom of 
heaven, while the children of the kingdom, (obviously the 
Jews,) for whom it was originally designed, will be cast out 
(Matt. viii. 11 f.). Yet more decidedly, when applying the 
parable of the husbandmen in the vineyard, he warns his 
countr}Tnen that the kingdom of God shall be taken from them, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Matt, 
xxi. 43.). All tliis may be understood in the sense intended 
by the prophets, in their promises that the messianic kingdom 
would extend to all nations ; namely, that the Gentiles would 
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turn to the worship of Jehovah, embrace the Mosaic religion in 
its entire form, and afterwards be received into the Messiah's 
kingdom. It would accord very well with this expectation, that, 
prior to such a conversion, Jesus should forbid his disciples 
to direct their announcement of his kingdom to the Grentiles. 

But in the discourses concerning his re-appearance, Jesus 
regards the pubUcation of the Gospel to all nations as one 
of the circumstances that must precede that event; (Matt, 
xxiv. 14. Mark xiii. 10.), and after his resurrection, accord- 
ing to the synoptists, he gave his disciples the command, 
Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing tJiem, &c. (Matt, xxviii. 
19; Mark xvi. 15; Luke xxiv. 47.); i. e. go to them with the 
offer of the Messiah's kingdom, even though they may not 
beforehand have become Jews. Not only, however, do the dis- 
ciples, after the first Pentecost, neglect to execute this com- 
mand, but when a case is thrust on them which offers them 
an opportunity for compliance with it, they act as if they were 
altogether ignorant that such a direction had been given by 
Jesus (Acts X. xi.). The heathen centurion Cornelius, worthy, 
fix)m his devout life, of a reception into the messianic commu- 
nity, is pointed out by an angel to the apostle Peter. But 
because it was not hidden firom God, with what diflBculty the 
apostle would be induced to receive a heathen, without further 
preUminary, into the Messiah's kingdom, he saw it needful 
to prepare him for such a step by a symbolical vision. In con- 
sequence of such an admonition Peter goes to Cornelius; but to 
impel him to baptize him and his family, he needs a second 
sign, the pouring out of the Holy Ghost on these uncircumcised. 
When, subsequently, the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem call 
him to account for this reception of Gentiles, Peter appeals in 
his justification solely to the recent vision, and to the Holy 
Ghost given to the centurion's family. Whatever judgment we 
may form of the credibility of this history, it is a memorial of 
the many deliberations and contentions which it cost the apostles 
after the departure of Jesus, to convince themselves of the 
eligibiUty of Gentiles for a participation in the kingdom of their 
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Christ, and the reasons which at last brought them to a decision. 
Now if Jesus heA given so explicit a command as that above 
quoted, what need was there of a \asion to encourage Peter to 
its fulfilment ? or, supposing the vision to be a legendary 
investiture of the natural deliberations of the disciples, why did 
they go about in search of the reflection, that all men ought to 
be baptized, because before God all men and all animals, as his 
creatures, are clean, if they could have appealed to an express 
injunction of Jesus ? Here, then, is the alternative : if Jesus 
himself gave this command, the disciples cannot have been led 
to the admission of the Gentiles by the means narrated in Acts 
X. xi.; if, on the other hand, that narrative is authentic, the 
alleged command of Jesus cannot be historical. Our canon 
decides for the latter proposition. For that the subsequent prac- 
tice and pre-eminent distinction of the Christian Church, its 
accessibiUty to all nations, and its indifference to circumcision or 
uncircumcision, should have lain in the mind of its founder, is 
the view best adapted to exalt and adorn Jesus ; while, that, 
first after his death, and through the gradual development of 
relations, the church, which its Founder had designed for the 
Gentiles only in so far as they became Jews, should break 
through these limits, is in the simple, natural, and therefore 
the probable course of things. 

§ 69. 

RELATION OT THB MESSIANIC PLAN OF JESUS TO THE SAXABITANS. HIS IKTERTZJEW 
WITH THE WOMAN OF SAMABIA. 

There is the same apparent contradiction in the position which 
Jesus took, and prescribed to his disciples, towards the inhabit- 
ants of Samaria. While in his instructions to his disciples, 
(Matt. X. 6,) he forbids them to visit any city of the Sama- 
ritans, we read in John (iv.) that- Jesus himself in his journey 
through Samaria laboured as the Messiah with great effect, and 
ultimately stayed two days in a Samaritan town ; and in the 
Acts (i. 8), that before his ascension he charged the disciples to 
be his witnesses, not only in Jerusalem and in all Judea, but 
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also in Samaria. That Jesus did not entirely shun Samaria, as 
that prohibition might appear to intimate, is evident from Luke 
ix. 52. (comp. xvii. 11.), where his disciples bespeak lodgings 
for him in a Samaritan village, when he has determined to go to 
Jerusalem ; a circumstance which accords with the information 
of Josephus, that those Galileans who journeyed to the feasts 
usually went through Samaria'. That Jesus was not unfavour- 
able to the Samaritans, nay, that in many respects he acknow- 
ledged their superiority to the Jews, is evident from his parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 30ff.) ; he also bestows a 
marked notice on the case of a Samaritan, who, among ten 
cleansed, was the only one that testified his gratitude (Luke 
xvii. 16.) ; and, if we may venture on such a conclusion from 
John iv. 25, and subsequent records', the inhabitants of Samaria 
themselves had some tincture of the messianic idea. 

However natural it may appear that Jesus should avail him- 
self of this susceptible side of the Samaritans, by opportunely 
announcing to them the messianic kingdom ; the aspect which the 
four evangelists bear to each other on this subject must excite 
surprise. Matthew has no occasion on which Jesus comes in con- 
tact with the Samaritans, or even mentions them, except in the 
prohibition above quoted ; Mark is more neutral than Matthew, 
and has not even that prohibition ; Luke has two instances of 
contact, one of them unfavourable, the other favourable, together 
with the parable in which Jesus presents a Samaritan as a model, 
and his approving notice of the gratitude of one whom he had 
healed ; John, finally, has a narrative in which Jesus appears 
in a very intimate and highly favourable relation to the Sama- 
ritans. Are all these various accounts well-founded ? If so, 
how could Jesus at one time prohibit his disciples from includ- 
ing the Samaritans in the messianic plan, and at another time, 
himself receive them without hesitation? Moreover, if the 
chronological order of the evangelists deserve regard, the 

' Antiq. xx. vi. 1. For some rabbinical rules not quite in accordance with this, 
see Lightfoot, p. 991. 

• Bertholdt, Christol. Judaor. § 7. 
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ministry of Jesus in Samaria must have preceded the prohibition 
contained in his instructions to his disciples on their first 
mission. For the scene of that mission being Galilee, and 
there being no space for its occurrence during the short stay 
which, according to the fourth evangelist, Jesus made in that 
province before the first passover (ii. 1 — 13.), it must be placed 
after that passover; and, as the visit to Samaria was made 
on his journey, after that visit also. How, then, could Jesus, 
after having with the most deshrable issue, personally taught in 
Samaria, and presented himself as the Messiah, forbid his dis- 
ciples to carry thither their messianic tidings ? On the other 
hand, if the scenes narrated by John occurred after the command 
recorded by Matthew, the disciples, instead of wondering that Jesus 
talked so earnestly with a woman (John iv. 27.), ought rather to 
have wondered that he held any converse with a Samaritan *. 

Since then of the two extreme narratives at least, in Matthew 
and John, neither presupposes the other, we must either doubt 
the authenticity of the exclusive command of Jesus, or of his 
connexion with the inhabitants of Samaria. 

In this conflict between the gospels, we have again the ad- 
vantage of appealing to the Book of Acts as an umpire. Before 
Peter, at the divine instigation, had received the first firuits of 
the Gentiles into the Messiah's kingdom, Philip the deacon, 
being driven fix)m Jerusalem by the persecution of which 
Stephen's death was the commencement, journeyed to the city 
of Samaria, where he preached Christ, and by miracles of all 
kinds won the Samaritans to the faith, and to the reception of 
baptism (Acts viii. 6 flP.). This narrative is a complete contrast 
to that of the first admission of the Gentiles : while in the one 
there was need of a vision, and a special intimation fi*om the 
Spirit, to bring Peter into communication with the heathens ; 
in the other, Philip, without any precedent, unhesitatingly bap- 
tizes the Samaritans. And lest it should be said that the 
deacon was perhaps of a more liberal spirit than the apostle, we 

' Some erroneously attribute this meaning to their question ; see in Lilcke 1, s. 
533. 
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haye Peter himself coming forthwith to Samaria in company 
with John, — an incident which forms another point of oppo- 
sition between the two narratives ; for, while the first admission 
of the Gentiles makes a highly onfavoarable impression on the 
mother church at Jerusalem, the report that Samaria had 
received the word of God meets with so warm an approval 
there, that the two most distinguished apostles are commissioned 
to confirm and consummate the work begun by Philip. The * 
tenor of this proceeding makes it not improbable that there 
was a precedent for it in the conduct of Jesus, or at least a 
sanction in his expressions. 

The narrative in the fourth Gospel (iv.) would form a per- 
fect precedent in the conduct of Jesus, but we have yet to 
examine whether it bear the stamp of historical credibility. We 
do not, with the author of the Probabilia, stumble at the design- 
ation of the locality, and the opening of the conversation 
between Jesus and the woman*; but firom v. 16 inclusively, 
there are, as impartial expositors confess *, many grave diflB- 
culties. The woman had entreated Jesus to give her of the water 
which was for ever to extiuguish thirst, and Jesus immediately 
eaySf Go, call thy husband. Why so? It has been said that Jesus, 
well knowing that the woman had no lawful husband, sought to 
shame her, and bring her to repentance *. Lticke, disapproving the 
imputation of dissimulation to Jesus, conjectures that, perceiving 
the woman's dulness, he hoped by summoning her husband, 
{>088ibly her superior in intelligence, to create an opportunity 
for a more beneficial conversation. But if Jesus, as it presently 
appears, knew that the woman had not at the time any proper 
husband, he could not in earnest desire her to summon him ; 
and if, as Liicke allows, he had that knowledge in a supernatural 
manner, it could not be hidden firom him, who knew what was 
in man, that she would be little inclined to comply with his in- 
junction. If however, he had a prescience that what he required 

* Bretachneider, at sup. s. 47 If. 97 f. 

* Lucke, 1, B. 520 ff. 

* TholUck, in loe. 
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would not be done, the injunction was a feint, and had some 
latent object. But that this object was the penitence of the 
woman there is no indication in the text, for the ultimate eflfect 
on her is not shame and penitence, but faith in the prophetic 
insight of Jesus (v. 19). And this was doubtless what Jesus 
wished, for the narrative proceeds as if he had attained his 
purpose with the woman, and the issue corresponded to the 
design. The diflBculty here lies, not so much in what Lticke 
terms dissimulation, — since this comes under the category of 
blameless temptation (Tret^a^siv), elsewhere occurring, — as in 
the violence with which Jesus wrests an opportunity for the 
display of his prophetic gifts. / 

By a transition equally abrupt, the woman urges the conversa- 
tion to a point at which tlie Messiahship of Jesus may become 
fully evident. As soon as she has recognized Jesus to be a 
prophet, she hastens to consult him on the controversy pending 
between the Jews and Samaritans, as to the place appropriated 
to the true worship of God (v. 20.). That so vivid an interest 
in this national and rehgious question is not consistent with the 
limited mental and circumstantial condition of the woman, the 
majority of modem commentators virtually confess, by their 
adoption of the opinion, that her drift in this remark was to 
turn away the conversation from her own affairs '. If then the 
implied query concerning the place for the true worship of God, 
had no serious interest for the woman, but was prompted by a 
false shame calculated to hinder confession and repentance, 
those expositors should remember what they elsewhere repeat to 
satiety ', that in the gospel of John the answers of Jesus refer 
not so much to the ostensible meaning of questions, as to 
the under current of feeling of which they are the indications. 
In accordance with this method, Jesus should not have an- 
swered the artificial question of the woman as if it had been 
one of deep seriousness ; he ought rather to have evaded it, and 
recurred to the already detected stain on her conscience, which 

' Lucke and Tholuck, in loc. Etae, L. J. 67. 
* E. g. Tholuck, in many passages. 
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she was now seeking to hide, in order if possible to bring her to 
a fall conviction and open avowal of her guilt. But the fact is 
that the object of the evangelist was to show that Jesus had been 
recognized, not merely as a prophet, but as the Messiah, and he 
believed that to turn the conversation to the question of the le- 
gitimate place for the worship of God, the solution of which was 
expected from the Messiah *, would best conduce to that end. 

Jesus evinces (v. 17.) an acquaintance with the past history 
and present position of the woman. The rationalists have 
endeavoured to explain this by the supposition, that while Jesus 
sat at the well, and the woman was advancing from the city, 
some passer-by hinted to him that he had better not engage in 
conversation with her, as she was on the watch to obtain a 
sixth husband **. But not to insist on the improbability that a 
passer-by should hold a colloquy with Jesus on the character 
of an obscure woman^ the friends as well as the enemies of the 
fourth gospel now agree, that every natural explanation of that 
knowledge on the part of Jesus, directly counteracts the design 
of the evangelist ^\ For according to him, the disclosure which 
Jesus makes of his privity to the woman's intimate concerns, is 
the immediate cause, not only of her own faith in him, but of 
that of many inhabitants of the city (v. 39.), and he obviously 
intends to imply that they were not too precipitate in receiving 
him as a prophet, on that ground alone. Thus in the view of 
the evangelist, the knowledge in question was an effluence of 
the higher nature of Jesus, and modem supranaturalists adliere to 
this explanation, adducing in its support the power which John 
attributes to him (ii. 24 f.), of discerning what is in man with- 
out the aid of external testimony ". But this does not meet 
the case ; for Jesus here not only knows what is in the woman, 
— her present equivocal state of mind towards him who is not 
her husband, — he has cognizance also of the extrinsic fact that 

• Comp. ?ch6ttgen, hora, i. n. 970 f. WeUtein, ■. 868. 
*• Paulas, Leben Jc«u, 1, a, 187; Comment 4, in loc. 
" Comp. Olshaiueu in loc. and Bretschneidcr, Probab. s. 50. 
" OUhnuRcn, Lucke, in loc. 
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she has had five hushands, of whom we cannot suppose that 
each had left a distinct image in her mind traceable by the 
observation of Jesus. That by means of the penetrative acumen 
with which he scrutinized the hearts of those with whom he had 
to do, Jesus should also have a prophetic insight into his own 
messianic destiny, and the fortunes of his kingdom, may under 
a certain view of his person appear probable, and in any case 
must be deemed in the highest degree dignified ; but that he 
should be acquainted, even to the most trivial details, with the 
adventitious history of obscure individuals, is an idea that 
degrades him in proportion to the exaltation of his prophetic 
dignity. Such empirical knowingness (not omniscience) would 
moreover annihilate the human consciousness which the orthodox 
view supposes to co-exist in Jesus". But the possession 
of this knowledge, however it may clash with our conception of 
dignity and wisdom, closely corresponds to the Jewish notion of 
a prophet, more especially of the Messiah ; in the Old Testa- 
ment, Daniel recites a dream of Nebuchadnezzar, which that 
monarch himself had forgotten (Dan. ii.); in the Clementine 
Homilies, the true prophet is o wavroTf icoMta «3«$* ia f^iv 
yeyovoja «; iyivsro^ ra Si yivofiBva u^ ylverai, ra Si ka-ofASva ag 
sa-rai **; and the rabbins number such a knowledge of personal 
secrets among the signs of the Messiah, and observe that 
from the want of it, Bar-Cocheba was detected to be a pseudo- 
Messiah '*. 

Farther on (v. 28.) Jesus reveals to the woman what Hase 
terms the sublimest principle of his religion, namely, that the 
service of God consists in a life of piety ; tells her that all 
ceremonial worship is about to be abolished ; and that he is the 
personage who will efiect this momentous change, that is, the 
Messiah. We have already shown it to be improbable that 
Jesus, who did not give his disciples to understand that he was 
the Messiah until a comparatively late period, should make an 

'■ Comp. Bretschneider, ut aup. ■. 49 f. 
** Qoniil. ii. 6. comp. iii. 12. 
" Schottgen, horae, ii. p. 371 f. 
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early and distinot disclosure on the subject to a Samaritan 
woman. In what respect was she worthy of a communication 
more explicit than ever fell to the lot of the disciples ? What 
could induce Jesus to send roaming into the futurity of reUgious 
history, the contemplation of a woman, whom he should rather 
have induced to examine herself, and to ponder on the corrup- 
tions of her own heart ? Nothing but the wish to elicit from her, 
at any cost, and without regard to her moral benefit, an acknow- 
ledgment, not only of his prophetic gifts, but of his Messiah- 
ship ; to which end it was necessary to give the conversation 
the above direction. But so contracted a design can never 
be imputed to Jesus, who on other occasions, exemplifies a 
more suitable mode of dealing with mankind : it is the design 
of the glorifying legend, or of an idealizing biographer. 

Meanwhile, continues the narrative (v. 27.), the disciples of 
Jesus returned from the city with provisions, and marvelled that 
he talked with a woman, contrary to rabbinical rule '*. While 
the woman, excited by the last disclosure of Jesus, hastens home- 
ward to invite her fellow-citizens to come and behold the 
Messiah-like stranger, the disciples entreat him to partake of the 
food they have procured ; he answers, / have meat to eat that 
ye know not of (v. 32). They, misunderstanding his words, 
imagine that some person has supplied him with food in their 
absence: one of those carnal interpretations of expressions 
intended spiritually by Jesus, which are of perpetual re- 
currence in the fourth gospel, and are therefore suspicious. 
Then follows a discourse on sowing and reaping (v. 35 AT.), 
which, compared with v. 37., can only mean that what Jesus 
has sown, the disciples will reap ". We admit that this is sus- 
ceptible of the general interpretation, that the germ of the king- 
dom of Ood, which blossomed and bore fruit under the cultiva- 
tion of the apostles, was first deposited in the world by Jesus : 
but it cannot be denied that a special apphcation is also in- 
tended. Jesus foresees that the woman, who is hastening 

•• Lightfoot, p. 1002. 
" Lucke, 1, f. 542. 
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towards the city, will procure him an opportunity of sowing the 
seed of the gospel in Samaria, and he promises the disciples that 
they at a fiiture time shall reap the fruits of his labours. Who is 
not here reminded of the propagation of Christianity in Samaria 
by Philip and the apostles, as narrated in the Acts'®? That, 
even abstracting all supernaturaUsm from our idea of the person 
of Jesus, he might have foreseen this progress of his cause 
in Samaria from his knowledge of its inhabitants, is not to be 
denied ; but as the above figurative prediction forms part of a 
whole more than improbable in an historical point of view, it is 
equally Uable to suspicion, especially as it is easy to show how it 
might originate without any foundation in fact. According to 
the prevalent tradition of the early church, as recorded in the 
synopticEil gospels, Jesus laboured personally in Galilee, Judea, 
and Perea only, — not in Samaria, which, however, as we learn 
from the Acts, embraced the gospel at no remote period from his 
death. How natural the tendency to perfect the agency of 
Jesus, by representing him to have sown the heavenly seed 
in Samaria, thus extending his ministry through all parts of 
Palestine ; to limit the glory of the apostles and other teachers 
to that of being the mere reapers of the harvest in Samaria ; and 
to put this distinction, on a suitable occasion, into the mouth 
of Jesus ! 

The result, then, of our examination of John's Samarian nar- 
rative is, that we cannot receive it as a real history : and the 
impression which it leaves as a whole tends to the same conclu- 
sion. Since Heracleon and Origen *^ the more ancient com- 
mentators have seldom refrained from giving the interview of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria an allegorical interpretation, 
on the ground that the entire scene has a legendary and poetic 
colouring. Jesus is seated at a well, — that idyUic locality with 
which the old Hebrew legend associates so many critical incidents; 
at the identical well, moreover, which a tradition, foimded on 
Gen. xxxiii. 19; xlviii. 22; Josh. xxiv. 32, reported to have 

" Lucke, s. 540, note. Bretschneider, b. 52. 
'• Comm. in Joan, torn. 13. 
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been given by Jacob to his son Joseph ; hence the spot, in addi- 
tion to its idyllic interest, has the more decided consecration of 
national and patriarchal recollections, and is all the more 
worthy of being trodden by the Messiah. At the well Jesus 
meets with a woman who has come out to draw water, just as, in 
the Old Testament, the expectant Eliezer encounters Rebekah 
with her pitcher, and as Jacob meets with Rachel, the destined 
ancestress of Israel, or Moses with his ftitui'e wife. Jesus begs 
of the woman to let him drink ; so does Eliezer of Rebekah ; 
after Jesus has made himself known to the woman as the 
Messiah, she runs back to the city, and fetches her neighbours : 
so Rebekah, after Eliezer has announced himself as Abraham's 
steward, and Rachel, after she has discovered that Jacob is her 
kinsman, hasten homeward to call their jfriends to welcome the 
honoured guest. It is, certainly, not one blameless as those 
early mothers in Israel, whom Jesus here encounters ; for this 
woman came forth as the representative of an impure people, 
who had been faithless to their marriage bond with Jehovah, 
and were then living in the practice of a false worship ; while 
her good-will, her deficient moral strength, and her obtuseness 
in spiritual things, perfectly typify the actual state of the Sa- 
maritans. Thus, the interview of Jesus with the woman of 
Samaria, is only a poetical representation of his ministry among 
the Samaritans narrated in the sequel; and this is itself a 
legendary prelude to the propagation of the gospel in Samaria 
after the death of Jesus. 

Renouncing the event in question as imhistorical, we know 
nothing of any connexion formed by Jesus with the Samaritans, 
and there remain as indications of his views regarding them, 
only his favourable notice of an individual from among them 
(Luke xvii. 16.) ; his unpropitious reception in one of their 
villages (Luke ix. 63.) ; the prohibition with respect to them, 
addressed to his disciples (Matt. x. 5.) ; the eulogistic parable, 
(Luke X. 80. flP.) ; and his valedictory command, that the 
gospel should be preached in Samaria (Acts i. 8). This ex- 
press command being subsequent to the resurrection of Jesus, 

VOL. II. K 
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its reality must remain problematical for us until we have 
examined the evidence for that capital fact; and it is to be 
questioned whether without it, and notwithstanding the alleged 
prohibition, the unhesitating conduct of the apostles, Acts viii., 
can be explained. Are we then to suppose on the part of the 
apostolic history, a cancelling of hesitations and deliberations 
that really occurred ; or on the part of Matthew, an unwarranted 
ascription of national bigotry to Jesus ; or, finally, on the part 
of Jesus, a progressive enlargement of view ? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DISCIPLES OP JESUS. 



§ 70. 

OALLDfO Of TBM FIBST OOMPAITIONS OF JBSUS. DirFBRSHOB BBTWIBN TBI FIRST 
TWO KYAHOBLXSTS AHJ> THE FOURTH. 

The first two evangelists agree in stating that Jesus, when walk- 
ing by the sea of Galilee, called, first, the two brothers Andrew 
and Peter, and immediately after, James and John, to forsake 
their fishing nets, and to follow him (Matt. iv. 18 — 22 ; Mark 
i. 16 — 20). The fourth evangelist also narrates (i. 36 — 51,) 
how the first disciples came to attach themselves to Jesus, and 
among them we find Peter and Andrew, and, in all probability, 
John, for it is generally agreed that the nameless companion of 
Andrew was that ultimately favourite apostle. James is absent 
from this account, and instead of his vocation, we have that of 
Philip and Nathanael. But even when the persons are the 
same, all the particulars of their meeting with Jesus are variously 
detailed. In the two synoptical gospels, the scene is the coast 
of the Galilean sea : in the fourth, Andrew, Peter, and their 
anonymous friend, unite themselves to Jesus in the vicinity of 
the Jordan ; Philip and Nathanael, on the way from thence into 
Galilee. In the former, again, Jesus in two instances calls a 
pair of brothers ; in the latter, it is first Andrew and his 
companion, then Peter, and anon Philip and Nathanael, who 
meet with Jesus. But the most important difference is this : 

E 2 
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while, in Matthew and Mark, the brethren are called from their 
fishing immediately by Jesus ; in John, nothing more is said 
of the respective situations of those who were summoned, than 
that they come, and are found, and Jesus himself calls only 
Philip ; Andrew and his nameless companion being directed to 
him by the Baptist, Peter brought by Andrew, and Nathanael 
by Philip. 

Thus the two narratives appear to refer to separate events ; 
and if it be asked which of those events was prior to the other, 
we must reply that John seems to assign the earlier date to 
his incidents, for he represents them as taking place before the 
return of Jesus from the scene of his baptism into Galilee; while 
the synoptists place theirs after that journey, especially if, 
according to a calculation often adopted, we regard the return 
into GaUlee, which they make so important an epoch, as being 
that from the first passover, not from the baptism. It is evi- 
dent, too, from the intrinsic nature of the occurrences reported 
by the fourth evangehst, that they could not have succeeded 
those in Matthew and Mark. For if, as these writers tell us, 
Andrew and John had already followed Jesus, they could not 
again be in the train of the Baptist, as we see them in the 
fourth gospel, nor would it have been necessary for that teacher 
to have directed tlieir attention to Jesus ; neither if Peter had 
already been called by Jesus himself to become a fisher of men, 
was there any need for his brother Andrew to bring him to his 
already elected master. Nevertheless, expositors with one 
voice declare that the two narratives are equally adapted to pre- 
cede, or follow, each other. The fourth gospel, say they *, re- 
counts merely the first introduction of these men to Jesus ; they 
did not forthwith become his constant followers, but were first 
installed by Jesus in their proper discipleship on the occasion 
which the synoptists have preserved. 

Let us test the justness of their view. In the synoptical 
narrative Jesus says to his ftiture disciples, Come after me, 

* Kninol, Comm. in Matth. b. 100; Lttcke, Comm. z. Joh. 1, ■. 888; Olnhausen 
bibl. Comm., 1, s. 197 ; Hasc, Leben JeBu, % 56. 61. 
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iti/Tt i'TrUbi ftov, and the result is that they follow him (n«oxoi'- 
%}i\<ray awrw). If we understand from this that the disciples 
thenceforth constantly followed Jesus, how can we give a dif- 
ferent interpretation to the similar expression in the fourth 
gospel, Follow me, ahoxouhi /uioi? It is therefore a laudable 
consistency in Paulus, to see, in both instances, merely an invi- 
tation to a temporary companionship during a walk in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood'. But this interpretation is incom- 
patible with the synoptical history. How could Peter, at a 
later period, say so emphatically to Jesus, We have left all, and 
followed thee: what shall we have therefore^ — how could 
Jesus promise to him and to every one who had forsaken 
houses, &c. a hundredfold recompense (Matt. xix. 27ff.X 
if this forsaking and following had been so transient and inter- 
rupted ? From these considerations alone it is probable that 
the aKoxoodii fMot in John also denotes the commencement of a 
permanent connexion ; but there are besides the plainest indi* 
cations that this is the case in the context to the narrative. 
Precisely as in the synoptical gospels, Jesus appears alone 
before the scene of the vocation, but after this on every fit oc- 
casion the attendance of his disciples is mentioned : so in the 
fourth gospel, from the time of the occurrence in question, the 
previously solitary Jesus appears in the company of his dis- 
ciples (ii. 2; xii. 17; iii. 22; iv. 8, 27, (fee). To say that these 
disciples, acquired in Peraea, again dispersed themselves after 
the return of Jesus into Galilee*, is to do violence to the gos- 
pels out of harmonistic zeal. But even supposing such a dis- 
persion, they could not, in the short time which it is possible 
to allow for their separation from Jesus, have become so com- 
pletely strangers to him, that he would have been obUged to 
re-open an acquaintance with them after the manner narrated 
by the synoptical writers. Still less probable is it that Jesus, 
after having distinguished Simon in the most individual manner 
by the surname Cephas on their first interview, would on a later 

* Leben Jeta, ],a, 8. 212. 

■ Paulas, Leben Je»H, 1, a, s. 213 ; Sieffert, liber dm t^rapning u. t. f., ». 72. 
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oooasion address to him the summons to be a fisher of men — 
a destination which was common to all the disciples. 

The rationahstic commentators perceive a special advantage 
in their position of tiie two narratives. It accounts^ say they, 
for what must otherwise be in the highest degree surprising, 
namely, that Jesus merely in passing, and at the first glance, 
should choose four fishermen for his disciples, and that among 
them he should have alighted on the two most distinguished 
aposties ; that, moreover, these four men, actively employed in 
their business, should leave it on the instant of their receiving 
an enigmatical summons £rom a man with whom they had no 
intimate acquaintance, and devote themselves to him as his 
followers. Now on comparing the fourth gospel, we see that 
Jesus had learned to know these men long before, and that 
they, too, had had demonstration of his excellence, whence it is 
easy to understand the felicity of his choice, and their readiness 
to follow him. But this apparent advantage is the condemning 
circumstance in the above position ; for nothing can more 
directly counteract the intention of the first two evangelists, 
than to suppose a previous acquaintance between Jesus and the 
brethren whom he summons to follow him. In both gospels, 
great stress is laid on the fact that they immediately sMaf 
left their nets, resolved to follow Jesus : the writers must there- 
fore have deemed this something extraordinary, which it cer- 
tainly was not, if these men had previously been in his train. 
In relation to Jesus also, the point of the narrative lies in his 
having, with a prophetic spirit, and at the first glance, selected 
the right individuals, not needing that any should testify of 
many for he knew what was in man, according to John ii. 25, 
and thus presenting one of the characteristics which the Jews 
expected in their Messiah. 

If, then, each of these two diverse narratives professes to 
describe the first acquaintance of Jesus with his most distin- 
guished disciples, it follows that one only can be correct, while 
the other is necessarily erroneous*. It is our task to inquire 

* See Fritzsche, in Matt p. 189. 
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which has the more intrinsic proofs of veracity. With respect 
to the synoptical representation, we share the diflBculty which is 
felt hy Paolus, in regarding it as a true account of the first in- 
terview between the parties. A penetration into the character 
of men at the first glance, such as is here supposed to have 
be«i evinced by Jesus, transcends all that is naturally possible 
to the most fortunate and practised knowledge of mankind. 
The nature of man is only revealed by his words and actions ; 
the gift of discerning it without these means, belongs to the 
visionary, or to that species of intuition for which the rabbinical 
designation of this messianic attribute, odorando judicare^y is 
not at all too' monstrous. Scarcely less improbable is the un- 
hesitating obedience of the disciples, for Jesus had not yet 
acquired his Galilean fame ; and to account for this prompti- 
tude we must suppose that the voice and will of Jesus had a 
coercive influence over minds, independently of preparation and 
motives*, which would be to complete the incredibility of the 
narrative by adding a magical trait to the visionary one already 
exposed. 

If these negative arguments are deemed strong enough to 
annul the pretensions of the narrative to an historical character, 
the alternative is to assign to it a mythical interpretation, if we 
can show on positive grounds that it might have been con- 
structed in a traditional maimer without historical foundation. 
As adequate inducements to the formation of such a legend, we 
may point, not only to the above cited Jewish notion of the 
Messiah as the searcher of hearts, but to a specific type of this 
vocation of the apostles, contained in the narrative (I Kings 
xix. 19 — 21,) of the mode in which the prophet Elijah sum- 
moned Elisha to become his follower. Here Jesus calls the 
brethren firom their nets and their fishing ; there the prophet 
calls his future disciple firom the oxen and the plough ; in both 
cases there is a transition firom simple, physical labour, to the 
highest spiritual office — a contrast which, as is exemplified in 

* Rchtfttgen, hone, ii. p. 372. 

* Fauluf, ut lup. 
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the Roman history, tradition is apt either to cherish or to create. 
Further, the fishermen, at the call of Jesus, forsake their 
nets and follow him ; so Elisha, when Elijah cast his mantle 
over him, left the oxen, and ran after Elijah. This is one 
apparent divergency, which is a yet more striking proof of the 
relation between the two narratives, than is their general simi- 
larity. The prophet's disciple entreated that before he attached 
himself entirely to Elijah, he might be permitted to take leave 
of his father and mother ; and the prophet does not hesitate to 
grant him this request, on the understood condition that Elisha 
should return to him. Similar petitions are offered to Jesus 
(Luke ix. 59 ff. ; Matt. viii. 21 f.) by some whom he had called, 
or who had volunteered to follow him; but Jesus does not 
accede to these requests : on the contrary, he enjoins the one 
who wished previously to bury his father, to enter on his disciple- 
ship without delay; and the other, who had begged permission 
to bid farewell to his friends, he at once dismisses as unfit for 
the kingdom of God. In strong contrast with the divided spirit 
manifested by these feeble proselytes, it is said of the apostles, 
that they, without asking any delay, immediately forsook their 
occupation, and, in the case of James and John, their father. 
Could any thing betray more clearly than this one feature, that 
the narrative is an embellished imitation of that in the Old 
Testament, intended to show that Jesus, in his character of 
Messiah, exacted a more decided adhesion, accompanied with 
greater sacrifices, than Elijah, in his character of Prophet 
merely, required or was authorized to require ^ ? The liistorical 
germ of the narrative may be this : several of the most eminent 
disciples of Jesus, particularly Peter, dwelling on the shores of 
the sea of GaUlee, had been fishermen, whence Jesus during 
their subsequent apostolic agency may have sometimes styled 
them fishers of men. But without doubt, their relation with 
Jesus was formed gradually, like other human relations, and 
is only elevated into a marvel through the obliviousness of 
tradition. 

' FauluB, exeg. Handb. 1. b. s. 464. 
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By removing the synoptical narrative we make room for that 
of John ; but whether we are to receive it as historical, can only 
be decided by an examination of its matter. At the very out- 
set, it excites no favourable prejudice, that John the Baptist is 
the one who directs the first two disciples to Jesus ; for if there 
be any truth in the representation given in a former chapter of 
the relation between Jesus and the Baptist, some disciples of 
the latter might, indeed, of their own accord attach themselves 
to Jesus, formerly their fellow-disciple, but nothing could be 
Deurther from the intention of the Baptist than to resign his own 
adherents to Jesus. This particular seems indebted for its ex- 
istence to the apologetic interest of the fourth gospel, which 
seeks to strengthen the cause of Jesus by the testimony of the 
Baptist. Further, that Andrew, after one evening's intercourse 
with Jesus, should announce him to his brother with the words. 
We have found the Messiah (i. 42.); that Philip too, imme- 
diately after his call, should speak of him in a similar manner to 
Nathanael (v. 46) ; is an improbability which I know not how to 
put strongly enough. We gather from the synoptical statement, 
which we have above decided to be trustworthy, that some time 
was necessary for the disciples to recognize Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and openly confess their belief through their spokesman 
Peter, whose tardy discernment Jesus would have been incor- 
rect in panegyrizing as a divine revelation, if it amounted to no 
more than what was communicated to him by his brother 
Andrew at the commencement of his discipleship. Equally 
unnatural is the manner in which Jesus is said to have received 
Simon. He accosts him with the words. Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jona, — a mode of salutation which seems, as Bengel 
has well remarked ^ to imply that Jesus had a supernatural 
acquaintance with the name and origin of a man previously 
unknown to him, analogous to his cognizance of the number of 
the Samaritan woman's husbands, and of Nathanael's presence 
under the fig-tree. Jesus then proceeds to bestow on Simon 

• Onomen, in loc. 
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the significant surname of Cephas or Peter. If we are not in- 
clined to degrade the speech of Jesus into buffoonery, by refer- 
ring this appellation to the bodily organization of the disciple *, 
we must suppose that Jesus at the first glance, with the eye of 
him who knew hearts, penetrated into the inmost nature of 
Simon, and discovered not only his general fitness for the 
apostleship, but also the special, individual qualities which 
rendered him comparable to a rock. According to Matthew, it 
was not until after long intercourse with Jesus, and after he 
had given many manifestations of his peculiar character, that 
this surname was conferred on Simon, accompanied by an ex- 
planation of its meaning (xvi. 18.) : evidently a much more 
natural account of the matter than that of the fourth evangelist, 
who makes Jesus discern at the first glance the fiiture value of 
Simon to his cause, an odorando judicare which transcends 
the synoptical representation in the same ratio as the declara- 
tion. Thou shalt be called Cephas y presupposes a more in- 
timate knowledge, than the proposal, / will make you Jishers 
of men. Even after a more lengthened conversation with 
Peter, such as Llicke supposes", Jesus could not pronounce so 
decidedly on his character, without being a searcher of hearts, 
or falling under the imputation of forming too precipitate a 
judgment. It is indeed possible that the Christian legend, 
attracted by the significance of the name, may have represented 
Jesus as its author, while, in fact, Simon had borne it firom his 
birth. 

The entire narrative concerning Nathanael is a tissue of im- 
probabilities. When Philip speaks to him of a Messiah from 
Nazareth, he makes the celebrated answer. Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth (v. 47.) ? There is no historical datum 
for supposing that Nazareth, when Jesus began his ministry, 
was the object of particular odium or contempt ", and there is 
every probability that the adversaries of Christianity were the 

• Paulu», Leben Jc»u, 1. a. b. 168. 

»• S. 385. 

" Vid. Lucke, ». 389 f. 
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first to cast an aspersion on the native city of the Messiah whom 
they rejected. In the time of Jesus, Nazareth was only depre- 
ciated by the Jews, as being a Galilean city — a stigma which it 
bore in common with many others : but in this sense it could 
not be despised by Nathanael, for he was himself a Galilean 
(xxi. 2.). The only probable explanation is that a derisive 
question, which, at the time of the composition of the fourth 
gospel, the Christians had often to hear from their opponents, 
was put into the mouth of a cotemporary of Jesus, that by the 
manner in which he was divested of his doubt, others might be 
induced to comply with the invitation, to come and see. As 
Nathanael approaches Jesus, the latter pronounces this judgment 
on his character, Behold an Israelite indeed^ in whom is no 
guile (v. 48.) ! Paulus is of opinion that Jesus might have pre- 
viously gathered some intimations concerning Nathanael at 
Cana, where he had just been attending a marriage of some rela- 
tions ". But if Jesus had become acquainted with Nathanael's 
character in a natural way, he must, in answer to the question 
Whence knowest thou me ? either have reminded him of the 
occasion on which they had had an earlier interview, or referred 
to the favourable report of others. Instead of this he speaks of 
his knowledge that Nathanael had been tarrying under a fig- 
tree : a knowledge which from its result is evidently intended to 
appear supernatural. Now to use information, obtained by 
ordinary means, so as to induce a belief that it has been com- 
municated supematurally, is charlatanism, if anything deserve 
the name. As, however, the narrator certainly did not mean to 
impute such artifice to Jesus, it is undeniably his intention to 
ascribe to him a supernatural knowledge of Nathanael's cha- 
racter. As little are the words. When thou wast under the Jig- 
tree y I saw thee, explained by the exclamation of Paulus, "How 
often one sees and observes a man who is unconscious of one's 
gaze !" Liicke and Tholiick are also of opinion, that Jesus ob- 
served Nathanael under the fig-tree in a natural manner ; they 

•» Utsup. 
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add, however, the conjecture, that the latter was engaged in 
some occupation, such as prayer or the study of the law, which 
afforded Jesus a key to his character. But if Jesus meant to 
imply, " How can I fail to he convinced of thy virtue, having 
watched thee during thy earnest study of the law, and thy fervent 
prayer under the fig-tree?" he would not have omitted the word 
wfocTfi/xoMEvov {praying) ^ or avayivufTHovT a {reading) , for want of 
which we can extract no other sense from his declaration than 
this : ** Thou mayest he assured of my power to penetrate into 
thy inmost soul, from the fact that I heheld thee when thou 
wast in a situation from which all merely human observers were 
excluded." Here the whole stiess is thrown not on any pecu- 
liarity in the situation of the person seen, hut on the fact that 
Jesus saw him, whence it is necessarily inferred that he did so 
by no ordinary, natural, means. To imagine that Jesus pos- 
sessed such a second sight, is, we grant, not a little extravagant; 
but for that very reason, it is the more accordant with the then 
existing notions of a prophet, and of the Messiah. A like power of 
seeing and hearing beyond the limits assigned to human organs, 
is attributed to EUsha in the Old Testament. When (2 Kings 
vi. 8, ff.) the king of Syria makes war against Israel, Elisha 
indicates to the king of Israel every position of the enemy's 
camp ; and when the king of Syria expresses his suspicion that 
he is betrayed by deserters, he is told that the Israelitish pro- 
phet knows all the words that he, the king of Syria, speaks in 
his private chamber. Thus also (xxi. 32,) EUsha knows that 
Joram has sent out messengers to murder him. How could it 
be endiu*ed that the Messiah should fall short of the prophet in 
his powers of vision ? This particular, too, enables our evange- 
list to form a cUmax, in which Jesus ascends from the penetra- 
tion of one immediately present (v. 42), to that of one ap- 
proaching for the first time (v. 48), and finally, to the percep- 
tion of one out of the reach of human eyesight. That Jesus 
goes a step farther in the climax, and says, that this proof 
of his messianic second sight is a trifle compared with what 
Nathanael has yet to see, — that on him, the Son of man, the 
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angels of God shall descend from the opened heavens (v. 51), 
— in nowise shows, as Paulas thinks, that there was nothing 
miraculous in that first proof, for there is a gradation even in 
miracles. 

Thus in the narrative of John we stumhle at every step on 
difficulties, in some instances greater than those with which the 
synoptical accounts are encumbered : hence we Icam as little 
from the one as the other, concerning the manner in which the 
first disciples attached themselves to Jesus. I cannot agree 
with the author of the Probabilia ", in deriving the divergency 
of the fourth evangelist from his predecessors, from the wish to 
avoid mentioning the derided fishing-trade of the most distin- 
guished apostles; since in chap, xxi., which Bretschneider allows 
to be by the same hand as the rest of the gospel, he unhesi- 
tatingly introduces the obnoxious employment. I rather sur- 
mise that the idea of their having received their decisive apos- 
tolic call while actually engaged with their fishing-nets, was not 
afloat in the tradition from which the fourth evangelist drew ; 
and that this writer formed his scenes, partly on the probably 
historical report that some disciples of Jesus had belonged to 
the school of the Baptist, and partly from the wish to represent 
in the most favourable light the relation between Jesus and the 
Baptist, and the supernatural gifts of the former. 

§ 71. 

pbter'0 draught OW riSHSS. 

We have hitherto examined only two accounts of the vocation 
of Peter and his companions ; there is a third given by Luke 
(v. 1 — 11.). I shall not dilate on the minor points of differ- 
ence ' between his narrative and that of the first two evangelists ; 
the essential distinction is, that in Luke the disciples do not, as 
in Matthew and Mark, unite themselves to Jesus on a simple 
invitation, but in consequence of a plentiful draught of fishes, 

" P. 141. 

» Storr, Ueber den Zwcck d^r ct. Ge«t1i. imd der Br. Joh., r. 350. 
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to which Je8U8 has assisted Simon. If this feature be allowed 
to constitute Luke's narrative a separate one from that of his 
predecessors, we have next to inquire into its intrinsic credi- 
bility, and then to ascertain its relation to that of Matthew and 
Mark. 

Jesus, oppressed by the throng of people on the shore of the 
Galilean sea, enters into a ship, that he may address them with 
more ease at a little distance from land. Having brought his 
discourse to a close, he desires Simon, the owner of the boat, 
to launch out into the deep, and let down his nets for a draught. 
Simon, although little encouraged by the poor result of the last 
night's fishing, declares himself willing, and is rewarded by so 
extraordinary a draught, that Peter and his partners, James 
and John (Andrew is not here mentioned), are struck with 
astonishment, the former even with awe, before Jesus, as a 
superior being. Jesus then says to Simon, Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men, and the issue is that the three 
fishermen forsake all, and follow him. 

The rationalistic commentators take pains to show that what 
is above narrated might occur in a natural way. According to 
them, the astonishing consequence of letting down the net was 
the result of an accurate observation on the part of Jesus, as- 
sisted by a happy fortuity. Paulus' supposes that Jesus at first 
wished to launch out farther into the deep merely to escape from 
the crowd, and that it was not until after sailing to some distance, 
that, descrying a place where the fish were abundant, he desired 
Peter to let down the net. But he has fallen into a twofold con- 
tradiction of the evangelical narrative. In close connexion with 
the command to launch out into the deep, Jesus adds, Let down 
your nets for a draught {eTraviyaye elg ro fiaOo^y *al x^^^^'^^ 
ra ^Urua, x. t. X.), as if this were one of his objects in changing 
the locality ; and if he spoke thus when at a little distance only 
from the shore, his hope of a successful draught could not be 
the effect of his having observed a place abundant in fish on the 

* Exeg. Uandb. 1, b. g. 449. 
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main sea, which the vessel had not yet reached. Our rational- 
ists must therefore take refuge in the opinion of the author of 
the Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth, who 
says, Jesus conjectured on general grounds, that under existing 
circumstances (indicative probably of an approaching storm), 
fishing in the middle of the sea would succeed better than it 
had done in the night. But, proceeding firom the natural point 
of view, how could Jesus be a better judge in this matter, than 
the men who had spent half their life on the sea in the employ- 
ment of fishing ? Certainly if the fishermen observed nothing 
which could give them hope of a plentifiil draught, neither in a 
natural manner could Jesus; and the agreement between his 
words and the result, must, adhering to the natural point of 
view, be put down wholly to the account of chance. But what 
senseless audacity, to promise at random a success, which, 
judging firom the occurrences of the past night, was little likely 
to follow ! It is said, however, that Jesus only desires Peter to 
make another attempt, without giving any definite promise. 
But, we must rejoin, in the emphatic injunction, which Peter's 
remark on the inauspicious aspect of circumstances for fishing 
does not induce him to revoke, there is a latent promise, and 
the words. Let down your nets, &c., in the present passage, 
can hardly have any other meaning than that plainly expressed 
in the similar scene, John xxi. 6., Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship, and ye shall find. When, moreover, Peter 
retracts his objection in the words. Nevertheless at thy word I 
will let down the net, kiti i\ t« prifAart <rou ;(aXa0'« to Hktuov, 
though ftifAa may be translated by command rather than by 
promise, in either case he implies a hope that what Jesus en- 
joins will not be without result. If Jesus had not intended to 
excite this hope, he must immediately have put an end to it, if 
he would not expose himself to disgrace in the event of failure ; 
and on no account ought he to have accepted the attitude and 
expressions of Peter as his due, if he had only merited them by 
a piece of lucky advice given at a venture. 

The drift of the narrative, then, obliges us to admit that the 
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writer intended to signalize a miracle. This miracle may be 
viewed either as one of power, or of knowledge. If the former, 
we are to conceive that Jesus, by his supernatural power, caused 
the fish to congregate in that part of the sea where he com- 
manded Peter to cast in his net. Now that Jesus should be 
able, by the immediate action of his will, to influence men, in 
the nature of whose minds his spiritual energy might find a 
fulcrum, may to a certain extent be conceived, without any wide 
deviation firom psychological laws ; but that he could thus in- 
fluence irrational beings, and those not isolated animals inmie- 
diately present to him, but shoals of fish in the depths of the 
sea, it is impossible to imagine out of the domain of magic. 
Olshausen compares this operation of Jesus to that of the divine 
omnipotence in the annual migrations offish and birds"; but 
the comparison is worse than lame, — it lacks all parallelism ; 
for the latter is an effect of the divine agency, linked in the 
closest manner with all the other operations of God in external 
nature, with the change of seasons, &c. : while the former, even 
presupposing Jesus to be actually God, would be an isolated 
act, interrupting the chain of natural phenomena ; a distinction 
that removes any semblance of parallelism between the two 
cases. Allowing the possibility of such a miracle, (and firom 
the supranaturaUstic point of view, nothing is in itself impos- 
sible,) did it subserve any apparent object, adequate to deter- 
mine Jesus to so extravagant a use of his miraculous powers ? 
Was it so important that Peter should be inspired by this inci- 
dent with a superstitious fear, not accordant with the spirit of 
the New Testament ? Was this the only preparation for en- 
grafting the true faith? or did Jesus believe that it was only by 
such signs that he could win disciples ? How little faith must 
he then have had in the force of mind and of truth ! how much 
too meanly must he have estimated Peter, who, at a later period 
at least (John vi. 68), clung to his society, not on account of 
the miracles which he beheld Jesus perform, but for the sake 
of the word^ of eternal life, which came from his lips ! 

* Bibl. Coram. 1, p. SS.'*.. 
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Under the pressure of these difficulties, refuge may be sought 
in the other supposition as the more facile one ; namely, that 
Jesus, by means of his superhuman knowledge, was merely 
aware that in a certain place there was then to be found a mul- 
titude of fishes, and that he communicated this information to 
Peter. If by this it be meant that Jesus, through the possession 
of an omniscience such as is commonly attributed to (rod, knew 
at aU times, all the fish, in all seas, rivers, and lakes ; there is 
an end to his human consciousness. If, however, it be merely 
meant that when he crossed any water he became cognizant of 
its various tribes of fish, with their relative position ; even this 
would be quite enough to encumber the space in his mind that 
was due to more weighty thoughts. Lastly, if it be meant that 
he knew this, not constantly and necessarily, but as often as he 
wished ; it is impossible to understand how, in a mind like that 
of Jesus, a desire for such knowledge should arise, — how he, 
whose vocation had reference to the depths of the human heart, 
should be tempted to occupy himself with the fish-frequented 
depths of the waters. 

But before we pronounce on this narrative of Luke, we must 
consider it in relation to the cognate histories in the first two 
synoptical gospels. The chronological relation of the respective 
events is the first point. The supposition that the miraculous 
draught of fishes in Luke was prior to the vocation narrated by 
the two other evangelists, is excluded by the consideration, that 
the firm attachment which that miracle awakened in the dis- 
ciples, would render a new call superfluous ; or by the still 
stronger objection, that if an invitation, accompanied by a 
miracle, had not sufficed to ally the men to Jesus, he could 
hardly flatter himself that a subsequent bare summons, unsup- 
ported by any miracle, would have a better issue. The con- 
trary chronological position presents a better climax ; but why 
a second invitation, if the first had succeeded ? For to suppose 
that the brethren who followed him on the; first summons, again 
left him until the second, is to cut the knot, instead of untying 
it. Still more complicated is the difficulty, when we takt* in 

VOL. II. F 
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addition the narrative of the fourth evangelist : for what shall 
we think of the connexion between Jesus and Ids disciples, if it 
began in the manner described by John ; if, after this, the dis- 
ciples having from some unknown cause separated from their 
master, he again called them, as if nothing of the kind had 
before occurred, on the shore of the Galilean sea; and if, this in- 
vitation also producing no permanent adherence, he for the 
third time summoned them to follow him, fortifying this final 
experiment by a miracle ? The entire drift of Luke's narrative 
is such as to exclude, rather than to imply, any earlier and 
more intimate relation between Jesus and his ultimate disciples. 
For the indifferent mention of two ships on the shore, whose 
owners were gone out of them to wash their nets, Simon being 
unnamed until Jesus chooses to avail himself of his boat, 
seems, as Schleiermacher has convincingly shewn *, to convey 
the idea that the two parties were entire strangers to each other, 
and that these incidents were preparatory to a relation yet to be 
formed, not indicative of one already existing : so that the healing 
of Peter's mother-in-law, previously recounted by Luke, either 
occurred, like many other cures of Jesus, without producing 
any intimate connexion, or has too early a date assigned to it 
by that evangeUst. The latter conjecture is supported by the 
fact that Matthew places the miracle later. 

Thus, it fares with the narrative of Luke, when viewed in 
relation to that of Matthew and Mark, as it did with that of 
John, when placed in the same light; neither will bear the 
other to precede, or to follow it, — in short, they exclude each 
other *. Which then is the correct narrative ? Schleiermacher 
prefers that of the evangelist on whom he has commented, 
because it is more particular*; and Sieffert^ has recently 
asserted with great emphasis, that no one has ever yet doubted 
the superiority of Luke's narrative, as a faithfrd picture of the 

• Ueber den Lukas, s. 70. 

• This, with the legendary character of both narratives, is acknowledged by De 
Wette, cxeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 47. 1, 2, s. 38 f. 

• Neander is of the same opinion, L. J. s. 249 f. 
' Ueber den Ursprun^ des ersten kan. Kv. s. 73. 
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entire occurrence, the number of its special, dramatic, and in- 
trinsically authenticated details, advantageously distinguishing 
it from the account in the first (and second) gospel, iwhich by 
its omission of the critical incident, the turning point in the 
narrative (the draught of fishes), is characterized as the recital 
of one who was not an eye-witness. I have already presented 
myself elsewhere ' to this critic, as one hardy enough to express 
the doubt of which he denies the existence, and I here repeat 
the question : supposing one only of the two narratives to have 
been modified by oral tradition, which alternative is more in 
accordance with the nature of that means of transmission, — 
that the tangible fiact of a draught of fishes should evaporate 
into a mere saying respecting fishers of men, or that this figu- 
rative expression should be condensed into a literal history ? 
The answer to this question cannot be dubious ; for when was 
it in the nature of the legend to spiritualize ? to change the 
real, such as the story of a miracle, into the ideal, such as a 
mere verbal image ? The stage of human culture to which the 
legend belongs, and the mental faculty in which it originates, 
demand that it should give a stable body to fleeting thought, 
that it should counteract the ambiguity and changeableness of 
words, by affixing them to the permanent and universally un- 
derstood symbol of action. 

It is easy to show how, out of the expression preserved by 
the first evangelist, the miraculous story of the third might be 
formed. If Jesus, in allusion to the former occupation of some 
of his apostles, had called them fishers of men ; if he had com- 
pared the kingdom of heaven to a net cast into the sea, in 
which all kinds of fish were taken (Matt. xiii. 47) ; it was but 
a following out of these ideas to represent the apostles as those 
who, at the word of Jesus, cast out the net, and gathered in the 
miraculous multitude of fishes ^. If we add to this, that the 

• Berliner JahrbUcher fiir wiasenachaftliche Kritik, 1834, Not. ; now in the Cha- 
rakteristiken u. Kritiken, s. 264 f. 

• According to Dc Wette, the copious draught of fishes was a symbolical miracle, 
typifying the rich firuits of the apostolic ministry. 
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ancient legend was fond of occupying its wonder-workers with 
affairs of fishing, as we see in the story related of Pythagoras 
by Jamblichns and Porphyry'"; it will no longer appear im- 
probable, that Peter's miraculous draught of fishes is but the 
expression about the fishers of men, transmuted into the history 
of a miracle, and this view will at once set us firee firom all the 
difficulties that attend the natural, as well as the supranatural, 
interpretation of the narrative. 

A similar miraculous draught of fishes is recorded in the ap- 
pendix to the fourth gospel, as having occurred after the resur- 
rection (ch. xxi.). Here again Peter is fishing on the Galilean 
sea, in company with the sons of Zebedee and some other dis- 
ciples, and again he has been toiUng all night, and has taken 
nothing". Early in the morning, Jesus comes to the shore, 
and asks, without their recognizing him, if they have any meat ? 
On their answering in the negative, he directs them to cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, whereupon they have an ex- 
tremely rich draught, and are led by this sign to recognize 
Jesus. That this history is distinct irom the one given by Luke, 
is, from its great similarity, scarcely conceivable ; the same narra- 
tive has doubtless been placed by tradition in different periods 
of the life of Jesus ". 

Lot us now compare these three fishing histories, — the two 
narrated of Jesus, and that narrated of Pythagoras, — and their 
mythical character will be obvious. That which, in Luke, is 
indubitably intended as a miracle of power, is, in the history of 
Jamblichus, a miracle of knowledge ; for Pythagoras merely tells 
in a supernatural memner the number of fish already caught by 
natural means. The narrative of John holds a middle place, 
for in it also the number of the fish (153) plays a part; but 

*• Porphyr. vita Pytbagorae, no. 25. ed. Kiesaling; Jamblich. v. P. no. 86. der». 
Amg. It if fiiir to adduce this history, because, being less marvellous than the 
gospel narrative, it can hardly be an imitation, but must have arisen independently, 
and hence it evinces a common tendency of the Aurient legend. 

" Luke V. 5 : h* 7Xfn rUt wxrig »»9riirttvri( •v))y ix«/3«^i». John xxi. 3 : 
jMBi If Ijtiivif rn vvut) iTiacrm* tvitv. 

»• Comp. d« W>tte, ixeg. Handb., 1, 3, s. 21 y. 
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instead of being predetermined by the worker of the miracle, it 
is simply stated by the narrator. One legendary feature com- 
mon to all the three narratives, is the manner in which the 
multitude and weight of the fishes are described ; especially as 
this sameness of manner accompanies a diversity in particulars. 
According to Luke, the multitude is so great that the net is 
broken, one ship will not hold them, and after they have been 
divided between the two vessels, both threaten to sink. In the 
view of the tradition given in the fourth gospel, it was not 
calculated to magnify the power of the miraculous agent, that 
the net which he had so marvellously filled should break ; but 
as here also the aim is to exalt the miracle by celebrating the 
number and weight of the fishes, they are said to be fjttya^oi 
{great) y and it is added that the men were not able to draw the 
net for the multitude of Jishes : instead, however, of lapsing 
out of the miraculous into the common by the breaking of the 
net, a second miracle is ingeniously made, — that for all there 
were so many^ yet was not the net broken, Jamblichus pre- 
sents a fiirther wonder (the only one he has, besides the know- 
ledge of Pythagoras as to the number of the fish) : namely, that 
while the fish were being counted, a process that must have re- 
quired a considerable time, not one of them died. If there be a 
mind that, not perceiving in the narratives we have compared 
the finger-marks of tradition, and hence the legendary character 
of these evangelical anecdotes, still leans to the historical inter- 
pretation, whether natural or supernatural ; that mind must be 
alike ignorant of the true character both of legend and of his- 
tory, of the natural and the supernatural. 

§ 72. 

CALLING OF MATTHCW. OORVKXIOM OF JISD8 WITH THV PUBLIOAKS. 

The first gospel (ix. 9 fi*.) tells of a man named Matthew, to 
whom, when sitting at the receipt of custom, Jesus said. Follow 
me. Instead of Matthew, the second and third gospels have 
Levi, and Mark adds that he was the son of Alpheus (Mark 
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ii. 14 ff. ; Luke v. 27 ff.)- At the call of Jesus, Luke says that 
he left all ; Matthew merely states, that he followed Jesus and 
prepared a meal, of which many puhUcans and sinners partook, 
to the great scandal of the Pharisees. 

From the difference of the names it has been conjectured that 
the evangelists refer to two different events* ; but this difference 
of the name is more than counterbalanced by the similarity of 
the circumstances. In all the ttree cases the call of the pub- 
lican is preceded and followed by the same occurrences ; the 
subject of the narrative is in the same situation ; Jesus addresses 
him in the same words ; and the issue is the same '. Hence 
the opinion is pretty general, that the three synoptists have in 
this instance detailed only one event. But did tliey also under- 
stand only one person under different names, and was that 
person the apostle Matthew ? 

This is commonly represented as conceivable on the supposi- 
tion that Levi was the proper name of the individual, and 
Matthew merely a surname*; or that after he had attached 
himself to Jesus, he exchanged the former for tlie latter *. To 
substantiate such an opinion, there should be some indication 
that the evangelists who name the chosen pubUcan Levi, in- 
tend under that designation no other than the Matthew men- 
tioned in their catalogues of the apostles (Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13.). On the contrary, in these catalogues, 
where many surnames and double names occur, not only do 
they omit the name of Levi as the earUer or more proper appel- 
lation of Matthew, but they leave him undistinguished by the 
epithet, o TEXwynj {t/ie publican), added by the first evan- 
geUst in his catalogue (x. 3.) ; thus proving that they do not 
consider the apostle Matthew to be identical with the Levi 
summoned from the receipt of custom *. 



' Yid. Kuinol, in Mutth. p. 255. 

■ SieflFert, ut sup. p. 55. 

■ Kuinbl, ut sup. Paulus, excg. Handb., 1, b, s. 513. L. J., 1, a, *2i0. 

* Bertholdt, Einleitunp, 3, s. 1255 f. Fritzsche, s. 340. 

* Sieffert, s. 56; De Wette, fxeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 91. 
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If then the eyangelists describe the vocation of two different 
men in a precisely similar way, it is improbable that there is 
accuracy on both sides, since an event could hardly be repeated 
in its minute particulars. One of the narratives, therefore, is in 
error ; and the burthen has been thrown on the first evangelist, 
because he places the calling of Matthew considerably after the 
sermon on the mount; while according to Luke (vi. 13. ff.), 
all the twelve had been chosen before that discourse was de- 
livered •. But this would only prove, at the most, that the first 
gospel gives a wrong position to the history ; not that it nar- 
rates that history incorrectly. It is therefore unjust to impute 
special difficulties to the narrative of the first evangelist: 
neither are such to be found in that of Mark and Luke, unless 
it be thought an inconsistency in the latter to attribute k for- 
saking of all, xaraMirm anayra, to one whom he does not in- 
clude among the constant followers of Jesus ^. The only ques- 
tion is, do they not labour under a common difficulty, sufficient 
to stamp both accounts as unhistorical ? 

The close analogy between this call and that of the two pairs 
of brethren, must excite attention. They were summoned from 
Uieir nets ; he from the custom-house ; as in their case, so 
here, nothing further is needed than a simple Follow me ; and 
this call of the Messiah has so irresistible a power over the 
mind of the called, that tlie publican, like the fishermen, leaves 
all, and follows him. It is not to be denied, that as Jesus had 
been for a considerable time exercising his ministry in that 
country, Matthew must have long known him ; and this is the 
argument with which Fritzsche repels the accusation of Julian 
and Porphyry, who maintain that Matthew here shows him- 
self rash and inconsiderate. But the longer Jesus had observed 
him, the more easily might he have found opportunity for draw- 
ing him gradually and quietly into his train, instead of hurrying 
him in so tumultuary a maimer firom the midst of his business. 

• Sieffert, i. 60. 
' De Wette, ut lup. 
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Paulus indeed thinks that no call to discipleship, no sudden 
forsaking of a previous occupation, is here intended, but that 
Jesus having brought his teaching to a close, merely signified 
to the friend who had given him an invitation to dinner, that 
he was now ready to go home with him, and sit down to table*. 
But the meal appears, especially in Luke, to be the consequence, 
and not the cause, of the summons ; moreover, a modest guest 
would say to the host who had invited him, / will follow thee, 
aHo^iOuOvKro) <roi, not Follow me, axoxou$£t fMoi ; and in fine, this 
interpretation renders the whole anecdote so trivial, that it would 
have been better omitted *. Hence the abruptness and impe- 
tuosity of the scene return upon us, and we are compelled to 
pronounce that such is not the course of real Ufe, nor the 
procedure of a man who, like Jesus, respects the laws and 
formalities of human society ; it is the procedure of legend and 
poetry, which love contrasts and effective scenes, which aim to 
give a graphic conception of a man's exit from an old sphere of 
life, and his entrance into a new one, by representing him as at 
once discarding the implements of his former trade, leaving the 
scene of his daily business, and straightway commencing a new 
life. The historical germ of the story may be, that Jesus 
actually had publicans among his disciples, and possibly that 
Matthew was one. These men had truly left the custom-house 
to follow Jesus ; but only in the figurative sense of this concise 
expression, not in the literal one depicted by the legend. 

It is not less astonishing that the publican should have a 
great feast in readiness for Jesus immediately after his call. 
For that this feast was not prepared until the following day ^®, 
is directly opposed to the narratives, the two first especially. 
But it is entirely in the tone of the legend to demonstrate the 
joy of the publican, and the condescension of Jesus, and to 
create an occasion for the reproaches cast on the latter on ac- 

• Exeg. Handb. 1, b, a. 510. L. J. 1, a, 240. 

* 8chleiennacher, Uber den Lukai, a. 76. 
'* (iratz, Conim. z. Matth. 1, •. 470. 
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count of his intimacy with sinners, by inventing a great feast, 
given to the pubUcans at the honse of their late associate imme- 
diately after his call. 

Another circumstance connected with this narrative merits 
particular attention. According to tlie common opinion con- 
cerning the author of the first gospel, Matthew therein narrates 
his own call. We may consider it granted that there are no 
positive indications of this in the narrative ; but it is not so clear 
that there are no negative indications which render it impossible 
or improbable. That the evangeUst does not here speak in the 
first person, nor when describing events in which he had a share 
in the first person plural, like the antlior of the Acts of the 
Apostles, proves nothing; for Josephus and other historians 
not less classical, write of themselves in the third person, and 
the we of the pseudo-Matthew in the Ebionite gospel has a 
very suspicious sound. The use of the expression, avOpa^ov, 
MarQcuov XsyifAivov, which the Manicheans made an objection ", 
as they did the above-mentioned circumstance, is not without a 
precedent in the writings of Xenophon, who in his Anabasis 
introduces himself as Xenophon, a certain Athenian, Sevo^uv ng 
*A&nvaioi ". The Greek, however, did not fall into this style 
from absorption in his subject, nor from unaffected freedom from 
egotism, — causes which Olshausen supposes in the evangelist ; 
but either from a wish not to pass for the author, as an old tra- 
dition states '*, or firom considerations of taste, neither of which 
motives will be attributed to Matthew. Whether we are there- 
fore to consider that expression as a sign that the author of the 
first gospel was not Matthew, may be difficult to decide '* : but 
it is certain that this history of the publican's call is throughout 
less clearly narrated in that gospel than in the third. In the 
former, we are at a loss to understand why it is abruptly said 
that Jesus sat at meat in the house, if the evangelist were him- 

" Augustin c. Faust. Manicb. zvii. 1. 

" iii. i. 4. 

" Plutarch, de gloria Atheniens , at the beginning. 

•* Schulz, Ueber das Abendmahl, s. 30?. 
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self the hospitable publican, since it would then seem most na- 
tural for him to let his joy on account of his call appear in the 
narrative, by telling, as Luke does, that he immediately made a 
great feast in his house. To say that he withheld this from 
modesty, is to invest a rude GaUlean of that age with the 
ajffectation belonging to the most refined self- consciousness of 
modern days. 

To this feast at the publican's, of which many of the same 
obnoxious class partook, the evangelists annex the reproaches 
cast at the disciples by the Pharisees and Scribes, because their 
master ate with publicans and sinners. Jesus, being within 
hearing of the censure, repelled it by the well-known text on the 
destination of the physician for the sick, and the Son of man 
for sinners (Matt. ix. 11 ff. parall.). That Jesus should be 
frequently taunted by his pharisaical enemies with his too great 
predilection for the despised class of publicans (comp. Matt, 
xi. 19), accords fully with the nature of his position, and is 
therefore historical, if anything be so : the answer, too, which 
is here put into the mouth of Jesus, is from its pithy and concise 
character well adapted for literal transmission. Further, it is 
not improbable that the reproach in question may have been 
especially called forth, by the circumstance that Jesus ate with 
pubUcans and sinners, and went under their roofe. But that 
the cavils of his opponents should have been accompaniments 
of the publican's dinner, as the evangeUcal account leads us 
to infer, especially that of Mark (v. 16), is not so easily conceiv- 
able'*. For as the feast was in the house («v tji oUia), and as 
the disciples also partook of it, how could the Pharisees utter 
their reproaches to them, while the meal was going forward, 
without defiling themselves by becoming the quests of a man 
that was a sinner, — the very act which they reprehended in 
Jesus? (Luke xix. 7.) It will hardly be supposed that they 
waited outside until the feast was ended. It is difficult for 
Schleiermacher to maintain, even on the representation of Luke 

'» Comp. de Wctte, exeg. Handb. 1, 2, p. 134. 
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taken singly, that the evangelical narrative only implies, that 
the publican's feast was the cause of the Pharisees' censure, 
and not that they were cotemporary'*. Their immediate con- 
nexion might easily originate in a legendary manner ; in fact, 
one scarcely knows how tradition, in its process of transmuting 
the abstract into the concrete, could represent the general idea 
that the Pharisees had taken oflfence at the friendly intercourse 
of Jesus with the publicans, otherwise than thus : Jesus once 
feasted in a publican's house, in company with many publicans ; 
the Pharisees saw this, went to the disciples and expressed 
their censure, which Jesus also heard, and parried by a laconic 
answer. 

After the Pharisees, Matthew makes the disciples of John 
approach Jesus with the question, why his disciples did not 
fast, as they did (v. 14 f) ; in Luke (v. 83 flf.); it is still the 
Pharisees who vaunt their own fasts and those of John's dis- 
ciples, as contrasted with the eating and drinking of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus; Mark's account is not clear (v. lb). Accord- 
ing to Schleiermacher, every unprejudiced person must perceive 
in the statement of Matthew compared with that of Luke, the 
conftising emendations of a second editor, who could not explain 
to himself how the Pharisees came to appeal to the disciples of 
John; whereas, thinks Schleiermacher, the question would 
have been puerile in the mouth of the latter ; but it is easy to 
imagine that the Pharisees might avail themselves of an external 
resemblance to the disciples of John when opposing Jesus, who 
had himself received baptism of that teacher. It is certainly 
surprising that after the Pharisees, who were offended because 
Jesus ate with pubUcans, some disciples of John should step 
forth as if they had been cited for the purpose, to censure 
generally the unrestricted eating and drinking of Jesus and his 
disciples. The probable explanation is, that evangelical tradi- 
tion associated the two circumstances from their intrinsic simi- 
larity, and that the first evangelist erroneously gave them the 

'• Ut sup. p. 77. 
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additional connexion of time and place. But the manner in 
which the third evangeUst fuses the two particulars, appears a 
yet more artificial combination, and is certainly not historical, 
because the reply of Jesus could only be directed to John's dis- 
ciples, or to friendly inquirers : to Pharisees, he would have 
given another and a more severe answer ''. 

Another narrative, which is peculiar to Luke (xix. 1 — 10), 
treats of the same relation as that concerning Matthew or Levi. 
When Jesus, on his last journey to the feast, passes through 
Jericho, a chief among the publicans a^x^rtxa>v7\q^ named 
Zacchaeus, that he might, notwithstanding his short stature, get 
a sight of Jesus among the crowd, cUmbed a tree, where Jesus 
observed him, and immediately held him worthy to entertain 
the Messiah for the night. Here, again, the favour shown to a 
publican excites the discontent of the more rigid spectators ; and 
when ZacchfiBus has made vows of atonement and beneficence, 
Jesus again justifies himself, on the ground that his office had 
reference to sinners. The whole scene is very dramatic, and 
this might be deemed by some an argument for its historical 
character ; but there are certain internal obstacles to its recep- 
tion. We are not led to infer that Jesus previously knew 
Zacchaeus, or that some one pointed him out to Jesus by 
name"; but, as Olshausen truly says, the knowledge of 
Zaccheeus that Jesus here suddenly evinced, is to be referred to 
his power of discerning what was in men without the aid of 
testimony. We have before decided that this power is a 
legendary attribute ; hence the above particular, at least, cannot 
be historical, and the narrative is possibly a variation on the 
same theme as that treated of in connexion with the account of 
Matthew's call, namely, the friendly relation of Jesus to the 
publicans. 

" De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, p. 98. 

'* Paulus, exeg. Handb., 3, a, s. 48. Kuinol, in Luc. p. 632 
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§ 73. 

THE TWELYI AFOSTLIS. 

The men whose vocation we have been considering, namely, 
the sons of Jonas and of Zebedee» with PhiUp and Matthew 
(Nathanael alone being excepted), form the half of that narrow 
circle of disciples which appears throughout the New Testament 
under the name of the twelve ^ o\ ^ahna, the twelve disciples or 
apostles, 01 idhna fMBrnai or anoaroxoi. The fundamental idea 
of the New Testament writers concerning the twelve, is that 
Jesus himself chose them (Mark iii. 13 f. ; Luke vi. 13 ; John vi. 
70; XV. 16.). Matthew does not give us the history of the 
choice of all the twelve, but he tacitly presupposes it by intro- 
ducing them as a college already instituted (x. 1.). Luke, on 
the contrary, narrates how, after a night spent on the mountain 
in vigils and prayer, Jesus selected twelve from the more exten- 
sive circle of his adlierents, and then descended with them to 
the plain, to deliver wliat is called the Sermon on the Mount 
(vi. 12.). Mark also tells us in the same connexion, that Jesus 
when on a mountain made a voluntary choice of twelve from 
the mass of his disciples (iii. 13.). According to Luke, Jesus 
chose the twelve immediately before he delivered the sermon on 
the mount, and apparently with reference to it : but there is no 
discoverable motive which can explain this mode of associating 
the two events, for the discourse was not specially addressed to 
the apostles *, neither had they any office to execute during its 
delivery. Mark's representation, with the exception of the 
vague tradition from which he sets out, that Jesus chose the 
twelve, seems to have been wrought out of his own imagination, 
and furnishes no distinct notion of the occasion and manner of 
the choice'. Matthew has adopted the best method in merely 
presupposing, without describing, the particular vocation of the 
apostles ; and John pursues the same plan, beginning (vi. 67.) 

* Schleicrmacher, Ubcr den Luknt, ». 85. 
» lb. 
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to speak of tfie twelve, without any previous notice of their 
appointment. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, it is merely presupposed in the 
gospels, that Jesus himself fixed the number of the apostles. 
Is this presupposition correct ? There certainly is little doubt 
that this nimiber was fixed during the lifetime of Jesus ; for not 
only does the author of the Acts represent the twelve as so 
compact a body immediately after the ascension of their master, 
that they tliink it incumbent on them to fill up the breach made 
by the apostacy of Judas by the election of a new member 
(i. 15 ff.) ; but the apostle Paul also notices an appearance of the 
risen Jesus, specially to the twelve (1 Cor. xv. 5.). Schleier- 
macher, however, doubts whether Jesus himself chose the 
twelve, and he thinks it more probable that the peculiar relation 
ultimately borne to him by twelve from amongst his disciples, 
gradually and spontaneously formed itself*. We have, indeed, 
no warrant for supposing that the appointment of the twelve 
was a single solemn act; on the contrary, the gospels explicitly 
narrate, that six of them were called singly, or by pairs, and on 
separate occasions ; but it is still a question whether the number 
twelve was not determined by Jesus, and whether he did not 
willingly abide by it as an expedient for checking the multipli- 
cation of his familiar companions. The number is the less 
likely to have been fortuitous, the more significant it is, and the 
more evident the inducements to its choice by Jesus. He 
himself, in promising the disciples (Matt. xix. 28.) that they 
shall sit on twelve thrones y judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
gives their number a relation to that of the tribes of his people ; 
and it was the opinion of the highest Christian antiquity that 
this relation determined his choice *. If he and his disciples 
were primarily sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Matt. X. 6; xv. 24), it might seem appropriate that the 
number of the shepherds should correspond to that of the 
shepherdless tribes (Matt. ix. 36.). 

» Ut sup. 8. 88. 

* Kp. Bamab. 8, and the Qo8i)el of the Ebionites ap. Epiphanius, haer. xxx. 13. 
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The destination of the twelve is only generally intimated in 
John (xv. 16.) ; in Mark, on the contrary, it is particularly, 
and without doubt accurately, stated. He ordained twelve, it 
is here said, that they should be with him, that is, that he 
might not be without companionship, aid, and attendance on his 
journeys ; and accordingly we find them helpful to him in pro- 
curing lodgings (Luke ix. 52; Matt. xxvi. 17 f.), food (John 
iv. 8.), and other travelling requisites (Matt. xxi. 1 ff.) ; but 
above all they were in his society to become scribes well in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xiii. 52.). To this 
end they had the opportunity of being present at most of the 
discourses of Jesus, and even of obtaining private elucidations 
of their meaning (Matt. xiii. lOflf. 36 ff.) ; of purifying their 
minds by his severe but friendly disciphne (Matt. viii. 26 ; xvi. 
23 ; x\dii. 1 ff. 21 ff. ; Luke ix. 50, 55 f. ; John xiii. 12 ff. &c.), and 
of elevating their souls by the contemplation of his example (John 
xiv. 19.). Another motive of Jesus in choosing the twelve, 
was, according to Mark, that he might send them forth to 
preach, that is, to preach the kingdom of heaven during his life, 
according to the immediate meaning of Mark ; but the promul- 
gation of liis cause after his death, must be supposed as an 
additional object on the part of Jesus. (Mark proceeds to enu- 
merate the powers of healing and of casting out devils ; but on 
these points we cannot dilate until we reach a future stage of 
our inquiry.) 

It was this latter destination that won for them the distin- 
guished name of apostles, aTroaroxot (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark vi. 30 ; 
Luke vii. 13. &c.). It has been doubted whether Jesus him- 
self conferred this name on the twelve, according to Luke 
vi. 13, and it has been suggested that it was not given them 
until later, ea; eventu^. But that Jesus should have called 
them his envoys cannot be improbable, if he really sent them 
on a journey to announce the approaching kingdom of the 
Messiah. We grant that it is possible to regard this journey 

* Schleiennacher, nt »up. b. 87. 
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as an event transposed from the period after the death of Jesus 
to his lifetime, in order that a sort of rehearsal of the subse- 
quent mission of the apostles might pass under the eye of 
Jesus; but as it is not improbable that Jesus, perhaps even 
before he had a fall conviction of Ids own Messiahship, sent 
out messengers to announce the Messiah's kingdom, we are not 
warranted to urge such a doubt. 

John knows nothing of this mission, recorded by the sjmopUste. 
On the other hand, they are ignorant of a circumstance alleged by 
John, namely, that the disciples baptized during tlie hfe of Jesus 
(iv. 2.). According to the synoptical evangelists, it was not until 
after the resurrection, that Jesus gave his disciples authority to 
baptize (Matt, xxviii. 19. parall.). As, however, the rite of 
baptism was inti'oduced by John, and we have reason to believe 
that Jesus, for a time, made that teacher his model, it is highly 
probable that he and his disciples also practised baptism, and 
hence that the positive statement of the fourth gospel is correct. 
But the negative statement that Jesus himself baptized not 
(iv. 2.), has the appearance of an after-thought, intended to 
correct the import of the previous passages (iii. 22 ; iv. I.), and 
is most probably to be accounted for by the tendency of the 
fouFth gospel to exalt Jesus above the Baptist, and by a cor- 
responding dread of making Jesus exercise the function of the 
mere forerunner. The question whether Jesus did not baptize 
at least the apostles, afterwards occasioned much demur in the 
church. 

With the exception of the mission mentioned above, the 
gospels speak of no important separation between Jesus and 
his twelve disciples, for there is nothing certain to be gathered 
from the resumption of their business after his death (John 
xxi. 2ff.). No one could detect in our gospels any indications 
of a repeated interruption to the intercourse of Jesus with his 
disciples, but theologians, whose harmonistic zeal wished to 
find room for a second and third vocation ; or expositors, who, 
in their unwearied appUcation to details, cast about for a means 
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of subsistence for so many indigent men, and thought it neces- 
sary to suppose that they were occasionally provided for by a 
return to their secular labours. As to the subsistence of Jesus 
and his disciples, we have sufficient sources for it in the hos- 
pitality of the East, which, among the Jews, was especially avail- 
able to the rabbins ; in the companionship of rich women who 
ministered unto him of their substance (Luke viii. 2f.); and 
finally in the yA«^^oxoftov, mentioned, it is true, only by the 
fourth evangelist (xii. 6 ; xiii. 29), which was ample enough to 
furnish assistance to the poor, as well as to supply the wants of 
the society, and in which, it is probable, presents from wealthy 
friends of Jesus were deposited. They who do not hold these 
means adequate without the labour of the disciples, or who 
think, on more general grounds, that the total renunciation of 
their secular employment on the part of the twelve, is impro- 
bable, must not try to force their opinion on the evangeUsts, 
who by the stress which they lay on the expression of the 
apostles, we have left all (Matt. xix. 27 ff.), plainly intimate 
the opposite view. 

We gather, as to the rank of the twelve disciples of Jesus, 
that they all belonged to the lower class: four, or perhaps 
more (John xxi. 2), were fishermen, one a publican, and for 
the others, it is probable from the degree of cultivation they 
evince, and the preference always expressed by Jesus for the 
foor, vroixohs, and the little ones, vti^ioug (Matt. v. 3; xi. 6, 25), 
that they w^re of a -similar grade. 

§ 74. 

THl TWELTl OOSBIDBBn) IHDIYIDUALLT. THX THREE OB VOUB MOST 
COKFIDBKTIAL DIS0IPLE8 OV JE8U8. 

We have in the New Testament four catalogues of the 
apostles ; one in each of the synoptical gospels, and one in the 
Acts (Matt. X. 2—4; Mark iii. 6—10; Luke vi. 14—16; 
Acts i. 13). Each of these four lists may be divided into three 
quaternions ; in each corresponding quaternion the first member 
is the same ; and in the last, the concluding member also, if we 

VOL. II. G 
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except Acts i. 13, where he is absent: but the intermediate 
members are differently arranged, and in the concluding qua- 
ternions there is a difference of names or of persons. 

At the head of the first quaternion in all the catalogues, and 
in Matthew with the prefix Trpurof (the Jirst)^ stands Simon 
Peter, the son of Jonas (Matt xvi, 17); according to the 
fourth gospel, of Bethsaida (i. 45); according to the synoptists, 
resident in Capernaum' (Matt. viii. 14. parall.). We hear an 
echo of the old polemical dispute, when Protestant expositors 
ascribe this position to mere chance, — an assumption which is 
opposed by the fact that all four of the catalogues agree in 
giving the precedence to Peter, though they differ in other 
points of arrangement ; or when those expositors allege, in ex- 
planation, that Peter was first called', which, according to the 
fourth gospel, was not the case. That this invariable priority 
is indicative of a certain pre-eminence of Peter among the 
twelve, is evident from the part he plays elsewhere in the evan- 
gelical history. Ardent by nature, he is always beforehand 
with the rest of the apostles, whether in speech (Matt xv. 15; 
xvi. 16, 22; xvii. 4; xviii. 21; xxvi. 33; John vi. 68), or in 
action (Matt. xiv. 28 ; xxvi. 58 ; John xviii. 16) ; and if it is 
not seldom the case that the speech and action are faulty, and 
that his prompt courage quickly evaporates, as his denial shows, 
yet he is, according to the synoptical statement, the first who 
expresses a decided conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus 
(Matt xvi. 16. parall.). It is true that of the eulogies and 
prerogatives bestowed on him on that occasion, that which is 
impUed in his surname is the only one that remains peculiarly 
his ; for the authority to hind and to loose, that is, to forbid 
and to permit ', in the newly-founded Messianic kingdom, is 
soon after extended to all the apostles (xviii. 18). Yet more 

' If 4 «MAif *A9^uv nm) IlW^, John i. 45, me«n the tame a« 4 t^U «^«r, MatUi. 
ix. 1, that is, the place where they were resident, there exiflts a contradiction on 
this point between John and the synoptists. 

* Corap. Fritzsehe, in Matt. p. 358. 

' Corop. Lightfoat, in loc. 
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decidedly does this pre-eminence of Peter among the original 
apostles appear in the Acts, and in the epistles of Paul. 

Next to Peter, the catalogue of the first and third gospels 
places his brother Andrew ; that of the second gospel and the 
Acts, James, and after him, John. The first and third evange 
lists are evidently guided by the propriety of uniting the couples 
of brethren ; Mark, and the author of the Acts, by that of pre- 
ferring the two apostles next in distinction to Peter to the less 
conspicuous Andrew, whom they accordingly put last in the 
quaternion. We have already considered the manner in which 
diese four apostles are signalized in the Christian legend by a 
special history of their vocation. They appear together in other 
passages of Mark; first (i. 29), where Jesus, in company with 
the sons of Zebedee, enters the house of Simon and Andrew : 
as, however, the other evangelists only mention Peter on this 
occasion, Mark may have added the other names inferentially, 
concluding that the four fishermen, so recently oiJled, would 
not be apart from Jesus, and that Andrew had a share in his 
brothers house, a thing in itself probable *. Again, Mark xiii. 
8, our four apostles concur in tasking JemB privately {jear iXav) 
concerning the time of the destruction of the temple, and of his 
second advent. But the parallel passages in the other gospels 
do not thus particularize any of the disciples. Matthew says, 
The disciples came to him privately (xxiv. 8) ; hence it is pro- 
bable tlmt Mark's limitation is an erroneous one. Possibly the 
words nat* i^tav, being used in the document to which he re- 
fefrred to denote the separation of the twelve from the multitude, 
appeared to him, from association, an introductory form, of 
which there are other examples (Matt. xvii. 1 ; Mark ix. 2), to 
a private conference of Jesus with Peter, James and John, to 
whom he might add Andrew on account of the fraternity. 
Luke, on the other hand, in his account of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and the vocation of the fishermen (v. 10), 
omits Andrew, though he is included in the corresponding nar- 

* Comp. Saimier, iiber die Qaellen dee Markns, s. 55 1. 
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ratives, probably because he does not elsewhere appear as one 
of the select apostles ; for except on the occasions already no- 
ticed, he is only mentioned by John (vi. 9; xii. 22), and that in 
no very important connexion. 

The two sons of Zebedee are the only disciples whose dis- 
tinction rivals that of Peter. Like him, they evince an ardent 
and somewhat rash zeal (Luke ix. 64 ; once John is named alone, 
Mark ix. 38 ; Luke ix. 49) ; and it was to this disposition, ap- 
parently, that they owed the surname Sons of Thunder y '^T\ ^JH 
moi B^ovTfig (Mark iii. 17) *, conferred on them by Jesus. So 
high did they stand among the twelve, that either they (Mark 
xi. 36 ff.), or their mother for them (Matt. xx. 20fF.), thought 
they might claim the first place in the Messiah's kingdom. It 
is worthy of notice that not only in the four catalogues, but else- 
where when the two brothers are named, as in Matt. iv. 21 ; 
xvii. 1; Mark i. 19,29; v. 37; ix.2;x. 36; xiii.3; xiv. 33; Luke 
V. 10; ix. 64; with the exception of Lukeviii. 61; ix. 28; James 
is always mentioned first, and John is appended to him as his 
brother (o ah?<oig airoV), This is surprising; because, while 
we know nothing remarkable of James, John is memorable as 
the favourite disciple of Jesus. Hence it is supposed that this 
precedence cannot possibly denote a superiority of James to 
John, and an explanation has been sought in his seniority*. 
Nevertheless, it remains a doubt whether so constant a prece- 
dence do not intimate a pre-eminence on the part of James ; at 
least, if, in the apprehension of the synoptists, John had been 
as decidedly preferred as he is represented to have been in the 
fourth gospel, we are inclined to think that they would have 
named him before his brother James, even allowing him to be 
the younger. This leads us to a difference between the first 
three evangelists and the fourth which requires a closer exami- 
nation. 

In the synoptical gospels, as we have observed, Peter, James, 
and John, form the select circle of disciples whom Jesus admits 

* Comp. de Wette, in loc. 

* Paulas, ezeg. Handb. 1, b, s. 656. 
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to certain scenes, which the rest of the twelve were not 
spiritually mature enough to comprehend ; as the transfigur- 
ation, the conflict in Gethsemane, and, according to Mark (v. 37), 
the raising of the daughter of Jairus ^. After the death of Jesus, 
also, a James, Peter and John appear as the pillars of the 
church (Gal. ii. 9) ; this James, however, is not the son of 
Zebedee, who had been early put to death (Acts xii. 2), but 
James, the brother of the Lord (Gal. i. 19), who even in the 
first apostolic council appears to have possessed a predominant 
authority, and whom many hold to be the second James of ther 
apostolic catalogue given in Acts i. '. It is observable firom 
the beginning of the Acts, that James the son of Zebedee, is 
eclipsed by Peter and John. As, then, this James the elder was 
not enough distinguished or even known in the primitive church, 
for his early mart3rrdom to have drawn much lustre on his 
name, tradition had no inducement firom subsequent events, to 
reflect an unhistorical splendour on his relation to Jesus ; there 
is therefore no reason to doubt the statement as to the prominent 
position held by James, in conjunction with Peter and John, 
among the twelve apostles. 

So much the more must it excite surprise to find, in the 
fourth gospel the triumvirate almost converted into a monarchy: 
James, like another Lepidus, is wholly cast out, while Peter 
and John are in the position of Antony and Octavius, the 
latter having nearly stripped his rival of all pretensions to 
an equal rank with himself, to say nothing of a higher. James 
is not even named in the fourth ' gospel ; only in the appendix 
(xxi. 2) is there any mention of the sons of Zebedee ; while 
several narratives of the vocations of difierent apostles are 
given, apparently including that of John himself, no James 

"* This is probably a mere inference of Mark. Because Jesus excluded the multi- 
tude, and forbade the publication of the event, the eyangelist saw in it one of those 
secret scenes, to which Jesus was accustomed to admit only the three fiivoured 
apostles. 

* In the ancient church it was thought that Jesus had communicated to these three 
indiTiduals the ym^tt, to be mysteriously transmitted. Vid. in Qieseler, E. G. 1, 
S.234* 
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appears in them, neither is there any speech of his, aa of many 
other apostles, throughout this gospel. 

Quite differently does the fourth evangelist treat Peter. He 
makes him one of the first who enter the society of Jesus, and 
gives him a prominent importance not less often than the 
synoptists ; he does not conceal that Jesus hestowed on him an 
honourable surname (i. 43) ; he puts in his mouth (vi. 68 f.) 
a confession which seems hut a new version of the celebrated 
one in Matt. xvi. 16; according to him, Peter onoe throws 
himself into the sea that he may more quickly reach Jesus 
(xxi. 7) ; at the last supper, and in the garden of Gethsemane, 
he makes Peter more active than even the synoptists represent 
him (xiii. 6 ff. ; xviii. 10 f.) ; he accords him the honour of 
following Jesus into the high priest's palace (xviii. 15), and of 
being one of the first to visit the grave of Jesus after the resur- 
rection (xx. 3ff.) ; nay, he even details a special conversation 
between the risen Jesus and Peter (xxi. 15 ff.). But these ad- 
vantages of Peter are in the fourth gospel invalidated in a 
peculiar manner, and put into the shade, in favour of John. 
The synoptists tell us that Peter and John were called to the 
apostleship in the same way, and the former somewhat before 
the latter ; the fourth evangelist prefers associating Andrew with 
the nameless disciple who is taken for John, and makes Peter 
come to him through the instrumentality of his brother". He 
also admits the honourable interpretation of the surname Peter, 
and the panegyric on Peter's confession ; but this he does in 
common with Mark and Luke, while the speeches and the action 
attributed in the fourth gospel to Peter during the last supper 
and in the garden, are to be classed as only so many mistakes. 
The more we approach the catastrophe, the more mariced is the 
subordination of Peter to John. At the last supper indeed, 
Peter is particiJarly anxious for the discovery of the traitor : he 
cannot, however, apply immediately to Jesus (xiii. 23 ff.), but is 
obliged to make John, who was leaning on Jesus bosom, his 

' Syen Paulo^ L. J. 1, a, a. 167 f, renarka that the fourth evapgelist seens to 
have had a design in noticing this circumstance. 
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medium of communication. While, according to the synoptists, 
Peter alone foUowed Jesus into the palace of the high priest ; 
according to the fourth evangelist, John accompanied him, and 
under such circumstances, that without him Peter could not 
have entered^ — John, as one known to the high priest, having 
to obtain admission for him (xviii. 15 f.). In the synoptical 
gospels, not one of the disciples is bold enough to venture to 
the cross ; but in the fourth, John is placed under it, and is there 
established in a new relation to the mother of his dying master : 
a relation of which we elsewhere find no trace (xix. 26 f.). On 
the appearance of the risen Jesus at the Galilean sea (xxi.), 
Peter, as the &s^fjt6Ttpof, casts himself into the sea; but it is not 
until after John, as the ho^ariHtirtfoi (Euthymius), has recog- 
nized the Lord in the person standing on the shore. In the 
ensuing conversation, Peter is indeed honoured with the com- 
mission. Feed my sheep ; but this honour is overshadowed by 
the dubitative question, Lovest thou me f and while the pros- 
pect of martyrdom is held up to him, John is promised the dis- 
tinction of tarrying till Jesus came again, an advantage which 
Peter is warned not to envy. Lastly, while, according to Luke 
(xxiv. 12), Peter, first among the apostles, and alone, comes to 
the vacant grave of his risen master, the fourth gospel (xx. 
8), gives him a companion in John, who outruns Peter and 
arrives first at the grave. Peter goes into the grave before 
John, it is true ; but it is the latter in whose honour it is re- 
corded, that he saw and believed, almost in contradiction to 
the statement of Luke, that Peter went home tvondering in 
himself at that which was come to pass. Thus in the fourth 
gospel, John, both lit^dly and figuratively, outruns Peter, for 
the ^itire impression which the attentive reader must receive 
fix)m the representation there given of the relative position of 
Peter and John, is that the writer wished a comparison to be 
drawn in favour of the latter **. 

*• Ttis has not escaped the acumen of Dr. Paulas. In a review of the first 
volume of the second ed. of Lucke's Comm. zum Johannes, im Lit. Bl. zur allg. Kir. 
cbenxeitung, Febr. 1884, no. 18, s. 187f., he says : "The gospel of John has only 
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But John is moreover especially distinguished in the gospel 
which hears his name^ hy the constant epithet, the beloved 
disciple, the disciple whom Jesus loved, o /jLaOnriig ov hyaira, or 
i^ixzi o^lrta-oZi, (xiii. 23; xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7, 20). It is 
true that we have no absolute proof from the contents of the 
fourth gospel, whether intrinsically or comparatively considered, 
that by the above formula, or the more indeterminate one, the other 
aixKoq, or another disciple, aXKoi fjuzQurris (x. 16 f.; xx. 3, 4, 8), 
which, as it appears from xx. 2 f., is its equivalent, we are to under- 
stand the apostle John. For neither is the designation in question 
anywhere used interchangeably with the name of the apostle, nor 
is there anything narrated in the fourth gospel of the favourite 
disciple, which in the three first is ascribed to John. Because in 
xxi. 2. the sons of Zebedee are named among the assistants, it 
does not follow that thQ disciple mentioned v. 7 as the one whom 
Jesus loved must be John ; James, or one of the two other 
disciples mentioned in v. 2, might be meant. Nevertheless, it 
is the immemorial tradition of the church that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved was John, nor are all reasons for such a 
belief extinct even to us ; for in the Greek circle from which 
the fourth gospel sprang, there could scarcely be among the 
apostles whom it leaves unnamed, one so well known as to be 
recognized under that description unless it were John, whose 
residence at Ephesus is hardly to be rejected as a mere fable. 

It may appear more doubtful whether the author intended 
by this title to designate himself, and thus to announce himself 
as the apostle John. The conclusion of the twenty-first 
chapter, v. 24, does certainly make the favourite disciple the 
testifier and writer of the preceding history; but we may assume 
it as granted that this passage is an addition by a strange 



preserreA the less advantageous circumstances connected with Peter (excepting Ti. 
68), iuch as place him in marked tubordinatioH to John [here the passages ahove 
considered are cited]. An adherent of Peter can hardly have had a hand in the 
gospel of John." We may add that it seems to have proceeded from an antagonist 
of Peter, for it is probable that he had such of the scoohl of John, as well as of 
Paul. 
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hand". When, however, in the genuine text of the gospel, 
(xix. 36), the writer says of the effect produced by the piercing 
of the side of Jesus, he that saw bare record y o iM^axit; fAEfAu^- 
rufivte ; no other than the favourite disciple can be intended, 
because he alone among all the disciples (the only parties 
eligible as witnesses in the case), is supposed to be present at 
the cross. The probabiUty that the author here speaks of him- 
self is not at all affected by his use of the third person ; but the 
preterite annexed to it may well excite a doubt whether an 
appeal be not here made to the testimony of John, as one 
distinct from the writer*'. This mode of expression, however, 
may be explained also in accordance with the other supposi- 
tion ", which is supported by the circumstance that the author 
in i. 14, 16, seems to announce himself as the eye-witness of 
the history he narrates. 

Was that author, then, really the apostle John, as he appa- 
rently wishes us to surmise ? This is another question, on which 
we can only pronounce when we shall have completed our in- 
vestigation. We will merely allude to the diflSculty of suppos- 
ing that the apostle John could give so unhistorical a sketch of 
the Baptist as that in the fourth gospel. But we ask, is it at 
all probable that the real John would so unbecomingly neglect 
the well-founded claims of his brother James to a special notice ? 
and is not such an omission rather indicative of a late Hel- 
lenistic author, who scarcely had heard the name of the brother 
so early martyred ? The designation, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, which in xxi. 20 has the prolix addition, who also 
leaned on his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is he 
that betray eth theel is not to be considered as an offence 
against modesty'*. It is certainly far too laboured and em- 
bellished for one who, without any ulterior view, wishes to 



" Vid. LUcke, Comm. nun Job. 2, s. 708. 

" Padns, in hii reTiew of Bretschneider's Probabilien, in the Heidelberger Jahr- 
b'ucheni, 1821, no. 9, s. 188. 
" Lucke, nt sup. b. 664. 
" Bretflchneider, Probabilia, p. Ill f. 
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indicate himself^ for such an one would, at least sometimes, 
have simply employed his name : but a venerator of John, 
issuing perhaps from one of his schools, might very naturally 
be induced to designate the revered apostle under whose name 
he wished to write, in this half honourable, half mysterious 
manner**. 

§ 75. 

THB BEST or THB TWELVE, AKD THE BSYEKTT DISCIPLES. 

The second quaternion in all the four catalogues begins with 
Philip. The three first gospels know nothing more of him 
than his ncune. The fourth alone gives his birth-place, Beth- 
saida, and narrates his vocation (i. 44 £) ; in this gospel he 
is more than once an interlocutor, but his observations are 
founded on mistakes (vi. 7 ; xiv. 8) ; and he perhaps appears 
with most dignity, when the "Exxjivcj, who wish to see Jesus, 
apply immediately to him (xii. 21). 

The next in the three evangelical lists is BarUiolomew; a 
name which is nowhere found out of the catalogues. In the 
synoptical gospels Bartholomew is coupled with Philip ; in the 
history of the vocations given by the fourth evangelist (i. 46), 
Nathanael appears in company with the latter, and (xxi. 2) is 
again presented in the society of the apostles. Nathanael, 
however, finds no place among the twelve, unless he be indenti- 
cal with one otherwise named by the synoptists. If so, it is 
thought that Bartholomew is the most easily adapted to such aa 
alias, as the three first gospels couple him with Philip, just as 
the fourth, which has no Bartholomew, does Nathanael; to 
which it may be added that ^D/Jl 12 is a mere patronymic, which 
must have been accompanied by a proper name, such as Natha- 
nael \ But we have no adequate ground for such an identifica- 
tion, since the juxtaposition of Bartholomew and PhiUp is shown 
to be accidental, by our finding the former (Acts i. 13), as well 

'* Comp. Paulns, ut sup. b. 137. 

* Thus most of the expositors, Fritswche, Matth., s. 369 ; Winer Realw5rterb. 
1, 8. 163 f. Comp. De Wette, ex^. Handb. 1, 1, s. 98. 
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as the latter (John xxi. 2), linked with different names ; the 
absence of Bartholomew from the fourth gospel is not peculiar 
to him among the twelve ; finally, second names as surnames 
were added to proper as well as to patronymic names, as Simon 
Peter, Joseph Oaiaphas, John Mark, and the like ; so that any 
other apostle not named by John might be equally well iden- 
tified with Nathanael, and hence the supposed relation between 
the two appellations is altogether uncertain. 

In the catalogue given in the Acts, Philip is followed, not 
by Bartholomew, but by Thomas, who in the list of the first 
gospel comes after Bartholomew, in that of the others, after 
Matthew. Thomas, in Greek A/Jy^uoj, appears in the fourth 
gospel, on one occasion, in the guise of mournful fidelity 
(xi. 16): on another, in the more noted one of incredulity 
(xx. 24. ff.) ; and once again in the appendix (xxi. 2). Mat- 
thew, the next in the series, is found nowhere else except in 
the history of his vocation. 

The third quaternion is uniformly opened by James the son 
of Alpheus, of whom we have already spoken. After him comes 
in both Luke's lists, Simon, whom he calls Zelotes, or the 
zealot, but whom Matthew and Mark (in whose catalogues he 
is placed one degree lower) distinguish as the Ganaanite 
9 Mavavimg (from ^^9 to b4 zealot$s). This surname seems to 
mark him as a former adherent of the Jewish sect of zealots for 
religion ', a party which, it is true, did not attain consistence 
until the latest period of the Jewish state, but which was already 
in the process of formation. In all the lists that retain the 
name of Judas Iseariot, he occupies the last place, but of him 
we must not speak until we enter on the history of the passion. 
Luke, in his filling up of the remaining places of this quater- 
nion, diSers firom the two other evangelists, and perhaps these 
also differ from each otb^ ; Luke has a second Judas, whom he 
styles the brother of Jam^; Matthew, Lebbeus; and Mark, 
Thaddeus. It is true that we now commonly read in Matthew, 

' Joseph, bell. jod. It. iii. 9. 
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LehheuSy whose surname was Thaddeus ; but the vacillation in 
the early readings seems to betray these words to be a later 
addition intended to reconcile the first two evangelists*; an 
attempt which others have made by pointing out a similarity of 
meaning between the two names, though such a similarity does 
not exist*. But allowing validity to one or other of these 
harmonizing efforts, there yet remains a discrepancy between 
Matthew and Mark with their Lebbeus-Thaddeus, and Luke 
with his Judas, the brother of James. Schleiermacher justly 
disapproves the expedients, almost all of them constrained and 
unnatural, which have been resorted to for the sake of proving 
that here also, we have but one person under two different 
names. He seeks to explain the divergency, by supposing, that 
during the lifetime of Jesus, one of the two men died or left the 
circle of the apostles, and the other took his place ; so that one 
list gives the earUer, the other the later member *. But it is 
scarcely possible to admit that any one of our catalogues was 
drawn up during the Ufe of Jesus ; and after that period, no 
writer would think of including a member who had previously 
retired fi-om the college of apostles ; those only would be enu- 
merated who were ultimately attached to Jesus. It is the most 
reasonable to allow that there is a discrepancy between the lists, 
since it is easy to account for it by the probability that while the 
number of the apostles, and the names of the most distinguished 
among them, were well known, varying traditions supplied the 
place of more positive data concerning the less conspicuous. 

Luke makes us acquainted with a circle of disciples, inter- 
mediate to the twelve and the mass of the partisans of Jesus. 
He tells us (x. 1 ff.) that besides the twelve, Jesus chose other 
seventy also^ and sent them two and two before him into all the 
districts which he intended to visit on his last journey, that they 
might proclaim the approach of the kingdom of heaven. As 
the other evangelists have no allusion to this event, the most 

* Comp. Credner, Binleitung, 1, ■. 64; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, •. 98 f. 

* De Wette, ut sup. 

* Ueber den Lukss, s. 88 f. 
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recent critics have not hesitated to make their silence on this 
head a reproach to them, particularly to the first evangelist, in 
his supposed character of apostle '. But the disfavour towards 
Matthew on this score ought to he moderated by the considera- 
tion, that neither in the other gospels, nor in the Acts, nor in 
any apostolic epistle, is there any trace of the seventy disciples, 
who could scarcely have passed thus unnoticed, had their mis- 
sion been as fruits in consequences, as it is commonly sup- 
posed. It is said, however, that the importance of this ap- 
pointment lay in its significance, rather than in its effects. As 
the number of the twelve apostles, by its relation to that of the 
tribes of Israel, shadowed forth the destination of Jesus for the 
Jewish people ; so the seventy, or as some authorities have it, 
the seventy-two disciples, were representatives of the seventy or 
seventy-two peoples, with as many different tongues, which, 
according to the Jewish and early Christian view, formed the 
sum of the earth's inhabitants^, and hence they denoted the 
universal destination of Jesus and his kingdom*. Moreover, 
seventy was a sacred number with the Jewish nation ; Moses 
deputed seventy elders (Num. xi. 16, 25); the Sanhedrim had 
seventy members'*; the Old Testament, seventy translators. 

Had Jesus, then, under the pressing circumstances that mark 
his public career, nothing more important to do than to cast 
about for significant numbers, and to surround himself with 
inner and outer circles of disciples, regulated by these mystic 
measures ? or rather, is not this constant preference for sacred 
numbers, this assiduous development of an idea to which the 
number of the apostles furnished the suggestion, wholly in the 
spirit of the primitive Christian legend? This, supposing it 
imbued with Jewish prepossessions, would infer, that as Jesus 

' Schnls, uber das Abendmahl, 8. 307. ; Schneckenburger, ueber den Unprangy 
t.lSf. 

^ Tuf haarez, f. xix. c. iii. ; Clem. bom. xviii. 4 ; Recognit. Clement, ii. 42. 
Epipban. hser. i. 5. 

' Scbneckenbnrger, at sup. ; Qieseler, Uber Entstebung der schriftl. Evangelien, 
8. 127 f. 

• Lightfoot, p. 786. 
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had respect to the twelve tribes in fixing the number of his 
apostles, he would extend the parallel by appointing seventy 
subordinate disciples, corresponding to the seventy elders ; or, 
supposing the legend animated by the more universal senti- 
ments of Paul, it could not escape the persuasion that to the 
symbol of the relation of his office to the Israelitish people, 
Jesus would annex another, significative of its destination for 
all the kindreds of the earth. However agreeable this class of 
seventy disciples may have always been to the church, as a 
series of niches for the reception of m«i who, without belonging 
to the twelve, were yet of importance to her, as Mark, Luke 
and Matthew ; we are compelled to pronounce the decision of 
our most recent critic precipitate, and to admit that the gospel 
of Luke, by its acceptance of such a narrative, destitute as it is 
of all historical confirmation, and of any other apparent source 
than dogmatical interests, is placed in disadvantageous com* 
parison with that of Matthew. We gather, indeed, firom Acts 
i. 21 f. that Jesus had more than the twelve as his constant 
companions ; but that these formed a body of exactly seventy, 
or that that number was selected from them, does not seem 
adequately warranted *". 

»• De Wette, exeget Handb., 1, 1, s. 99 f. 1, 2, ». 61. 1, 8, s. 220. ; TheUe, 
zur Biogr. J., § 24. For the contrary opinion, lee Neander, L. J. Chr., ■. 498 £. 
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THB DISCOUBSES OP JESUS IN THE THREE PIBST GOSPELS* 



§ 76. 

THI SEBMOH OH THB MOUHT. 

In reviewing the public life of Jesus, we may separate from 
the events those discourses which were not merely incidental, 
but which stand independent and entire. This distinction, 
however, is not precise, for many discourses, owing to the oc- 
currences that suggested them, may be classed as events ; and 
many events, from the explanations annexed to them, seem to 
range themselves with the discourses. The discourses of Jesus 
given in the synoptical gospels, and those attributed to him in 
the fourth, differ widely both in form and matter, having only a 
few isolated sentences in common : they must, therefore, be sub- 
jected to a separate examination. Again, there is a dissimili- 
tude between the three first evangelists : Matthew affects long 
discourses, and collects into one mass a number of sayings, 
which in Luke are distributed among various places and occa- 
sions ; each of these two evangelists has also some discourses 
peculiar to himself. In Mark, the element of discourses exists 
in a very small proportion. Our purpose will, therefore, be best 
answered, if we make Matthew s comprehensive discourses our 
starting point; ascertain all the corresponding ones in the 

* All that relates to the sufieringi, death, and resurrection of Jesus is here ex- 
cluded. 
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Other gospels ; inquire which amongst them has the best ar- 
rangement and representation of these discourses ; and, finally, 
endeavour to form a judgment as to how far they really pro- 
ceeded from the lips of Jesus. 

The first long discourse in Matthew is that known as the 
sermon on the mount (v. — ^vii.). The evangelist, having re- 
corded the return of Jesus after his baptism into Galilee, and 
the calling of the fishermen, informs us, that Jesus went through 
all Galilee, teaching and healing ; that great multitudes followed 
him from all parts of Palestine ; and that for their instruction he 
ascended a mountain, and delivered the sermon in question (iv. 
23, K), We seek in vain for its parallel in Mark, but Luke 
(vi. 20 — 49) gives a discourse which has the same introduction 
and conclusion, and presents in its whole tenor the most strik- 
ing similarity with that of Matthew ; moreover, in both cases, 
Jesus, at the termination of his discourse, goes to Capernaum, 
and heals the centurion's servant. It is true that Luke gives a 
later insertion to the discourse, for previous to it he narrates 
many joumeyings and cures of Jesus, which Matthew places 
after it ; and while the latter represents Jesus as ascending a 
mountain, and being seated there during delivery of his dis- 
course, Luke says, almost in contradiction to him, that Jesus 
came down and stood in the plain. Further, the sermon in 
Luke contains but a fourth part of that in Matthew, while it 
has some elements peculiarly its own. 

To avoid the unpleasant admission that one of two inspired 
evangeUsts must be in error, — ^which is inevitable if in relation 
to the same discourse one of them makes Jesus deliver it on the 
mountain, the other in the plain; the one sitting, the other 
standing ; the one earlier, the other later ; if either the one has 
made important omissions, or the other as important additions; — 
the ancient harmonists pronounced these discourses to be dis- 
tinct \ on the plea that Jesus must frequently have treated of 

' Augustin. de consens. ev. ii. 19. ; Storr, iiber den Zweck des Evang. u. d. Br. 
Job., g. 847 ff. For forthef references see Tholiick's Aiulegang der Bcigpredigt 
Einl., § 1. 
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the essential points of his doctrine, and may therefore have re- 
peated word for word certain impressive enonciadons. This 
may be positively denied with respect to long discourses, and 
even concise maxims will always be reproduced in a new guise 
and connexion by a gifted and inventive teacher ; to say the 
least, it is impossible that any but a very barren mind should 
repeat the same formal exordium, and the same concluding il- 
lustration, on separate occasions. 

The identity of the discourses being established, the first 
effort was to conciliate or to explain the divergencies between 
the two accounts so as to leave their credibility unimpeached. 
In reference to the difierent designation of the locality, Paulus 
insists on the £wi of Luke, which he interprets to imply that 
Jesus stood over the plain and therefore on a hill. Tholtick, 
more happily, distinguishes the level space, rovog ^eSivoj, from 
the plain properly so called, and regards it as a less abrupt 
part of the mountain. But as one evangelist makes Jesus 
ascend the mountain to deUver his discourse, while the other 
makes him descend for the same purpose, these conciUators 
ought to admit, with Olshausen, that if Jesus taught in the 
plain, according to Luke, Matthew has overlooked the descent 
that preceded the discourse ; or if, as Matthew says, Jesus 
taught seated on the mountain, Luke has forgotten to mention 
that after he had descended, the pressure of the crowd induced 
him to reascend before he commenced his harangue. And 
without doubt each was ignorant of what he omits, but each 
knew that tradition associated this discourse with a sojourn of 
Jesus on a mountain. Matthew thought the mountain a con- 
venient elevation for one addressing a multitude ; Luke, on the 
contrary, imagined a descent necessary for the purpose : hence 
the double discrepancy, for he who teaches fix)m a mountain is 
sufficiently elevated over his hearers to sit, but he who teaches in 
a plain will naturally stand. The chronological divergencies, as 
well as the local, must be admitted, if we would abstain from 
fruitless efibrts at conciliation '. 

• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, ». 47 ff. 1. 2. ». 44. 
VOL. II. H 
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The difference as to the length and contents of the discourse 
is susceptible of three explanations : either the concise record 
of Luke is a mere extract from the entire discourse which 
Matthew gives without abridgment ; or Matthew has incorpo 
rated many sayings belonging properly to other occasions ; or 
lasdy, both these causes of variety have concurred. He who, 
with Tholiick, wishes to preserve intact ihQ Jides divina^ or 
with Paulus, the fides humana of the evangeUsts, will prefer 
the first supposition, because to withhold the true is more 
innocent than to add the false. The above theologians hold 
that the train of thought in the sermon on the mount as given 
by Matthew, is closely consecutive, and that this is a proof of 
its original unity. But any compiler not totally devoid of 
ability, can give a tolerable appearance of connectedness to 
sayings which did not originally belong to each other ; and 
even these commentators are obliged to admit ' that the alleged 
consecutiveness extends over no more than half the sermon, 
for from vi. 19, it is a string of more or less isolated sentences, 
some of them very unlikely to have been uttered on the occa- 
sion. More recent criticism has therefore decided that the 
shorter account of Luke presents the discourse of Jesus in its 
original form, and that Matthew has taken the Ucense of incor- 
porating with this much that was uttered by Jesus at various 
times, so as to retain the general sketch — the exordium, pero- 
ration, and essential train of thought; while between these 
compartments he inserted many sayings more or less analogous 
borrowed from elsewhere *. This view is especially supported 
by the fact that many of the sentences, which in Matthew 
make part of the sermon on the mount, are in Mark and Luke 
dispersed through a variety of scenes. Compelled to grant this, 
yet earnestly solicitous to avert from the evangelist an impu- 
tation that might invaUdate his claim to be considered an eye- 
witness, other theologians maintain that Matthew did not 
compile the discourse under the idea that it was actually spoken 

• TholUck, 8. 24 ; Paulus, exeg. Handb., 1, b, b. 584. 

* Schulx, ▼am Abendmahl, s. 813 f. ; Sieflfert, s. 74 ff. ; Fritzsche, s. 301. 
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on a single occasion, but with the clearest knowledge that such 
was not the case *. It is with justice remarked in opposition 
to this, that when Matthew represents Jesus as ascending the 
mountain before he begins his discourse, and descending after 
its close, he obviously makes these two incidents the limits of 
a single address ; and that when he speaks of the impression 
which the discourse produced on the multitude, whose presence 
he states as the inducement to its delivery, he could not but 
intend to convey the idea of a continuous harangue '. As to 
Luke's edition of the sermon, there are parts in which the inter- 
rupted connexion betrays deficiencies, and there are additions 
which do not look genuine^ ; it is also doubtful whether he assigns 
a more appropriate connexion to the passages in the position 
of which he differs from Matthew " ; and hence, as we shall 
soon see more fully, he has in this instance no advantage over 
his predecessor. 

The assemblage to whom the sermon on the mount was 
addressed, might from Luke s account be supposed a narrow 
circle, for he states that the choice of the apostles immediately 
preceded the discourse, and that at its commencement Jesus 
lifted up his eyes on his disciples^ and he does not, like 
Matthew, note the multitude, ox^ovf, as part of the audience. 
On the othesr hand, Matthew also mentions that before the 
sermon the disciples gathered round Jesus and were taught by 
him ; and Luke represents the discourse as being delivered in 
the audience of the people (vii. 1) ; it is therefore evident 
that Jesus spoke to the crowd in general, but with a particular 
view to the edification of his disciples '. We have no reason 
to doubt that a real harangue of Jesus> more than ordinarily 

' OUbausen, Bibl. Coram., 1, a. 197; Kern, in der T'db. scbrift, 1834, 2, s. 33. 

* Schuli, utsap. 8. 816; Schneckenburger, Beitfage, 8.26; Credncr, Binleit. 
1, 8. 69. 

* Schleiennacber, ttber den Luka8, 8. 89 f. 

■ Tboluck, p. 11, and my Renew of the writings of Sieffert and others in the 
Jahrbocb, t wiss. Kritik, Not. 1884 ; now in my CharakteriAtiken u. Kritiken, 
8. 252 ff. 

* Comp. Tholttek, ut sup. s. 25 ff. ; De Wette, exeg«t. Handb., 1, 1, i. 49. 

H 2 
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solemn and public, was the foandation of the evangelical 
accounts before us. 

Let us now proceed to an examination of particulars. In 
both editions, the sermon on the mount is opened by a series 
of beatitudes ; in Luke, however, not only are several wanting 
which we find in Matthew, but most of those common to both 
are in the former taken in another sense than in the latter *^ 
The pooTy VTaxo'i, are not specified as in Matthew by the 
addition, in spirit, rS 'jrvtifxan ; they are therefore not those 
who have a deep consciousness of inward poverty and misery, 
but the literally poor ; neither is the hunger of the ^en wvTe^ 
{hungering) referred to trw iiKaio<rvvy\v {righteousness) ; it is 
therefore not spiritual hunger, but bodily; moreover, the 
adverb vvv, now, definitively marks out those who hunger and 
those who weep, the ^6iv«vTej and MT^aiovreg. Thus in Luke 
the antithesis is not, as in Matthew, between the present sorrows 
of pious souls, whose pure desires are yet unsatisfied, and 
their satisfiiction about to come ; but between present suffering 
and fiiture well-being in general". This mode of con- 
trasting the aim ouTog and the aii>v fxex^v, the present age and 
the future, is elsewhere observable in Luke, especially in the 
parable of the rich man ; and without here inquiring which of 
the two representations is probably the original, I shall merely 
remark, that this of Luke is conceived entirely in the spirit of 
the Ebionites, — a spirit which has of late been supposed dis- 
cernible in Matthew. It is a capital principle with the 
Ebionites, as they are depicted in the Clementine Homilies, 
that he who has his portion in the present age, will be destitute 
in the age to come ; while he who renounces earthly possessions, 
thereby accumulates heavenly treasures ^'. The last beatitude 
relates to those who are persecuted for the sake of Jesus. Luke 
in the parallel passage has, /or the Son of mans sake ; hence 

•• Storr, XJeber den Zweck u. a. w., s. 348 f. Olshausen. 
" De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 2, s. 44 f. ; Neander, L. J. Chr., s. 165 f. Anm. 
" HomiL XV. 7 ; comp. Credner in Winer's Zeitschrift f. wias. Theologie, 1, 8. 
29Sf.; Schneckenborger, Uber das Evangelium der Aegyptier, § 6. 
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the words /or my sake in Matthew, must be understood to refer 
to Jesus solely in his character of Messiah ". 

The beatitudes are followed in Luke by as many woe% ovai, 
which are wanting in Matthew. In these the opposition esta- 
blished by the Ebionites between this world and the other, is yet 
more strongly marked ; for woe is denounced on the rich, the 
full, and the joyous, simply as such, and they are threatened 
with the evils corresponding to their present advantages, under 
the new order of things to be introduced by the Messiah ; a view 
that reminds us of the Epistle of James, v. 1 fF. The last woe 
is somewhat stiffly formed after the model of the last beatitude, 
for it is evidently for the sake of the contrast to the true 
prophets, so much calumniated, that the false prophets are said, 
without any historical foundation, to have been spoken well of by 
all men. We may therefore conjecture, with Schleiermacher **, 
that we are indebted for these maledictions to the inventive 
fertiUty of the author of the third gospel. He added this 
supplement to the beatitudes, less because, as Schleiermacher 
supposes, he perceived a chasm, which he knew not how to fill, 
than because he judged it consistent with the character of the 
Messiah, that, like Moses of old, he should couple curses with 
blessings. The sermon on the mount is regarded as the coun- 
terpart of the law, delivered on Mount Sinai ; but the introduc- 
tion, especially in Luke, reminds us more of a passage in 
Deuteronomy, in which Moses commands that on the entrance 
of the IsraeUtish people into the promised land, one half of them 
shall take their stand on Mount Gerizim, and pronounce a 
manifold blessing on the observers of the law, the other half on 
Mount Ebal, whence they were to fulminate as manifold a 
curse on its transgressors. We read in Josh. viii. 83 flF. that 
this injunction was fulfilled ". 

" Scbneckenbui^er, liber den Ursprung, s. 29. 

'^ Ut sup. a. 90. Neander agrees with him, ut sup. 

'^ The Rabbins also attached weight to these Mosaic blessings and curses, yid. 
Lightfoot, p. 255. As here we have eight blessings, they held that Abraham had 
been blessed benedicHonihiu septem (Baal Turim, in Qen. zii. Lightfbot, p. 256.); 
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With the beatitudes, Matthew suitably connects the repre- 
sentation of the disciples as the salt of the earthy and the light 
of the world (v. 18 ff.). In Luke, the discourse on the salt 
is, with a rather different opening, introduced in another place 
(xiv. 34 f.), where Jesus admonishes his hearers to ponder the 
sacrifices that must be made by those who would follow him, 
and rather to abstain from the profession of discipleship than 
to maintain it dishonourably ; and to this succeeds aptly enough 
the comparison of such degenerate disciples to salt that has lost 
its savour. Thus the dictum accords with either context, and 
from its aphorisdcal conciseness would be Ukely to recur, so 
that it may have been really spoken in both discourses. On the 
contrary, it cannot have been spoken in the sequence in which 
it is placed by Mark (ix. 50) : for the idea that every one shall 
be salted with fire (in allusion to hell), has no internal con- 
nexion witli the comparison of the true disciples of Jesus to 
salt, denoting their superiority : the connexion is merely exter- 
nal, resulting from the verbal affinity of ox/^exv and ixa?, — ^it is 
the connexion of the dictionary ". The altered sequel which 
Mark gives to the apothegm {have salt in yourselves, and he at 
peace one with another) , might certainly be united to it without 
incongruity, but it would accord equally well with quite a different 
train of thought. The apothegm on the light which is not to 
be hidden, as the salt is not to be without savour, is also wanting 
in the sermon on the mount as given by Luke; who, how- 
ever, omitting the special appUcadon to the disciples, has sub- 
stantially the same doctrine in two different places. We find 
it first (viii. 16.) immediately after the interpretation of the 
parable of the sower, where it also occurs in Mark (iv. 21). It 
must be admitted that there is no incoherence in associating 
the shining of the Ught with the fructification of the seed ; 

David, Daniel with bis three companions, and the Messiah, hentdictumUmt stx. 
(Targ. Kuth. 8. ibid.) They also counted together with the twenty Imtilmdints in 
the Psahns, as many va in Isaiah. (Midrasch Tehillim in Ps. i. ib.) 

" Schneck.mbuiger, Beitriige, s. 68. Neander tries to show, very artificially, a 
real oonnezioQ of thought, s. 167, AntiiA 
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Still, a judicious teacher will pause on the interpretation of a 
parable, and will not disturb its effect by a hasty transition to 
new images. At any rate there is no intrinsic connexion be- 
tween the shining of the inward light, and the declaration ap- 
pended to it by Luke, that all secrets shall be made manifest 
We have here a case which is of frequent recurrence with this 
evangeUst ; that, namely, of a Tariety of isolated sayings being 
thrown confusedly together between two independent discourses 
or narratives. Thus between the parable of the sower and the 
narrative of the visit paid to Jesus by his mother and brethreUi 
the apothegm on the hght is inserted on account of its internal 
analogy with the parable : then, because in this apothegm there 
occurs the opposition between conceabnent and manifestation^ 
it suggested to the writer the otherwise heterogeneous discourse 
on the revelation of all secrets ; whereupon is added, quite irre- 
levantly to the context, but with some relation to the parable, 
the declaration. Whosoever hath, to him shall be given. In 
the second passage on the manifestation of the light (xi. 33), 
the subject has absolutely no connexion, unless we interpolate 
one*^, with that of the context, which turns on the condemna- 
tion of the cotemporaries of Jesus by the Ninevites. The fact 
is, that here again, between the discourses against the demand 
for signs and those at the Pharisee's dinner, we have a chasm 
filled up with disjointed fragments of harangues. 

At V. 17 ff. follows the transition to the main subject of the 
sermon ; the assurance of Jesus that he came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil, &c. Now as Jesus herein 
plainly presupposes that he is himself the Messiah, to whom 
was ascribed authority to abolish a part of the law, this declara- 
tion cannot properly belong to a period in which, if Matt, 
xvi. 18 ff. be rightly placed, he had not yet declared himself to 
be the Messiah. Luke (xvi. 17) inserts this declaration to- 
gether with the apparently contradictory one, that the law and 
the prophets were in force until the coming of John. These are 

" Olshaosen in loc. The true nsadliig is indicated by Schneckenburger, Beitrage, 
B. 58 ; Thol'dck» nt sup. s. 11. 
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two propositions that we cannot suppose to have been uttered 
consecutively ; and the secret of their conjunction in Luke's 
gospel lies in the word vof^og, law, which happens to occur in 
both '•. It is to be observed that between the parable of the 
steward and that of the rich man, we have another of those pauses 
in which Luke is fond of introducing his fragments. 

So little, it appears from v. 20, is it the design of Jesus to 
inculcate a disregard of the Mosaic law, that he requires a far 
stricter observance of its precepts than the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, and he makes the latter appear in contrast to himself 
as the underminers of the law. Then follows a series of Mosaic 
commandments, on which Jesus comments so as to show that 
\ ' ^ \ he penetrates into the spirit of jhe law, instead of cleaving to 
the mere letter, and especially discerns the worthlessness of the 
rabbinical glosses (48). This section, in the order and 
completeness in which we find it in Matthew, is wanting in 
Luke's sermon on the mount ; a decisive proof that the latter 
has deficiencies. For not only does this chapter contain the 
fundamental thought of the discourse as given by Matthew, 
but the desultory sayings which Luke gives, concerning the love 
of enemies, mercifulness and beneficence, only acquire a definite 
purpose and point of union in the contrast between the spiritual 
interpretation of the law given by Jesus, and the carnal one given 
by the doctors of the time. The words, too, with which Luke 
makes Jesus proceed after the last woe : Bui I say unto you, and 
those at v. 39, And he spake a parable unto tliem, have been 
correctly pointed out as indicative of chasms '*. As regards the 
isolated parallel passages, the admonition to a quick reconcilia- 
tion with an adversary (v. 25 f.), is, to say the least, not so 
easily brought into connexion with the foregoing matter in Luke 
(xii. 58.) as in Matthew*®. It is still worse with the passage 
in Luke which is parallel with Matt. v. 32 ; this text (relative 
to divorce), which in Matthew is linked in the general chain 

" This cause is overlooked by Schleiermacher, s. 206 ; comp. De Wette, in loc. 
*• Schleiermacher, ut sup. s. 90. Tholuck, s. 21. , 
«• iholiick, B. 12, 187 ; De Wette, in loc. 
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of ideas, is in Luke (xvi. 18.) thrust into one of the apertures 
we have noticed, between the assurance of the perpetuity of 
the law and the parable of the rich man. Olshausen tries to 
find a thread of connexion between the passage and the one 
preceding it, by interpreting adultery^ fjtotx^ieiv, allegorically, as 
faithlessness to the divine law ; and Schleiermacher '* attaches 
it to the succeeding parable by referring it to the adulterous 
Herod: but such interpretations are altogether visionary". 
Probably tradition had apprized the evangelist that Jesus, after 
the foregoing declaration as to the perpetuity of the Mosaic 
law, had enunciated his severe principle on the subject of di. 
vorce, and hence he gave it this position, not knowing more 
of its original connexion. In Matt. xix. 9, we find a reiteration 
of this principle on an occasion very likely to call it forth. The 
exhortations to patience and submissiveness, form, in Matthew, 
the spiritual interpretation of the old rule, an eye for an eye, &c., 
and are therefore a follo^^ing out of the previous train of thought. 
In Luke (vi. 29.), they are introduced with much less precision 
by tlie command concerning love to enemies : which command 
is also decidedly better given in Matthew as the rectification of 
the precept, T?wu shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy (43 ff".). Again: the observation that to love Mends 
is nothing more than bad men can do, is, in Matthew, made, in 
order to controvert the traditional perversion of the Mosaic in- 
junction to love one's neighbour, into a permission to hate 
enemies : in Luke, the observation follows the rule, Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, &c., which in Matthew 
occurs farther on (vii. 12.) without any connexion. On the 
whole, if the passage in Luke fi'om vi. 2 — 36, be compared with 
the corresponding one in Matthew, there will be found in the 
latter an orderly course of thought; in the former, considerable 
confiision ". 
The warnings against Pharisaic hypocrisy (vi. 1 — 6) are 

»• Utsup. 206f. 

»» Comp. De Wette exeg. Handb. 1, 2, •. 86. 

" De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 48. 
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without a parallel in Luke ; but he has one of the model prayer, 
which recent criticism has turned not a httle to the disadvantage 
of Matthew. The ancient harmonists, it is true, had no hesita- 
tion in supposing that Jesus delivered this prayer twice, — in the 
connexion in which it is given by Matthew, as well as under the 
circumstances narrated by Luke (xi. 1 ff.) '*. But if Jesus had 
already in the sermon on the mount given a model prayer, his 
disciples would scarcely have requested one afterwards, as if 
nothing of the kind had occurred ; and it is still more impro- 
bable that Jesus would repeat the same formulary, without any 
recollection that he had delivered it to these disciples long be- 
fore. Hence our most recent critics have decided that Luke 
alone has preserved the natural and true occasion on which this 
prayer was communicated, and that like many other fragments, 
it was interpolated in Matthew's sermon on the mount by the 
writer **. But the vaunted naturalness of Luke's representation, 
I, for one, cannot discover. Apart from the improbabiUty, ad- 
mitted even by the above critics, that the disciples of Jesus 
should have remained without any direction to pray until the 
last journey, in which Luke places the scene ; it is anything but 
natural that Jesus should abstain from giving his disciples the 
exemplar which was in his mind until they sought for it, and 
that then he should forthwith fall into prayer. He had, doubt- 
less, often prayed in their circle from the commencement of 
their intercourse ; and if so, their request was superfluous, and 
must, as in John xiv. 9, have produced only an admonition to 
recollect what they had long seen and heard in his society. The 
account of Luke seems to have been framed on mere conjecture ; 
it was known that the above prayer proceeded from Jesus, and 
the further question as to the motive for its communication, re- 
ceived the gratuitous answer : without doubt his disciples had 
asked him for such an exemplar. Without, therefore, maintain- 
ing that Matthew has preserved to us the connexion in which 

** Grig. de. orat. xviii. and Hess, Gesch. Jesu, 2, s. 48 f. 

" Schleierraacher, ut sxip. s. 173; Olshausen, 1, s. 285; Sieffert, s. 78 ff. 
Neaoder, b. 235 f. note. 
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this prayer was originally uttered by Jesus, we are not the less 
in doabt whether it has a more accurate position in Luke '*. 
With regard to the elements of the prayer, it is impossible to 
deny what Wetstein says : tota h<Bc oratio ex formulis He- 
braorum concinnata est ^ ; but Fritzsche s observation is also 
just, that desires of so general a nature might be uttered in the 
prayers of various persons, even in similar phraseology, without 
any other cause than the broad uniformity of human feeling ". 
We may add that the selection and allocation of the petitions in 
the prayer are entirely original, and bear the impress of that 
religious consciousness which Jesus possessed and sought to 
impart to his followers *•. Matthew inserts after the conclusion 
of the prayer two propositions, which are properly the corollary 
of the third petition, but which seem inaptly placed, not only 
because they are severed by the concluding petition from the 
passage to which they have reference, but because they have no 
point of coincidence with the succeeding censures and admoni- 
tions which turn on the hypocrisy of the Pharisaic fasts. Mark, 
however, has still more infelidtously appended these proposi- 
tions to the discourse of Jesus on the efficacy of believing prayer 
(xi.25)^ 

At vi. 1 9, the thread of strict connexion is broken, according 
to the admission of Paulus, and so far all expositors are bound 
to agree wilh him. But his position, that notwithstanding the 
admitted lack of coherence in the succeeding collection of sen- 
tences, Jesus spoke them consecutively, is not equally tenable ; 
on the contrary, our more recent critics have all the probabili- 
ties on their side when they suppose, that in this latter half of 
the sermon on the mount Matthew has incorporated a variety of 
sayings uttered by Jesus on different occasions. First stands 
the apothegm on eardily and heavenly treasures (19 — 21), 

•• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 69. 1, 2, 8. 65. 

"^ N. T. 1, 828. The parallels may be seen in Wetstein and Lightfoot. 

*• Gomm. in Matt. p. 265. 

«• Comp. De Wette, 1, 1, s. 69 ff. ; Neander, s. 237 ff. 

* Comp. De Wette, 1, 2, s. 176. 
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which Luke, with more apparent correctness, inserts in a dis- 
course of Jesus, the entire drift of which is to warn his adher- 
ents against earthly cares (xii. 33 f.). It is otherwise with the 
next sentence, on the eye being the light of the body. Luke an 
nexes this to the apothegm already mentioned on the light that 
is to be exhibited ; now as the light, >^ix^og, placed on a candle- 
stick, denotes something quite distinct from what is intended 
by the comparison of the eye to a iight, ^^I'x^oi, the only reason 
for combining the two apothegms lies in the bare word y^vxvog : a 
rule of association which belongs properly to the dictionary, and 
which, beyond it, is worse than none. Then follows, also with- 
out any apparent connexion, the apothegm on the two masters, 
appended by Luke to the parable of the steward, with wliich it 
happens to have the word Mammon, /AafAuva^, in common. Next 
comes, in Matthew v. 25 — 34, a dissuasion from earthly solici- 
tude, on the ground that natural objects flourish and are sus- 
tained without anxiety on their part ; in Luke, this doctrine is 
consistently united with the parable (found only in the third 
gospel) of the man who, in the midst of amassing earthly trea- 
sures, is summoned away by death (xii. 22 fi*.) '*. The warn- 
ing not to be blind to our own faults while we are sharp-sighted 
and severe towards those of others (vii. 1 — 5), would, if we re- 
jected the passage from v. 19, of chap. vi. to the end, form a suit- 
able continuation to the previous admonition against Pharisaic 
sanctimoniousness (vi. 16 — 18), and might, therefore, have be- 
longed to the original body of the discourse ". This is the more 
probable because Luke has the same wtiming in his sermon on 
the mount (37 f. 41 f.), where it happens to assort very well with 
the preceding exhortation to mercifulness ; but at v. 39 and 40, 
and part of 38, it is interrupted by subjects altogether irrelevant. 
The text. With what tneasure ye mete, &c., is very inappro- 
priately interposed by Mark (iv. 24), in a passage similar in 

■* From vi. 19 to the end of the chapter, even Neander finds no orderly associ- 
ation, and conjectures that the editor of the Greek Gospel of Matthew was the 
compiler of this latter half of the discourse (p. 169, note). 

•• Neander, ut sup. ; De Wette, in loc 
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kind to one of Luke's intermediate miscellanies. V. 6, in Mat- 
thew, is equally destitute of connexion and parallel ; but the 
succeeding assurances and arguments as to the eflBcacy of prayer 
(v. 7 — 11), are found in Luke xi. 9, very fitly associated with 
another parable peculiar to that evangelist : that of the friend 
awaked at midnight. The apothegm, What ye would that men 
should do unto you, &c., is quite isolated- i»^Matthew ; in Luke, 
it has only an imperfect connexion ". The following passage 
(v. 13 f.) on the strait gate, errtvi ^^n, is introduced in Luke 
(xiii. 23.) by the question, addressed to Jesus : Are there few 
that he saved ? i\ 6>dyoi ol <r(o(6fji,£voi ; which seems likely enough 
to have been conceived by one who knew that Jesus had ut- 
tered such a saying as the above, but was at a loss for an occa- 
sion that might prompt the idea ; moreover, the image is far 
less completely carried out in Luke than in Matthew, and is 
blended with paraboUcal elements '*. The apothegm on the tree 
being known by its fruits (v. 16 — 20), appears in Luke (vi. 
43 flF.), and even in Matthew, farther on (xii. 33 ff.), t«iU^ve 
a general application, but in Matthew's sermon on the mount, 
it has a special relation to the false prophets ; in Luke, it is in 
the last degree misplaced. The denunciation of those who say 
to Jesus, Lord, Lord, but who, on account of their evil deeds 
will be rejected by him at the day of judgment (21 — 23), de- 
cidedly presupposes the Messiahship of Jesus, and cannot, there- 
fore, have well belonged to so early a period as that of the ser- 
mon on the mount ; hence it is more appropriately placed by 
Luke (xiii. 25 ff.). The peroration of the discourse is, as we 
have mentioned, common to both evangehsts. 

The foregoing comparison shows us that the discourses of 
Jesus, like fragments of granite, could not be dissolved by the 
flood of oral tradition ; but they were not seldom torn from their 
natural connexion, floated away from their original situation, 
and deposited in places to which they did not properly belong. 



" De Wette, 1, 2, 8. 45. 
** lb. in loc. des Lukaa. 
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Belatiye to this effect, there is this distinction between the three 
first evangelists; Matthew, like an able compiler, though far 
from being sufficiently informed to give each relic in its original 
connexion, has yet for the most part succeeded in judiciously 
associating analogous materials; while the two other evan- 
gelists have left many small fragments just where chance threw 
them, in the intervals between longer discourses. Luke has 
laboured in some instances to combine these fragments arti- 
ficially, but he could not thus compensate for the absence of 
natural connexion. 

§ 77. 

nrSTRUOTIONS TO THS TWSLVB. LAMIKTATIOim OYER TBI qALILBAW 0ITI18. JOT 
OVIft THK OALLIXa 09 THE SIMPLE. 

The first gospel (x.) reports another long discourse as having 
been delivered by Jesus, on the occasion of his sending out 
the twelve to preach the kingdom of heaven. Part of this dis- 
course is peculiar to the first gospel ; that portion of it which 
is common to the two other synoptists is only partially assigned 
by them to the same occasion, Luke introducing its substance 
in connexion with the mission of the seventy (x. 2ff.), and in a 
subsequent conversation with the disciples (xii. 2ff.). Some 
portion of the discourse is also found repeated both in Mat- 
thew and the other evangelists, in the prophetic description 
given by Jesus of his second advent. 

In this instance again, while the older harmonists have no 
hesitation in supposing a repetition of the same discourse *, our 
more recent critics are of opinion that Luke only has the true 
occasions and the original arrangement of the materials, and 
that Matthew has assembled them according to his own dis- 
cretion'. Those expositors who are apologetically inclined, 
maintain that Matthew was not only conscious of here asso- 
ciating sayings uttered at various times, but presumed that this 

' E. g. Hess, Gesch. Jesn, 1, 8. 545. 

■ Schuiz, ut. sup. 8. 308, 314 ; Sieffert, s. 80 ff. 
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would be obvious to liis readers *. On the other hand, it is justly 
observed that the manner in which the discourse is introduced 
by the words : These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
them (v. 5) ; and closed by the words: when Jesus made an end 
of commanding his twelve disciples, &c. (xi. 1.); proves clearly 
enough that it was the intention of the evangelist to give his 
compilation the character of a continuous harangue *. 

Much that is peculiar to Matthew in this discourse, appears 
to be merely an ampUfication on thoughts which are also found 
in the corresponding passages of the two other synoptists ; but 
there are two particulars in the opening of the instructions as 
detailed by the former, which differ specifically from anything 
presented by his fellow evangelists. These are the limitation of 
the agency of the disciples to the Jews (v. 6, 6), and the com- 
mission (associated with that to announce the kingdom of 
heaven and heal the sick, of which Luke also speaks, ix. 2,) 
to raise the dead : a surprising commission, since we know of 
no instances previous to the departure of Jesus, in which the 
apostles raised the dead ; and to suppose such when they are 
not narrated, after the example of Olshausen, is an expedient 
to which few will be inclined. 

All that the synoptists have strictly in common in the in- 
structions to the twelve, are the rules for their external conduct ; 
how they were to journey, and how to behave under a variety 
of circumstances (Matt. v. 9 — 11, 14; Mark vi. 8 — 11; 
Luke ix. 8 — 5). Here, however, we find a discrepancy; ac- 
cording to Matthew and Luke, Jesus forbids the disciples to 
take with them, not only gold, a scrip, and the like, but even 
shoes, uvoififjutra, and a sta^, pa&^of ; according to Mark, on the 
contrary, he merely forbids their taking more than a sta^ and 
sandals, ti fAri ^a&ioy fMvov and caviahia. This discrepancy is 
most easily accounted for by tiie admission, that tradition only 
preserved a reminiscence of Jesus having signified die sim- 

• OlahauBen, in loc. The latter bold assertioD in Kern, Uber deu Urapning det 
Evang. Matth., s. 63. 
« Scholz, 8. 315. 
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plicity of the apostolic equipment by the mention of the staflP 
and shoes, and that hence one of the evangelists understood 
that Jesus had interdicted all travelling requisites except these ; 
the other, that these also were included in his prohibition. It 
was consistent with Mark's love of the picturesque to imagine 
a wandering apostle furnished with a staff, and therefore to 
give the preference to the former view. 

It is on the occasion of the mission of the seventy, that 
Luke (x. 2) puts into the mouth of Jesus the words which 
Matthew gives (ix. 37 f.) as the motive for sending forth the 
twelve, namely, the apothegm, The harvest truly is ready ^ hut 
the labourers are few; also the declaration that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire (v. 7. comp. Matt. x. 10) ; the discourse on the 
apostolic salutation and its effect (Matt. v. 12 f. Luke v. 6 f ) ; the 
denunciation of those who should reject the apostles and their 
message (Matt. v. 15; Luke v. 12); and finally, the words, 
Behold,! send you forth as lamhs, &c.(Matt. v. 16; Luke v. 3.) 
The sequence of these propositions is about equally natural 
in both cases. Their completeness is alternately greater in the 
one than in the other ; but Matthew's additions generally turn 
on essentials, as in v. 1 6 ; those of Luke on externals, as in 
V. 7, 8, and in v. 4, where there is the singular injunction to 
salute no man by the way, which might appear an unhistorical 
exaggeration of the urgency of the apostolic errand, did we not 
know that the Jewish greetings of that period were not a Uttle 
ceremonious*. Sieffert observes that the instructions which 
Jesus gave — according to Matthew, to the twelve, according to 
Luke, to the seventy — ^might, so far as their tenor is concerned, 
have been imparted with equal fitness on either occasion ; but I 
doubt this, for it seems to me improbable that Jesus should, as 
Luke states, dismiss his more confidential disciples with scanty 
rules for their outward conduct, and that to the seventy he 
should make communications of much greater moment and 
pathos*. The above critic at length decides in favour of Luke, 

» Vid. De Wette, Arch'aol. § 266, and in loc 
• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, ». 99. 
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whose Darradve appears to him more precise, because it distin- 
guishes the seventy from the twelve. We have already dis- 
cussed this point, and have found that a comparison is rather 
to the advantage of Matthew. The blessing pronounced on 
him who should give even a cup of cold water to the disciples 
of Jesus (v. 42), is at least more judiciously inserted by Mat- 
thew as the conclusion of the discourse of instructions, than in 
the endless confusion of the latter part of Mark ix. (v. 41), 
where iaf, {if), and o? av, (whosoever), seem to form the only 
tie between the successive propositions. 

The case is otherwise when we regard those portions of the 
discourse which Luke places in his twelfth chapter, and even 
later, and which in Matthew are distinguishable as a second 
part of the same discourse. Such are the directions to the 
apostles as to their conduct before tribunals (Matt. x. 19f. ; 
Luke xii. 11); the exhortation not to fear those who can only 
kill the body (Matt. v. 28 ; Luke v. 4 f.) ; the warning against 
the denial of Jesus (Matt. v. 32 f.; Luke v. 8 f.) ; the discourse 
on the general disunion of which he would be the cause (Matt. 
V. 34 ff. ; Luke v. 51 ff.) ; a passage to which Matthew, prompted 
apparently by the enumeration of the members of a family, at- 
taches the declaration of Jesus that these are not to be valued 
above him, that his cross must be taken, &c., which he partly 
repeats on a subsequent occasion, and in a more suitable con- 
nexion (xvi. 24 f) ; further, predictions which recur in the dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives, relative to the universal perse- 
cution of the disciples of Jesus (v. 17 f 22. comp. xxiv. 9, 13) ; 
the saying which Luke inserts in the sermon on the mount 
(vi. 40), and which also appears in John (xv. 20), that the 
disciple has no claim to a better lot than his master (v. 24 f.) ; 
lastly, the direction, which is peculiar to the discourse in Mat- 
thew, to flee from one city to another, with the accompanying 
consolation (v. 23). These commands and exhortations have 
been justly pronounced by critics^ to be unsuitable to the first 

' Schuli5, •. 308: Sieffprt. 8. 8i ff. 
VOL. II. I 
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mission of the twelve, which, like the alleged mission of the 
seventy, had no other than happy results (Luke ix. 10 ; x. 17) ; 
they presuppose the troublous circumstances which supervened 
after the death of Jesus, or perhaps in the latter period of his 
life. According to this, Luke is more correct than Matthew in 
assigning these discourses to the last journey of Jesus'; unless, 
indeed, such descriptions of the subsequent fate of the apostles 
and other adherents of Jesus were produced ex eventu, after his 
death, and put into his mouth in the form of prophecies ; a 
conjecture which is strongly suggested by the words. He who 
taketh not up his cross ^ &c. (v. 38.)*. 

The next long discourse of Josus in Matthew (chap, xi.) we 
have already considered, so far as it relates to the Baptist 
From V. 20 — 24, there follow complaints and threatenings 
against the QtJilean cities, in which most of his mighty works 
were done, and which, nevertheless, believed not. Our modem 
critics are perhaps right in their opinion that these apostrophes 
are less suitable to the period of his Galilean ministry, in which 
Matthew places them, than to that in which they are introduced 
by Luke (x. ISfif.); namely, when Jesus had left Galilee, and 
was on his way to Judea and Jerusalem, with a view to his final 
experiment ^\ But a consideration of the immediate context 
seems to reverse the probability. In Matthew, the description 
of the ungracious rec^tion which Jesus and John had alike 
met with, leads very naturally to the accusations against those 
places which had been the chief theatres of the ministry of the 
former ; but it is difficult to suppose, according to Luke, that 
Jesus would speak of his past sad experience to the seventy, 
whose minds must have been entirely directed to the future, 
unless we conceive that he chose a subject so little adiqpted to 

• The iatisfBctory connexion which modem criticiBm finda thronghont the 12th 
chap, of Luke, I am as little able to discover as Tholiick, Auslegung der Bei^gpredigt, 
s. 18 f., who has strikingly exposed the partiality of Schleiomacher for Luke, to the 
prejudice of Matthew. 

• Vid. De Wette in loc. 

** Schleiermacher, uber den Lukas, s. 169 £ ; Schneckenbniger, Uber den 
Ursprung u. s. 1, s. 32 f. 
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the exigencies of those whom he was addressing, in order to 
unite the threatened judgment on the Galilean cities, with that 
which he had jnst denounced against the cities that should 
reject his messengers. But it is more likely that this associa- 
tion proceeded solely from the writer, who, by the comparison 
of a city that should prove refractory to the disciples of Jesus, 
to Sodom, was reminded of the analogous comparison to Tyre 
and Sidon, of places that had been disobedient to Jesus himself, 
without perceiving the incongruity of the one with the circum- 
stances which had dictated the other". 

The Joy, ayaxxiaa-tg, expressed by Jesus (v. 25 — 27) on account 
of the insight afforded to babes, vn'jriot;, is but loosely attached 
by Matthew to the preceding maledictions. As it supposes a 
change in the mental frame of Jesus, induced by pleasing cir- 
cumstances, Luke (x. 17. 21 ff.) would have all the probabilities 
on his side, in making the return of the seventy with satisfac- 
tory tidings the cause of the above expression ; were it not that 
the appointment of the seventy, and consequently their return, 
are altogether problematical ; besides, it is possible to refer the 
passage in question to the return of the twelve from their mis- 
sion. Matthew connects with this rejoicing of Jesus his invi- 
tation to the weary and heavy laden (v. 28 — 30). This is 
wanting in Luke, who, instead, makes Jesus turn to his dis- 
ciples privately, and pronounce them blessed in being privi- 
leged to see and hear things which many prophets and kings 
yearned after in vain (28 f.) : an observation which does not 
so specifically agree with the preceding train of thought, as the 
context assigned to it by Matthew, and which is moreover in- 
serted by the latter evangelist in a connexion (xiii. 16 f.) that 
may be advantageously confronted with that of Luke. 

" Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, %. 110. 1, 2, ■. 62. 
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§ 78. 

THl PABABLE8. 

According to Matthew (chap, xiii.), Jesus delivered seven 
parables, all relating to the &a<n\ua rm oO^avSv, Modem 
criticism, however, has doubted whether Jesus really uttered so 
many of these symbolical discourses on one occasion'. The 
parable, it has been observed, is a kind of problem, to be solved 
by the reflection of the hearer; hence after every parable a 
pause is requisite, if it be the object of the teacher to convey 
real instruction, and not to distract by a multiplicity of ill-un- 
derstood images '. It will, at least, be admitted, with Neander, 
that parables on the same or closely-related subjects can only 
be spoken consecutively, when, under manifold forms, and from 
various points of view, they lead to the same result *. Among 
the seven parables in question, those of the mustard-seed and 
the leaven have a common fundamental idea, differently 
shadowed forth — the gradual growth and ultimate prevalence 
of the kingdom of God : those of the net and the tares repre- 
sent the mingling of the good with the bad in the kingdom of 
God ; those of the treasure and the pearl inculcate the ines- 
timable and all-indemnifying value of the kingdom of God ; 
and the parable of the sower depicts the unequal susceptibility 
of men to the preaching of the kingdom of God. Thus there 
are no less than four separate fundamental ideas involved in 
this collection of parables — ^ideas which are indeed connected 
by their general relation to the kingdom of God, but which 
present this object under aspects so widely different, that for 
their thorough comprehension a pause after each was indispen- 
sable. Hence, it has been concluded, Jesus would not merit 
the praise of being a judicious teacher, if as Matthew repre- 
sents, he had spoken all the above parables in rapid succession*. 

' Schulz, Uber das Abendmahl, s. 814. 

' OIshauBen, bibl. Comin. 1, s. 487. 

» L.J. Chr., s. 175. 

* SchneckenbuTger, Uber den Urtprung u. s. f., s. 38. 
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I( we suppose in this instance, again, an assemblage of dis* 
courses similar in kind, but delivered on different occasions, we 
are anew led to the discussion as to whether Mattliew was aware 
of the latter circumstance, or whether he believed that he was 
recording a continuous harangue. The introductory form, And 
he spake many things to them in parables (v. 3) : nai k>.a\vi<nv 
airoT^ fro}<xa sv TrafuSoXat;, and the concluding one, when Jesus 
had finished these parables (v. 53) : ote 6T£^f(^fv o '\y[oov<; tat; 
'xa^a^o'Kk^ rauTa^, seem to be a clear proof that he did not present 
the intermediate matter as a compilation. Mark, indeed, nar- 
rates (iv. 10), that at the close of the first parable, the disciples 
being again, tcaTajuLovag^ in private, with Jesus, asked him for its 
interpretation ; and hence it has been contended * that there was 
an interruption of the discourse at this point; but this cannot 
serve to explain the account of Matthew, for he represents the 
request of the disciples as being preferred on the spot, without 
any previous retirement from the crowd; thus proving that he 
did not suppose such an interruption. The concluding form 
which Matthew inserts after the fourth parable (v. 34 f.), might, 
with better reason, be adduced as intimating an interruption, 
for he there comprises all the foregoing parables in one address 
by the words. All these things spake Jesus in parables, &c., 
rat/ra Travra iXaXnjiv b 'luiTOu; h '7ra^a0oy<a7; k. t. >., and makes 
the pause still more complete by the application of an Old Tes- 
tament prophecy; moreover, Jesus is here said (36) to change 
his locality, to dismiss the multitude to whom he had hitherto 
been speaking on the shore of the Galilean sea, and enter the 
house, si; rrir oUlav, where he gives three new parables, in addi- 
tion to the interpretation which his disciples had solicited of the 
second. But that the deUvery of the last three parables was 
separated from that of the preceding ones by a change of place, 
and consequently by a short interval of time, very little alters 
the state of the case. For it is highly improbable that Jesus 
would without intermission tax the memory of the populace, 

* Olihausen, 8. i'6b. 
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whose minds it was so easy to overburthen, with four parables, 
two of which were highly significant ; and that he should forth- 
with overwhelm his disciples, whose power of comprehension he 
had been obliged to aid in the appUcation of the first two para- 
bles, with three new ones, instead of ascertaining if they were 
capable of independently expounding the third and fourth. 
Further, we have only to look more closely at Matthew's narra- 
tive, in order to observe that he has fallen quite involuntarily 
on the interruption at v. 84 ff. If it were his intention to com- 
municate a series of parables, with the explanations that Jesus 
privately gave to his disciples of the two which were most im- 
portant, and were therefore to be placed at the head of the 
series, there were only three methods on which he could pro- 
ceed. First, he might make Jesus, immediately after the enun- 
ciation of a parable, give its interpretation to his disciples in 
the presence of the multitude, as he actually does in the case of 
the first parable (10 — 23). But the representation is beset 
with the difficulty of conceiving how Jesus, surrounded by a 
crowd, whose expectation was on the stretch, could find leisure 
for a conversation aside with his disciples'. This inconve- 
nience Mark perceived, and therefore chose the second resource 
that was open to him — that of making Jesus with his disciples 
withdraw after the first parable into the house, and there deliver 
its interpretation. But such a proceeding would be too great a 
hindrance to one who proposed publicly to deliver several para- 
bles one after the other ; for if Jesus returned to the house im- 
mediately after the first parable, he had left the scene in which 
the succeeding ones could be conveniently imparted to the 
people. Consequently, the narrator in the first gospel cannot, 
with respect to the interpretation of the second parable, either 
repeat his first plan, or resort to the second; he therefore 
adopts a third, and proceeding uninterruptedly through two 
ftirther parables, it is only at their close that he conducts Jesus 
to the house, and there makes him impart the arrear of inter* 

• Schleiennachcr, ». 120. 
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pretation. Herewith there arose in the mind of the narrator a 
sort of rivalry between the parables which he had yet in reserve, 
and the interpretation, the arrear of which embarrassed him ; as 
soon as the former were absent from his recollection, the latter 
would be present with its inevitably associated form of conclu- 
sion and return homeward ; and when any remaining parables 
recurred to him, he was obliged to make them the sequel of the 
interpretation. Thus it befel with the three last parables in 
Matthew's narration; so that he was reduced almost against his 
will to make the disciples their sole participants, though it does 
not appear to have been the custom of Jesus thus to clothe his 
private instructions; and Mark (v. 8df.) plainly supposes the 
parables which follow the interpretation of the second, to be also 
addressed to the people'. 

Mark, who (iv. 1) depicts the same scene by the sea-side, as 
Matthew, has in connexion with it only three parables, of which 
the first and third correspond to the first and third of Matthew, 
but the middle one is commonly deemed peculiar to Mark*. 
Matthew has in its place the parable wherein the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to a man who sowed good seed in his field ; 
but while men slept, the enemy came and sowed tares among it, 
which grew up with the wheat. The servants know not from 
whence the tares come, and propose to root them up ; but the 
master commands them to let both grow together until the 
harvest, when it will be time enough to separate them. In 
MeAy Jesus compares the kingdom of heaven to a man who 
casts seed into the ground, and while he sleeps and rises 
again, the seed passes, he knows not how, from one stage of 
development to fuiother: and when it is ripe, he puts in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come. In this parable there is 
wanting what constitutes the dominant idea in that of Matthew^ 
the tares, sown by the enemy; but as, nevertheless, the other 
ideas, of sowing, sleeping, growing one knows not how, and 

' Fritciche, Comm. in Marc. ■. 120, 128, 184 ; De Wette, in loc. 
* Comp. Saunier, ttbcr die Qaellen det Harkus, s. 74 ; Fritzache ut aup. ; Dc 
Wette in loc. 
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harvest, wholly correspond, it may be questioned whether Mark 
does not here merely give the same parable in a different version., 
which he preferred to that of Matthew, because it seemed more 
intermediate between the first parable of the sower, and the third 
of the mustard-seed. 

Luke, also, has only three of the seven parables given in 
Matt. xiii. ; namely, those of the sower, the mustard-seed, and 
the leaven; so that the pai'ables of the buried treasure, the 
pearl, and the net, as also that of the tares in the field, are pe- 
cuHar to Matthew. The parable of the sower is placed by Luke 
(viii. 4 ff.) somewhat earlier, and in otlier circumstances, than 
by Matthew, and apart from the two other parables which he 
has in common with the first evangelist's series. These he in- 
troduces later, xiii. 18 — 21 ; a position which recent critics 
unanimously acknowledge as the correct one*. But tliis de- 
cision is one of the most remarkable to which the criticism of 
the present age has been led by its partiality to Luke. For 
if we examine the vaunted connectedness of this evangelist's 
passages, we find that Jesus, having healed a woman bowed 
down by a spirit of infirmity , silences the punctilious ruler of 
the synagogue by the argument about the ox and ass, after 
which it is added (v. 17), And when he had said these things, 
all his adversaries were ashamed; and all the people rejoiced 
for all the glorious things that were done by him. Surely so 
complete and marked a form of conclusion is intended to wind 
up the previous narrative, and one cannot conceive that the 
sequel went forward in the same scene ; on the contrary, the 
phrases, then said he, and again he said, by which the parables 
are connected, indicate that the writer had no longer any know- 
ledge of the occasion on which Jesus uttered them, and hence 
inserted them at random in this indeterminate manner, far less 
judiciously than Matthew, who at least was careM to associate 
them with analogous materials '^ 

* Schleiermacher, vt. rap. s. 192; OlshauseD, 1, s. 481; Schneckenburger, ut 
■up. B. 83. 
»• Comp. De Wette, cxeg. Handb., 1, 2, ». 73 f. 
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We proceed to notice the other evangelical parables", and 
first among them, those which are peculiar to one evangelist. 
We come foremost in Matthew to the parable of the servant 
(xviii. 23 ff.) who, although his lord had forgiven him a debt 
of ten thousand talents, had no mercy on his fellow- servant 
who owed him a hundred; tolerably well introduced by an 
exhortation to placability (v. 16), and the question of Peter, 
How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? 
Likewise peculiar to Matthew is the parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard (xx. Iff.), which suitably enough forms a coun- 
terpoise to the foregoing promise of a rich recompense to the 
disciples. Of the sentences which Matthew appends to this 
parable (v. 16), the first. So the last shall be first, and the 
first last, by which he had also prefaced it (xix. 30), is the 
only one with which it has any internal connexion ; the other, 
for many are called, but few chosen, rather gives the moral 
of the parable of the royal feast and the wedding garment, in 
connexion with which Matthew actually repeats it (xxii. 14). 
It was well adapted, however, even torn from this connexion, to 
circulate as an independent apothegm, and as it appeared 
fitting to the evangelist to annex one or more short sentences to 
the end of a parable, he might be induced, by some superficial 
similarity to the one already given, to place them in companion- 
ship. Farther, the parable of the two sons sent into the vine- 
yard, is also peculiar to Matthew (xxi. 28 ff.), and is not ill- 
placed in connexion with the foregoing questions and retorts 
between Jesus and the Pharisees ; its anti-Pharisaic significance 
is also well brought out by the sequel (31 f.). 

Among the parables which are peculiar to Luke, that of the 
two debtors (vii. 41 ff.); that of the good Samaritan (x. 30 ff.); 
that of the man whose accumulation of earthly treasure is in- 
terrupted by death (xii. 16 ff. comp. Wis. xi. 17ff.); and also 
the two which figure the efl&cacy of importunate prayer (xi. 5 ff. 
xviii. 2 ff.); have a definite, clear signification, and with the ex- 

" Analogies to these parables and apothegms, are given out of the rabbinical lite- 
rature by Wetstein, Lightfoot, and Schottgen, in loc. 
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ception of the last, which is introduced abraptly, a tolerably 
consistent connexion. We may learn from the two last para- 
bles, that it is often necessary entirely to abstract particular 
features from the parables of Jesus, seeing that in one of them 
God is represented by a lukewarm friend, in the other by an 
unjust judge. To the latter is annexed the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican (9 — 14), of which only Schleiermacher, 
on the strength of a connexion, fabricated by himself between 
it and the foregoing, can deny the antipharisaic tendency**. 
The parables of the lost sheep, the piece of silver, and the 
prodigal son (Luke xv. 3 — 32), have the same direction. 
Matthew also has the first of these (xviii. 12 AT.), but in a dif- 
ferent connexion, which determines its import somewhat differ- 
ently, and without doubt, as will presently be shown, less cor- 
rectly. It is easy to imagine that these three parables* were 
spoken in immediate succession, because the second is merely a 
variation of the first, and the third is an amplification and 
elucidation of them both. Whether, according to the opinion 
of modem criticism, the two succeeding parables also belong 
with the above to one continuous discourse *', must be deter- 
mined by a closer examination of their contents, which are in 
themselves noteworthy. 

The parable of the unjust steward, notoriously the crua: in- 
terpretum, is yet without any intrinsic difficulty. If we read 
to the end of the parable, including the moral (v. 9), we gather 
the simple result, that the man who without precisely using 
unjust means to obtain riches, is yet in the sight of Grod an 
unprofitable servant, fovxog ax^eto^ (Luke xvii. 10), and, in 
the employment of the gifts intrusted to him by God, a steward 
of injusticBy oUovofM^ rH^ a^txiag, may best atone for this per- 
vading unfrdthfulness by lenity and beneficence towards his 
fellow-men, and may by their intervention procure a place in 
heaven. It is true tliat the beneficence of the fictitious steward 
is a firaud ; but we must abstract this particular, as, in the case 

" Uebcr den Luka«, s. 220. 

'* Schleiermacher, ut lup. s. 202 fi OUhauien in loc. 
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of two previous parables, we have to abstract the lukewarmness 
of the fiiend, and the injustice of the judge : nay, the necessity 
for such an abstraction is intimated in the narrative itself, for 
from V. 8 we gather that what the steward did in a worldly spirit 
is, in the application, to be understood in a more exalted sense 
of the children of light. Certainly, if we suppose the words, He 
that is faithful in that which is least, &c. (10 — 12) to have 
been uttered in their present connexion, it appears as if the 
steward were set forth as a model, deserving in some sense or 
other the praise of faithfulness ; and when (v. 13) it is said that 
no servant can serve two masters, the intended inference seems 
to be that this steward had held to the rightful one. Hence 
we have expositions such as that of Schleiermaoher, who under 
the master understands the Bomans; under the debtors, the 
Jewish people; under the steward, the publicans, who were 
generous to the latter at the expense of the former ; thus, in the 
most arbitrary manner, transforming the master into a violent 
man, and justifying the steward **. Olshansen carries the per- 
version of the parable to the extreme, for he degrades the 
master, who, by his judicial position evidently announces him- 
self as the representative of God, into i^x^^ ''<>^ MocfMu rotnoo^ 
the prince of this world, while he exalts the steward into the 
image of a man who applies the riches of this world to spiritual 
objects. But as in the moral (v. 9) the parable has a consistent 
ending ; and as inaccurate association is by no means unex- 
ampled in Luke ; it is not admissible to concede to the following 
verses any influence over the interpretation of the parable, un- 
less a close relation of idea can be made manifest. Now the 
fact is, that the very opposite, namely, the mogt perplexing 
diversity, exists. Moreover, it is not difficult to show what 
might have seduced Luke into a false association. In the 
parable there was mention of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
fAafA.Q)vdi Trig aiixia^ ; this suggested to him the saying of Jesus, 
that he who proves faithful in the ii?i«Ai fjuxfjLava, the unrighteous 

" Ut sup. 
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mammon, as that which is least, may also have the true riches 
committed to his trust. But the word mammon having once 
taken possession of the wiiter s mind, how could he avoid recol- 
lecting the well-known aphorism of Jesus on God and Mam- 
mon, as two incompatible masters, and adding it (v. 13), how- 
ever superfluously, to the preceding texts ? **. That by this 
addition the previous parable was placed in a thoroughly false 
light, gave the writer little concern, perhaps because he had not 
seized its real meaning, or because, in the endeavour completely 
to disburthen his evangelical meaning, he lost all solicitude 
about the sequence of his passages. It ought, in general, to 
be more considered, that those of our evangelists who, according 
to the now prevalent opinion, noted down oral traditions, must, 
in the composition of their writings, have exerted their memory 
to an extent that would repress the activity of reflection ; con- 
sequently the arrangement of the materials in their narratives 
is governed by the association of ideas, the laws of which are 
partly dependent on external relations; and we need not be 
surprised to find many passages, especially from the discourses 
of Jesus, ranged together for the sole cause that they happen to 
have in common certain striking consonant words. 

If from hence we glance back on the position, that the parable 
of the unjust steward must have been spoken in connexion with 
the foregoing one of the prodigal son, we perceive that it rests 
merely on a false interpretation. According to Schleiermacher, 
it is the defence of the publicans against the Pharisees, that 

" Schneckenburger has decided, Beitrmge, No. V. where he refutes Olshausen's 
interpretation of the parable, that this verse does not really belong to its present 
position, while with respect to the preceding verses from ▼. 9, he finds it possible to 
hold the contrary opinion. De Wette also considers that v. 13 is the only one 
decidedly out of place. He thinks it possible, by supplying an intermediate propo- 
sition, which he supposes the writer to have omitted, and which led from the 
prudent use of riches to feithfulness in preserving those entrusted to us, to give a 
sufficient connexion to v. 9 and 10 — 12, without necessarily referring the idea of &ith- 
fulness to the conduct of the steward. The numerous attempts, both ancient and 
modem, to explain the parable of the steward without a critical dislocation of the 
associated passages, are only so many proofs that it is absolutely requisite to a 
satisfactory interpretation. 
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forms the bond ; but there is no trace of publicans and Pharisees 
in the latter parable. According to Olshausen, the compas- 
sionate love of God, represented in the foregoing parable, is 
placed in juxtaposition with the compassionate love of man, 
represented in the succeeding one ; but simple beneficence is the 
sole idea on which the latter turns, and a parallel between this 
and the manner in which God meets the lost with pardon, is 
equally remote firom the intention of the teacher and the nature 
of the subject. The remark (v. 14) that the Pharisees heard all 
these things, and, being covetous, derided Jesus, does not neces- 
sarily refer to the individuals mentioned xv. 2, so as to imply 
that they had listened to the intermediate matter as one conti- 
nuous discourse ; and even if that were the case, it would only 
show the view of the writer with respect to the connectedness 
of the parables ; a view which, in the face of the foregoing in- 
vestigation, cannot possibly be binding on us'*. 

We have already discussed the passage fi'om v. 15 to 18 ; it 
consists of disconnected sayings, and to the last, on adul- 
tery, is annexed the parable of the rich man, in a manner which, 
as we have already noticed, it is attempted in vain to show as a 
real connexion. It must, however, be conceded to Schleier- 
macher, that if we separate them, the alternative, namely, the 
common application of the parable to the penal justice of God, 
is attended with great difficulties". For there is no indication 
throughout the parable, of any actions on the part of the rich 
man and Lazarus, that could, according to our notions, justify 
the exaltation of the one to a place in Abraham's bosom, and 
the condemnation of the other to torment ; the guilt of the one 
appears to lie in his wealth, the merit of the other in his poverty. 
It is indeed generally supposed of the rich man, that he was 
immoderate in his indulgence, and that he had treated Lazarus 
unkindly*'. But the latter is nowhere intimated ; for the pic- 
ture of the beggar lying at the door of the rich man, is not 

'• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 2, 8. 80. 
" Ut. snp. i. 208. 
'• Vid. Kuinbl, in loc. 
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intended in the light of a reproach to the latter, because he 
might easily have tendered his aid, and yet neglected to do so ; 
it is designed to exhibit the contrast, not only between the 
earthly condition of the two parties, but between their proximity 
in this life, and their wide separation in another. So the other 
particular, that the beggar was eager for the crumbs that fell 
fix)m the rich man's table, does not imply that the rich man 
denied him this pittance, or that he ought to have given him 
more than the mere crumbs ; it denotes the deep degradation of 
the earthly lot of Lazarus compared with that of the rich man, 
in opposition to their reversed position after death, when the 
rich man is fain to entreat for a drop of water from the hand of 
Lazarus. On the supposition that the rich man had been 
wanting in compassion towards Lazarus, the Abraham of the 
parable could only reply in the following maimer : " Thou hadst 
once easy access to Lazarus, and yet thou didst not relieve him; 
how then canst thou expect him to traverse a long distance to 
give thee alleviation ?" The sumptuous life of the rich man, 
likewise, is only depicted as a contrast to the misery of the 
beggar ; for if he had been supposed guilty of excess, Abraham 
must have reminded him that he had taken too much of the 
good things of this life, not merely that he had received his 
share of them. Equally groundless is it, on the other hand, to 
suppose high moral excellencies in Lazarus, since there is no 
intimation of such in the description of him, which merely re- 
gards his outward condition, — neither are such ascribed to him 
by Abraham : his sole merit is, the having received evil in this 
life. Thus, in this parable the measure of future recompense is 
not the amount of good done, or wickedness perpetrated, but 
of evil endured, and fortune enjoyed**, and the aptest^motto for 
this discourse is to be found in the sermon on the mount, ac- 
cording to Luke's edition: Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of God! Woe to you that are rich! for ye have 
received your consolation; a passage concerning which we 

»• Conip. De Wettc, 1,2, ■. 86f. 
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have already remarked^ that it acoords fully with the Ebionite 
view of the world. A similar estimation of external poverty is 
ascribed to Jesus by the other synoptists, in the narrative of the 
rich young man, and in the aphorisms on the camel and the 
needle's eye (Matt. xix. 16 ff. ; Mark x. 17 ff.; comp. Luke xviii. 
18 ff.). Whether this estimation belong to Jesus himself, or 
only to the synoptical tradition concerning him, it was probably 
generated by the notions of the Essenes'^. We have hitherto 
con»dered the contents of the parable down to v. 27 ; from 
whence to the conclusion the subject is, the writings of the Old 
Testament as the adequate and only means of grace. 

In conclusion, we turn to a group of parables, among which 
some, as relating to the death and return of Christ, ought, ac- 
cording to our plan, to be excepted from the present review ; 
but so far as they are connected with the rest, it is necessary to 
include them. They are the three parables of the rebellious 
husbandmen in the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 83 ff. parall.), of the 
talents or minsB (Matt. xxv. 14 ff.; Luke xix. 12 ff.), and the 
marriage feast (Matt. xxii. 2 ff. ; Luke xiv. 16 ff.). Of these the 
parable of the husbandmen in all the accounts, that of the 
talents in Matthew, and that of the marriage feast in Luke, are 
simple parables, unattended with difiBculty. Not so the parable 
of the min® in Luke, and of the marriage feast in Matthew. 
That the former is fundamentally the same with that of the 
talents in Matthew, is undeniable, notwithstanding the many 
divergencies. In both are found the journey of a master ; the 
assembling of the servants to entrust them with a capital, to be 
put into circulation; after the return of the master, a reckoning 
in which three servants are signalized, two of them as active, 
the third as inactive, whence the latter is punished, and the 
former rewarded; and in the annunciation of this issue the 
words of the master are nearly identical in the two statements. 
The principal divergency is, that besides the relation between 

** On the EsseneB as contemners qf richer {xarm^^tiTaf vrX0VTeu), comp. Joseph, 
b. j. iL viii. 3 ; Credner, Uber Bawner und Ebioniten, in Winer's Zeitschrift, 1, s. 
217 ; Gfrorer, Philo, 2, s. 811. 
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the master who journeys into a far country and his servants, in 
Luke there is a second relation between the former and certain 
rebellious citizens; and accordingly, while in Matthew the 
master is simply designated avdf w^roj, a man, in Luke he is 
styled avd^eaTTog ilfyivii^y a nobleman, and a kingdom is assigned 
to him, the object of his journey being to receive for himself a 
kingdom : an object of which there is no mention in Matthew. 
The subjects of this personage, it is farther said, hated him, 
and after his departure renounced their allegiance. Hence at 
the return of the lord, the rebellious citizens, as well as the 
slothful servant, are punished ; but in their case the retribution 
is that of death : the faithful servants, on the other hand, are 
not only rewarded generally by an entrance into the joy of their 
Lord, but royally, by the gift of a number of cities. There 
are other divergencies of less moment between Luke and 
Matthew ; such as, that the number of servants is undetermined 
by the one, and limited to ten by the other ; that in Matthew 
they receive talents, in Luke minee ; in the one unequal sums, 
in the other equal; in the one, they obtain unequal profits 
fix)m unequal sums by an equal expenditure of effort, and are 
therefore equally rewarded ; in the other, they obtain unequal 
profits fi-om equal sums by an unequal expenditure of effort, 
and are therefore unequally rewarded. 

Supposing this parable to have proceeded fi:om the lips of 
Jesus on two separate occasions, and that Matthew and Luke 
are right in their respective arrangements, he must have de- 
livered it first in the more complex form given by Luke, and 
then in the simple one given by Matthew '^^ ; since the former 
places it before, the latter after the entrance into Jerusalem. 
But this would be contrary to all analogy. The first present- 
ation of an idea is, according to the laws of thought, the most 
simple ; with the second new relations may be perceived, the 
subject may be viewed under various aspects, and brought into 
manifold combinations. There is, therefore, a foundation for 

•' Thus Kuinol, Comm. in Luc. p. 635. 
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Schleiennacher's opinion, that contrary to the arrangement in 
the Gospels, Jesns first delivered the parahle in the more simple 
form, and amplified it on a subsequent occasion **. But for 
our particular case this order is not less inconceivable than the 
other. The author of a composition such as a parable, especially 
when it exists only in his mind and on his lips, and is not yet 
fixed in writing, remains the perfect master of his materials 
even on their second and more elaborate presentation; the form 
which he had previously given to them is not rigid and in- 
flexible, but pliant, so that he can adapt the original thoughts 
and images to the additional ones, and thus give unity to his 
production. Hence, had he who gave the above parable the 
form which it has in Luke, been its real author, he would, after 
having transformed the master into a king, and inserted the 
particulars respecting the rebellious citizens, have intrusted 
arms to the servants instead of money (comp. Luke xxii. 36.)'*, 
and would have made them show their fidelity rather by conflict 
with the rebels, than by increasing their capital ; or in general 
would have introduced some relation between the two classes of 
persons in the parable, the servants and the citizens ; instead of 
which, they are totally unconnected throughout, and form two 
ill-cemented divisions**. This shows very decisively that the 
parable was not enriched with these additional particulars by 
the imagination of its author, but that it was thus amphfied by 
another in the process of transmission. This cannot have been 
efiTected in a legendary manner, by the gradual filling up of the 
original sketch, or the development of the primitive germ ; for 
the idea of rebellious citizens could never be evolved fi^om that 
of servants and talents, but must have been added firom without, 
and therefore have previously existed as part of an independent 
whole. This amounts to the position that we have here an 



** Ueber den Lukas, 289 f. Neander agreei with him, L. J. Chr. p. 188. 

" Thii is a reply to Neander's objection, p. 191, note. 

'* How Pauloi, ezeg. Handb. 8, a. p. 76, can prononnce the more complex form 
of the parable in Luke as not only the most folly developed but the best wound up, 
I am at a loss to understand. 

VOL. II. K 
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example of two originally distinct parables, the one treating of 
servants and talents, the other of rebellious citizens, flowing 
together in consequence of their mutually possessing the images 
of a ruler's departure and return **. The proof of our propo- 
sition must depend on our being able easily to disentangle the 
two parables ; and this we can effect in the most satisfactory 
manner, for by extracting v. 12, 14, 15, and 27, and slightly 
modifying them, we get in a rather curtailed but consistent form, 
the parable of the rebelUous citizens, and we then recognise the 
similarity of its tendency with that of the rebellious husbandmen 
in the vineyard '^^. 

A similar relation subsists between the form in which the 
parable of the marriage feast is given by Luke (xiv. 16 ff.), and 
that in which it is given by Matthew (xxii. 2 AT.) ; only that in 
this case Luke, as in the other, Matthew, has the merit of 
having preserved the simple original version. On both sides, 
the particulars of the feast, the invitation, its rejection, and the 
consequent bidding of other guests, testify the identity of the 
two parables ; but, on the other hand, the host who in Luke is 
merely a certain mariy avO^a'jroi ng, is in Matthew a king, 
0a<nX£vg, whose feast is occasioned by the marriage of his son ; 
the invit-ed guests, who in Luke excuse themselves on various 
pleas to the messenger only once sent out to them, in Matthew 
refuse to come on the first invitation, and on the second more 
urgent one, some go to their occupations, while others maltreat 
and kill the servants of the king, who immediately sends forth 
his armies to destroy those murderers, and bum up their city. 
Nothing of this is to^be found in Luke ; according to him, the 
host merely causes the poor and afiOicted to be assembled in 
place of the guests first invited, a particular which Matthew also 

" Comp. De Wette, 1, 1, s. 208 f. 

^ V. 12. "Afffwif Tif tvytvnf itra^tu^n tlf X'^(»f /s^t^atf Xmfiuf laur^ /3«r*A.ii«», 
aa) ^fTtfrr^i^*/. 14. m i\ traXirot avrav If^Uwif mMp, »«« Awi^rktkmp Wft^umt 
Mwt ttvraVt Xiy9fTts' »v fix«/i%f vouvov /3«r4Xivr«< hp* Si/uh, 15. mm) iytMrs iv rf 
ItrMttXfuf Mvrif Xtt^ifTM riif fiM^iXtitiWy »ai ttm ^mn^nu M»r!f rtivf %wX»Pt — (*Mi 
iTri» m.lfT»7s') 27. — r«vf i^^^^^s fAtP Ixtiuvs^ rtvt fiii tiXnvMtrai /u fim^tXiv^ms i<r* 
ecvTcvff ityayiTi £li ml) Mxrar^ttl^rt ifix^tftiv fMU. 
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appends to his fore-mentioned incidents. Luke closes the para- 
ble with the declaration of the host, that none of the first bid- 
den gaests shall partake of his sapper ; but Matthew proceeds 
to narrate how, when the house was full, and the king had as- 
sembled his guests, one was discovered to be without a wedding 
garment, and was forthwith carried away into outer darkness. 

The maltreatment and murder of the king's messengers are 
features in the narratiye of Matthew which at once strike us as 
inconsistent — as a departure from the original design. Disre- 
gard of an invitation is sufiBciently demonstrated by the rejec- 
tion of it on empty pretexts such as Luke mentions ; the mal 
treatment and even the murder of those who deUver the invita- 
tion, is an exaggeration which it is less easy to attribute to 
Jesus than to the Evangelist. The latter had immediately before 
communicated the parable of the rebellious husbandmen ; hence 
there hovered in his recollection the maimer in which they were 
said to have used the messengers of their lord, beating one, 
killing and stoning others^ {}^fi6rrtg roig iovxoug ainou ov f^h 
iht^avy ov a avinreivav, ov H ixiQoffoXfitrav,) and he was thus led 
to incorporate similar particulars into the present parable 
{K^aTiaami Touq ioixovq aOrou ififiaav /ecu awiHTSivav,) over- 
looking the circumstance that what might have been perpetrated 
with sufficient motive against servants who appeared with de- 
mands and authority to enforce them, had in the latter case no 
motive whatever. That hereupon, the king, not satisfied with 
excluding them from this feast, sends out his armies to destroy 
them and bum up their city, necessarily follows from the pre- 
ceding incidents, but appears, like them, to be the echo of a 
parable which presented the relation between the master and the 
dependents, not in the milder form of a rejected invitation, but 
in the more severe one of an insurrection ; as in the parable of 
the husbandmen in the vineyard, and that of the rebellious citi- 
zens, which we have above separated from the parable of the 
min®. Yet more decidedly does the drift of the last particular 
in Matthew's parable, that of the wedding garment, betray that 
it was not originally associated with the rest. For if the king 

K 2 
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had commanded that all, both had and good, who were to be 
found in the highways, should be bidden to the feast, he could 
not wonder that they had not all wedding attire. To assume 
that those thus suddenly summoned went home to wash, and ad- 
just their dress, is an arbitrary emendation of the text*^. Little 
preferable is the supposition that, according to oriental manners, 
the king had ordered a caftan to be presented to each guest, and 
might therefore justly reproach the meanest for not availing 
himself of the gift '" ; for it is not to be proved that such a 
custom existed at the period **, and it is not admissible to pre- 
suppose it merely because the anger of the king appears other- 
wise unfounded. But the addition in question is not only out 
of harmony with the imagery, but with the tendency of this 
parable. For while hitherto its aim had been to exhibit the 
national contrast between the perversity of the Jews, and the 
willingness of the gentiles : it all at once passes to the moral one, 
to distinguish between the worthy and the unworthy. That 
after the Jews had contemned the invitation to partake of the 
kingdom of God, the heathens would be called into it, is one 
complete idea, with which Luke very properly concludes his 
parable ; that he who does not prove himself worthy of the vo- 
cation by a corresponding disposition, will be again cast out of 
the kingdom, is another idea, which appears to demand a sepa- 
rate parable for its exhibition. Here again it may be con- 
jectured that the conclusion of Matthew's parable is the fragment 
of another, which, ixom its also referring to a feast, might in 
tradition, or in the memory of an individual, be easily mingled 
with the former, preserved in its purity by Luke * *. This other 
parable must have simply set forth, that a king had invited va- 
rious guests to a wedding feast, with the taoit condition that 

*^ Fritzsohe, p. 656. This remark serves to refute De Wette's Tindication of the 
above particular in his exeg. Handb. * 

■■ Faulus, exeg. Haudb. 8, a, s. 210 ; Olshausen, bibl. Comm. 1, §. 811. 

*• Vid. Pritzsche, ut sup. 

** From the appendix to Schneckenburger's Beitriigen, I see that a reviewer in 
the Thcol. Literaturblatt, 1881, No. 88, has also conjectured that we bare here a 
blending of two originally distinct parables. 
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they should provide themselves with a suitable dress, and that 
he delivered an individual who had neglected this observance to 
his merited punishment. Supposing our conjectures correct, 
we have here a still more compound parable than in the former 
case: a parable in which, Istly, the narrative of the ungrateful 
invited parties (Luke xiv.) forms the main tissue, but so that, 
2ndly, a thread from the parable of the rebellious husbandmen 
is interwoven ; while, 3rdly, a conclusion is stitched on, gathered 
apparently from an unknown parable on the wedding garment. 
This analysis gives us an insight into the procedure of evan- 
gelical tradition with its materials, which must be pregnant with 
results. 

§ 79. 

MI80KLLAHB0U8 IHSTRUOTIONB AHD OOlTTfiOVKBSlBfl OV JSStTS. 

As the discourses in Matt. xv. 1 — 20 have been already con- 
sidered, we must pass on to xviii. 1 ff., Mark ix. 33 ff., Luke ix. 
46 ff., where various discourses are connected with the exhi- 
bition of a little child, occasioned by a contention for pre-emi- 
nence among the disciples. The admonition to become as a 
little child, and to humble one's self as a little child, in Matthew 
forms a perfectly suitable comment on the symbolical reproof 
(v. 3, 4.) ; but the connexion between this and the following 
declaration of Jesus, that whosoever receives one such little 
child in his name, receives him, is not so obvious. For the 
child was set up to teach the disciples in what they were to 
imitate it, not how they were to behave towards it, and how 
Jesus could all at once lose sight of his original object, it is 
difficult to conceive. But yet more glaring is the irrelevance 
of the declaration in Mark and Luke ; for they make it follow 
immediately on the exhibition of the child, so that, according to 
this, Jesus must, in the very act, have forgotten its object, 
namely, to present the child to his ambitious disciples as worthy 
of imitation, not as in want of reception *. Jesus was accus- 
tomed to say of his disciples, that whosoever received them, 

» Comp. Dc Wette, 1, 1, s. 152. 
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received him, and in him, the Father who had sent him (Matt. 
X. 40 ff. ; Luke x. 16 ; John xiii. 20). Of children he elsewhere 
says merely, that whosoever does not receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child cannot enter therein (Mark x. 15. Luke 
xviii. 17.) This declaration would be perfectly adapted to the 
occasion in question, and we may almost venture to conjecture 
that Of eav fti ieirirai rriv psKriXBiav t«v ou^avuv i>g ^aiiloVy was the 
original passage, and that the actual one is the result of its con- 
fusion with Matt. x. 40, oi eav Jalwrai TaiJ/or roioSrov iv ixi ra 
Qvoixari fjLOv, 

Closely connected by the word a'jroKptOeig, answering, with 
the sentences just considered, Mark (ix. 38 f.) and Luke (ix. 
49 f.) introduce the information which John is said to give to 
Jesus, that the disciples having seen one casting out devils in 
the name of Jesus, without attaching himself to their society, 
had forbidden him. Schleiermacher explains the connexion 
thus : because Jesus had commanded the reception of children 
in his name, John was led to the confession, that he and his 
associates had hitherto been so far from regarding the perform- 
ing of an act in the name of Jesus as the point of chief im- 
portance, that they had interdicted the use of his name to one 
who followed not with them*. Allowing this explanation to be 
correct, we must believe that John, arrested by the phrase, in my 
name (which yet is not prominent in the declaration of Jesus, 
and which must have been thrown still farther into the back- 
ground, by the sight of the child set up in the midst), drew from 
it the general inference, that in all actions the essential point is 
to perform them in the name of Jesus ; and with equal rapidity, 
leaped to the remote reflection, that the conduct of the disciples 
towards the exorcist was in contradiction with this rule. But 
all this supposes the facility of combination which belongs to a 
Schleiermacher, not the dulness which still characterized the 
disciples. Nevertheless, the above critic has unquestionably 
opened on the true vein of connexion between the preceding apo- 

• Ucber den Lukas, s. 153 f. 
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thegm and this ofpro/i^Krig of John ; he has only failed to per- 
ceive that this connexion is not intrinsic and original, but ex- 
trinsic and secondary. It was quite beyond the reach of the 
disciples to apply the words in my name, by a train of deduc- 
tions, to an obliquely connected case in their own experience ; 
but, according to our previous observations, nothing could be 
more consistent with the habit of association that characterizes 
the writer of the evangeUcal tradition in the third Gospel, 
whence the second evangelist seems to have borrowed, than that 
he should be reminded by the striking phrase, in my name, 
in the preceding discourse of Jesus, of an anecdote containing 
the same expression, and should unite the two for the sake of 
that point of external similarity alone " 

To the exhortation to receive such little children, Matthew , 
annexes the warning against offending one of these little ones, 
a-naviaxi^ttv ha rm fjun^m rouruv^ an epithet which, in x. 42, is 
applied to the disciples of Jesus, but in this passage, apparently, 
to children *. Mark (v. 42) has the same continuation, notwith- 
standing the interruption above noticed, probably because he for- 
sook Luke (who here breaks off the discourse, and does not intro- 
duce the admonition against offences until later, xvii. 1 f , and 
apart from any occasion that might prompt it), and appealed to 
Matthew *. Then follows in Matthew (v. 8 f.) and Mark (v. 43 f.) 
a passage which alone ought to open the eyes of corumentators to 
the mode in which the synoptists arrange the sayings of Jesus. 
To the warning against the offending, a-xav^ayJCeiv, of the Uttle 
ones, and the woe pronounced on those by whom offences come, 
TO <rHav^a\ov i^x^rai^ they annex the apothegm on the offend- 
ing, a-Mavia}<i(eiv, of the hand, eye, &c. Jesus could not pro- 
ceed thus, — for the injunctions : Mislead not the little ones ! 
and. Let not your sensuality mislead you! have nothing in 
common but the word mislead. It is easy, however, to account 



* Corap. De Wette, in loc. 

* Vid. Fritsche and De Wette, in loc. 

* Saunier, 'dber die Quellen den Markus, s. 111. 
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for their association by the writer of the first Gospel *. The 
word <rftav^axi(etv recalled to his mind all the discourses of 
Jesus containing a similar expression that had come to his 
knowledge, and although he had previously presented the 
admonitions concerning seduction by the members, in a better 
connexion, as part of the sermon on the mount, he could not 
resist the temptation of reproducing them here, for the sake of 
this slight verbal afllnity with the foregoing text. But at v. 10 
he resumes the thread which he had dropped at v. 7, and adds 
a Airther discourse on the Utile ones^ fjuitpoug, Matthew makes 
Jesus confirm the value of the little ones by the declaration, 
that the Son of Man was come to seek the lost, and by the 
parable of the lost sheep (v. 11 — 14). It is not, however, 
evident why Jesus should class the fAifc^ou^ with the avoxuxo^ 
(lost) ; and both the declaration and the parable seem to 
be better placed by Luke, who introduces the former in the 
narrative of the calling of Zaccheus (xix. 10.), and the latter, 
in a reply to the objections of the Pharisees against the amity 
of Jesus with the publicans (xv. 3 ff.). Matthew seems to have 
placed them here, merely because the discourse on the little 
ones reminded him of that on the lost, — ^both exempliiying the 
mildness and humility of Jesus. 

Between the moral of the above parable (v. 14) and the 
following rules for the conduct of Christians under injuries 
(v. 16ff.)y there is again only a verbal connexion, which may 
be traced by means of the words, a^roxurai, should perish, and 
UefirKrai, thou hast gained; for the proposition : God wills not 
that one of these little ones should perish, might recall the pro- 
position: We should endeavour to win over our brother, by 
showing a readiness to forgive. The direction to bring the 
offender before the church, sKxXvKrla, is generally adduced as a 
proof that Jesus intended to found a church. But he here 
speaks of the sfixxncria as an institution already existing : hence 
we must either refer the expression to the Jewish synagogue, 

* Gomp. De Wette, in loc. Matt. 
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an interpretation which is favoured by the analogy of this 
direction with Jewish precepts; or if, according to the strict 
meaning of the word and its connexion, enxxna-ia must be 
understood as the designation of the Christian community, 
which did not then exist, it must be admitted that we have here, 
at least in the form of expression, an anticipation of a subse- 
quent state of things ^. The writer certainly had in view the 
new church, eventually to be founded in the name of Jesus, 
when, in continuation, he represented the latter as imparting to 
the body of the disciples the authority to bind and to loose, 
previously given to Peter, and thus to form a messianic religious 
constitution. The declarations concerning the success of 
unanimous prayer, and the presence of Jesus among two or 
three gathered together in his name, accord with this prospective 
idea*. 

The next discourse that presents itself (Matt. xix. 8 — 12, 
Mark x. 2 — 12), though belonging, according to the evan- 
gelists, to the last journey of Jesus, is of the same stamp with 
the disputations which they, for the most part, assign to the 
last residence of Jesus in Jerusalem. Some Pharisees propose 
to Jesus the question, at that time much discussed in the 
Jewish schools *, whether it be lawfiil for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause. To avoid a contradiction between modem 
practice and the dictum of Jesus, it has been alleged that he 
here censures the species of divorce, which was the only one 
known at that period, namely, the arbitrary dismissal of a wife ; 
but not the judicial separation resorted to in the present day***. 
But this very argument involves the admission, that Jesus 
denounced all the forms of divorce known to him ; hence the 
question still remains whether, if he could have had cognizance 
of the modem procedure in dissolving matrimony, he would 

' Vid. de Wette, cxeg. Handb. 1, 1, p. 165. 

* AnalogouB passagei from Jewish vritings are given in WeUtein, Lightfoot, 
Schottgen, in loc 

• Bemidbar R. ad. Num. v. 80, in Wetrtein, p. 308. 
»• E. g. Paoloi, L. J.l, b. •. 46. 
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have held it right to limit his general censure. Of the succeed- 
ing declaration, prompted by a question of the disciples ", 
namely, that celibacy may be practised for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake, Jesus himself says, that it cannot be understood 
by all, but only by those to whom it is given (v. 11). That 
the doctrine of Jesus may not run counter to modem opinion, 
it has been eagerly suggested, that his panegyric on celibacy 
had relation solely to the circumstances of the coming time, or 
to the nature of the apostolic mission, which would be impeded 
by family ties*^. But there is even less intimation of this 
special bearing in the text, than in the analogous passage 
1 Cor. vii. 25ff. *^ and, adhering to a simple interpretation, it 
must be granted that we have here one of the instances in which 
ascetic principles, such as were then prevalent, especially among 
the Essenes '*, manifest themselves in the teaching of Jesus, as 
represented in the synoptical gospels. 

The controversial discourses which Matthew, almost through- 
out in agreement with the other synoptists, places after the en- 
trance of Jesus into Jerusalem (xxi. 23 — 27 ; xxii. 15 — 46) **, 
are certainly pre-eminently genuine fragments, having precisely 
the q)irit and tone of the rabbinical dialectics in the time of 
Jesus. The third and fifth among them are particularly worthy 
of note, because they exhibit Jesus as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. With respect to the former, wherein Jesus endeavours to 
convince the Sadducees that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead, fi*om the Mosaic designation of God as the Gk)d of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, maintaining that he is not 

** For probable doubts as to the correctness of the position given to this discourse 
of Jesus, Tid. Neander, L. J. Chr. s. 525, Anm. 

** Paulus, ib. s. 50, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 599. « 

" In this passage, it is true that celibacy is at first recommended as good for iht 
preitTU dUtress ; but the Apostle does not rest there ; for at t. 32 ff. he adds, 11$ 
that is unmarried cardkfor the thijigi of the Lord — fie that is married for the things 
qf the world : — a motive to celibacy which must be equally valid under all circum- 
stances, and which affords us a glimpse into the fundamental asceticism of Paul's 
views. Comp. Buckert's Commentary in loc. 

" Vid. Gfrorer, PhUo. 2, s. 810 f. 

*' A concise elucidation of them may be found in Hase, L. J. § 129. 
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the God of the dead, but of the living (Matt. xxii. 31—88 
parall.) : Paolus admits that Jesus here argues subdlly, while 
he contends that the conclusion is really involved in the 
prOTiises. But in the expression DrnjS"^^!}^^* the God of 
Abraham, 4x5., which had become a mere formula, nothing 
more is implied than that Jehovah, as he had been the protect- 
ing Deity of these men, would for ever continue such to their 
posterity. An individual relation subsisting between Jehovah 
and the patriarchs after their death, is nowhere else alluded to 
in the Old Testament, and could only be discovered in the 
above form by rabbinical interpreters, at a time when it was 
thought desirable, at any cost, to show that the idea of immor- 
tality, which had become prevalent> was contained in the law ; 
where, however, it is not to be met with by unprejudiced eyes. 
We find the relation of God to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
adduced as a guarantee of immortality elsewhere in rabbinical 
argumentations, all of which could hardly have been modelled 
on this one of Jesus **. If we look into the most recent com- 
mentaries, we nowhere find a candid confession as to the real 
character of the argumentation in question. Olshausen has 
wonders to tell of the deep truth contained in it, and thinks 
that he can deduce fi-om it, in the shortest way, the authenticity 
and divinity of the Pentateuch. Paulus sees the validity of 
the proof between the lines of the text ; Fritzsche is silent. 
Wherefore these evasions ? Why is the praise of having seen 
clearly, and spoken openly, in this matter, abandoned to the 
Wolfenbtittel Fragmentist " ? What spectres and double- 
sighted beings, must Moses and Jesus have been, if they mixed 
with their cotemporaries Without any real participation in their 
opinions and weaknesses, their joys and griefs; if, mentally 
dwelling apart fix)m their age and nation, they conformed to 
these relations only externally and by accommodation, while, 
internally and according to their nature, they stood among the 

^ Vid. Gemaia Hieros. Bene. f. ▼. 4, in Lightfoot, p. 428, and R. Manane Ben 
Iff. in Scbditgen, L p. 180. 

" See hit 4th Fragment, Lessing'i 4tem Beitrag, s. 434 if. 
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foremost ranks of the enlightened in modem times ! Far more 
noble were these men, nay, they would then only engage our 
sympathy and reverence, if, in a genuinely human manner, 
struggling with the limitations and prejudices of their age, they 
succumbed to them in a hundred secondary matters, and only 
attained perfect freedom, in relation to the one point by which 
each was destined to contribute to the advancement of mankind. 
A controversial question concerning the Messiah is proposed 
(v. 41 — 46) to the Pharisees by Jesus, namely, How can the 
same personage be at once the Lord and the son of David ? 
Paulus maintains that this is a model of interpretation in con- 
formity with the text " ; an assertion which is no good augury 
that his own possesses that qualification. According to him, 
Jesus, in asking how David could call the Messiah, Lordy 
when in the general opinion he was his son, intended to apprise 
the Pharisees, that in this Psalm it is not David who is speak- 
ing of the Messiah, but another poet who is speaking of David 
as his lord, so that to suppose this warlike psalm a messianic 
one, is a mistake. Why, asks Paulus, should not Jesus have 
found out this interpretation, since it is the true one ? But this 
is the grand error of his entire scheme of interpretation — to sup- 
pose that what is truth in itself, or more correctly, for us, must, 
^en to the minutest details, have been truth for Jesus and the 
aposdes. The majority of ancient Jewish interpreters apply 
this psalm to the Messiah ^' ; the apostles use it as a prophecy 
concerning Christ (Acts ii. 34 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 25) ; Jesus him- 
self, according to Matthew and Mark, adds ev TrvtviJ.art. to Aa^li' 
xaxsT avTov Kvpiovy thus plainly giving his approval to the notion 
that it is David who there speaks, and that the Messiah is his 
subject : how then can it be thought that he held the contrary 
opinion ? It is far more probable, as Olshausen has well shown, 
that Jesus believed the psalm to be a messianic one : while, on 
the other hand, Paulus is equally correct in maintaining that it 

»• L.J. l,b. ■. 116ff. 

" Vid. Wetstein, in loc. Hengstenberg, Chriitol. 1, a, •. 140 f.; alto Paalui 
himself, exeg. Handb. 3, a, s. 283 f. 
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originally referred, not to the Messiah, but to some Jewish 
ruler, whether David or another. Thus we find that Jesus here 
gives a model of interpretation, in conformity, not with the text, 
but with the spirit of his time ; a discovery which, if the above 
observations be just, ought to excite no surprise. The solution 
of the enigma which Jesus here proposes to the Pharisees, lay 
without doubt, according to his idea, in the doctrine of the 
higher nature of the Messiah ; whether he held that, in virtue 
of this, he might be styled the Lord of David, while, in virtue 
of his human nature, he might also be regarded as his son ; or 
whether he wished to remove the latter notion as erroneous '**. 
The result, however, and perhaps also the intention of Jesus 
with respect to the Pharisees, was merely to convince them that 
he was capable of retaliating on them, in their own way, by 
embarrassing them with captious questions, and that with better 
success than they had obtained in their attempts to entrap him. 
Hence the evangelists- place this passage at the close of the 
disputations prompted by the Pharisees, and Matthew adds. 
Neither durst any man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions: a concluding form which is more suitable 
here than after the lesson administered to the Sadducees, where 
it is placed by Luke (xx. 40), or than after the discussion 
on the greatest commandment, where it is introduced by Mark 
(xii. 34.). 

Immediately before this question of Jesus, the first two evan- 
gelists narrate a conversation with a lawyer, vofAiKOi, or scribe, 
y^afifjuzreii, concerning the greatest commandment. (Matt. xxii. 
84 ff.; Mark xii. 28flf.) Matthew annexes this conversation 
to the dispute with the Sadducees, as if the Pharisees wished, 
by their question as to the greatest commandment, to avenge 
the defeat of the Sadducees. It is well known, however, that 
these sects were not thus firiendly ; on the contrary, we read in 
the Acts (xxiii. 7), that the Pharisees were inclined to go over 
to the side of one whom they had previously persecuted, solely 

•• Comp. De Wettc, in loc. 
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because he had had the address to take the position of an oppo- 
nent towards the Sadducees. We may here quote Schnecken- 
burger's observation'*, that Matthew not seldom (iii. 7; xvi. 1) 
places the Pharisees and Sadducees side by side in a way that 
represents, not their real hostiUty, but their association in the 
memory of tradition, in which one opposite suggested another. 
In this respect, Mark's mode of annexing this conversation to 
the foregoing, is more consistent ; but all the synoptists seem 
to labour under a common mistake in supposing that these dis- 
cussions, grouped together in tradition on account of their 
analogy, followed each other so closely in time, that one colloquy 
eUcited another. Luke does not give the question concerning 
the greatest commandment in connexion with the controversies 
on the resurrection and on the Messiah ; but he has a similar 
incident earlier, in his narrative of the journey to Jerusalem 
(x. 26 ff.). The general opinion is that the first two evangelists 
recount the same occurrence, and the third, a distinct one ". 
It is true that the narrative of Luke differs from that of Mat- 
thew and Mark, in several not immaterial points. The first 
difference, which we have already noticed, relates to chronological 
position, and this has been the chief inducement to the supposi- 
tion of two events. The next difference hes in the nature of 
the question, which, in Luke, turns on the rule of life calculated 
to insure the inheritance of eternal life, but, in the other evan- 
gelists, on the greatest commandment. The third difference is 
in the subject who pronounces this commandment, the first two 
synoptists representing it to be Jesus, the third, the lawyer. 
Lastly, there is a difference as to the issue, the lawyer in Luke 
putting a second, self-vindicatory, question, which calls forth 
the parable of the good Sa;maritan; while in the two other 
evangelists, he retires either satisfied, or silenced by the answer 
to the first. Meanwhile, even between the narrative of Matthew 
and that of Mark, there are important divergencies. The prin- 
cipal relates to the character of the querist, who in Matthew 

■* Ueber den Urspmiig u. 8. f., 8. 45, 47. 
** Paulns aod Olshausen, in loc. 
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proposes his question with a view to tempt Jesus (sriipa^wv) ; in 
Mark, with good intentions, because he had perceived that Jesus 
had answered the Sadducees well. Paulus, indeed, although he 
elsewhere (Luke x. 25) considers the act of tempting {iK'Kupaitov) 
as the putting a person to the proof to subserve interested views, 
pronounces that the word 'prupi^av in this instance can only be 
intended in a good sense. But the sole ground for this inter- 
pretation lies, not in Matthew, but in Mark, and in the un- 
founded supposition that the two writers could not have a dif- 
ferent idea of the character and intention of the inquiring doctor 
of the law. Fritzche has correctly pointed out the diflBculty of 
conciliating Matthew and Mark as lying, partiy in the meaning 
of the word xfipafwv, and partly in the context, it being inad- 
missible to suppose one among a series of malevolent questions 
fiiendly, without any intimation of the distinction on the part of 
the writer. With this important diversity is connected the 
minor one, that while in Matthew, the scribe, after Jesus has 
recited the two commandments, is silent, apparently firom shame, 
which is no sign of a Mendly disposition on his part towards 
Jesus ; in Mark, he not only bestows on Jesus the approving 
expression, Well, Master, thou hast said the truth, but en- 
larges on his doctrine so as to draw from Jesus the declaration 
that he has answered discreetly, and is not far from the king- 
dom of God, It may be also noticed that while in Matthew 
Jesus simply repeats the commandment of love, in Mark he 
pre&ces it by the words. Hear, Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord. Thus, if it be held that the differences between the 
narrative of Luke, and that of the two other evangehsts, entail 
a necessity for supposing that tiiey are founded on two separate 
events ; the no slighter differences between Mark and Matthew, 
must in all consistency be made a reason for supposing a third. 
But it is so difiGicult to credit the reality of three occurrences 
essentially ahke, that tiie other alternative, of reducing them to 
one, must, prejudice apart, be always preferred. The narratives 
of Matthew and Mark ore the most easily identified ; but there 
are not wanting points of contact between Matthew and Luke, 
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for in both the lawyer vo/xikog appears as a tempter (^cifafwv), 
and is not impressed in favour of Jesus by his answer; nor even 
between Luke and Mark, for these agree in appending explana- 
tory remarks to the greatest commandment, as well as in the 
insertion of forms of assent, such as, Thou hast answered rights 
Thou hast said the truth. Hence it is evident that to fuse 
only two of their narratives is a half measure, and that we must 
either regard all three as independent, or all three as identical : 
whence again we may observe the freedom which was used by 
the early Christian legend, in giving various forms to a single 
fact or idea, — the fundamental fact in the present case being, 
that, out of the whole Mosaic code, Jesus had selected the two 
commandments concerning the love of God and our neighbour 
as the most exceUent ". 

We come now to the great anti-pharisaic discourse, which 
Matthew gives (xxiii.) as a sort of pitched battle after the 
skirmishing of the preceding disputations. Mark (xii. 38 ff.) 
and Luke (xx. 45 ff.) have also a discourse of Jesus against the 
scribes, y^a/jLfxaTsTg, but extending no farther than a few verses. 
It is however highly probable, as our modem critics allow '*, 
that Jesus should launch out into fuller invectives against that 
body of men imder the circumstances in which Matthew places 
that discourse, and it is almost certain that such sharp enuncia- 
tions must have preceded the catastrophe; so that it is not ad- 
missible to control the account of the first evangelist by the 
meagre one of the two other synoptists **, especially as the 
former is distinguished by connectedness and unity. It is true 
that much of what Matthew here presents as a continuous 
address, is assigned by Luke to various scenes and occa- 
sions, and it would hence follow that the former has, in this 
case again, blended the original elements of the discourse 
with kindred matter, belonging to the discourses of various 
periods", if it could be shown that the arrangement of Luke is 

" Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 186. 
■* Sieffert, liber den Uraprong des enten Ev., s. 117f. 
" Comp. De Wette, 1, 1, ■. 189. 

•• Schulx, ubcr das AbendmabI, •. 318 f. ; Scbneckenburger, Uber den Uriprung, 
B.54. 
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the correct one : a position which most therefore be examined. 
Those parts of the anti-phaiisaic harangue which Luke has in 
common with Matthew, are, excepting the couple of verses 
which he places in the same connexion as Matthew, introduced 
by him as concomitant with two entertainments to which he 
represents Jesus as being invited by Pharisees (xi. 87 ff. ; 
xiv. 1 ff.) — a politeness on their part which appears in no other 
Grospel. The expositors of the present day, almost with one 
voice, concur in admiring the naturahiess and faithfulness with 
which Luke has preserved to us the original occasions of these 
discourses '^. It is certainly natural enough that, in the second 
entertainment, Jesus, observing the efforts of the guests to ob- 
tain the highest places for themselves, should take occasion to 
admonish them against assuming the precedence at feasts, even 
on the low ground of prudential considerations; and this 
admonition appears in a curtailed form, and without any special 
cause in the final anti-pharisaic discourse in Matthew, Mark, 
and even in Luke again (xx. 46). But it is otherwise with the 
discourse which Luke attaches to the earlier entertainment in 
the Pharisee's house. In the very commencement of this repast, 
Jesus not only speaks of the ravening, a^vayvi, and wickedness ^ 
vrontfta, with which the Pharisees fill the cup and platter, and 
honours them with the title o{ fools, ap^oveg, but breaks forth 
into a denunciation of woe, oyai, against them and the scribes 
and doctors of the law, threatening them with retribution for all 
the blood that had been shed by their fiathers, whose deeds they 
approved. We grant that Attic urbanity is not to be expected 
in a Jewish teacher, but even according to the oriental standard, 
such invectives uttered at table against the host and his guests, 
would be the grossest dereliction of what is due to hospitality. 
This was obvious to Schleiermacher s acute perception ; and he 
therefore supposes that the meal passed off amicably, and that it 
was not until its close, when Jesus was again out of the house, 
lliat the host expressed his surprise at the neglect of the usual 

" Schleiennacber, Uber den Lukai, s. 182, 196 1; Olahauien, in loc., and the 
writen mentioned in the foregoing note. 

VOL. II. L 
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ablutions by Jesus and his disciples, and that Jesus answered 
with so much asperity ''. But to assume that the writer has not 
described the meal itself and the incidents that accompanied it, 
and that he has noticed it merely for the sake of its connexion 
with the subsequent discourse, is an arbitrary mode of over- 
coming the difficulty. For the text runs thus : And he went 
in and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, he 
marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner. And 
the Lord said unto him, MBhJ^v ii anirtatr o Si ^a^to'cuof i3«? 
eBavfjuxa-sv, on ov TrpoiTov iffa'jrTi<rBn—' BWt Si 6 Ku^iog v^U aurov. 
It is manifestly impossible to thrust in between these sentences 
the duration of the meal, and it must have been the intention of 
the writer to attach he marvelled BQavpLoa-tv to he sat down to 
meat ave'jrea-iv, and he said tl'jriv to he marvelled i^aifjutcBv, 
But if this could not really have been the case, unless Jesus 
violated in the grossest manner the simplest dictates of civility, 
there is an end to the vaunted accuracy of Luke in his alloca- 
tion of this discourse : and we have only to inquire how he 
could be led to give it so false a position. This is to be dis- 
covered by comparing the manner in which the two oUier 
synoptists mention the offence of the Pharisees, at the omission 
of the ablutions before meals by Jesus and his disciples : a cir- 
cumstance to which they annex discourses different firom those 
given by Luke. In Matthew (xv. iff.), scribes and Pharisees 
from Jerusalem ask Jesus why his disciples do not observe the 
custom of washing before meat ? It is thus imphed that they 
knew of this omission, as may easily be supposed, by report. 
In Mark (vii. Iff.), they look on (/Jovti j), while some disciples 
of Jesus eat with unwashen hands, and call them to account for 
this irregularity. Lastly, in Luke, Jesus himself dines with a 
Pharisee, and on this occasion it is observed that he neglects 
the usual washings. This is on evident climax: hearing, 
witnessing, taking food together. Was it formed, in the de- 
scending gradation, from Luke to Matthew, or, in the ascending 

» Ut iup. 180. 
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one, from Matthew to Luke ? From the point of view adopted hy 
the recent critics of the first Gospel, the former mode will be 
held the most probable, ntanely, that the memory of the original 
scene, the repast in the Pharisee's house, was lost in the process 
of tradition, and is therefore wanting in the first Gospel. But, 
apart from the difficulty of conceiving that this discourse was 
uttered under the circumstances with which it is invested by 
Luke, it is by no means in accordance with the course of tradi- 
tion, when once in possession of so dramatic a particular as a 
feast, to let it fall again, but rather to supply it, if lacking. The 
general tendency of the legend is to transform the abstract into 
the concrete, the mediate into the immediate, hearsay into 
vision, the spectator into the participator ; and as the ofience 
taken against Jesus by the Pharisees referred, among other 
things, to the usages of the table, nothing was more natural 
than for legend to associate the origin of the ofience with a 
particular place and occasion, and for this purpose to imagine 
invitations given to Jesus by Pharisees — invitations which 
would be historically suspicious, if for no other reason than that 
Luke alone knows anydiing of them. Here, then, we again find 
Luke in his favourite employment of furnishing a fi*ame to the 
discourses of Jesus which tradition had delivered to him ; a 
procedure much farther removed ftx)m historic faithftilness, than 
the effort of Matthew to give unity to discourses gathered from 
difierent periods, without adding matter of his own. The form- 
ation of the climax above displayed, can only be conceived, in 
accordance with the general relation between the synoptists, in 
the following manner : Mark, who in this instance evidently 
had Matthew before him, enriched his account with the dramatic 
expression / JoVtej ; while Luke, independent of both, has added 
a repast, ^bTttvov, whether presented to him by a more developed 
tradition, or invented by his own more fertile imagination. To- 
gether with this unhistorical position, the proportions themselves 
seem to be disfigured in Luke (xi. 39 — 41, 49.), and the ob- 
servation of the lawyer. Master ^ thus saying thou reproachest 
us also (xi. 45), too much resembles an artificial transition 

L 2 
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from the philippic against the Pharisees, to that against the 
doctors of the law '*. 

Another passage in this discourse has been the subject of 
much discussion. It is that (v. 86) in which Jesus threatens 
his cotemporaries, that all the innocent blood shed from that 
of Abel to that of Zacharias, the son of Barachias, slain in the 
temple, will be required of their generation. The Zacharias of 
whom such an end is narrated 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 flf. was a son, 
not of Barachias, but of Jehoiada. On the other hand, there 
was a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, who came to a similar end 
in the Jewish war '**. Moreover, it appears unlikely that Jesus 
would refer to a murder which took place 860 b. c. as the last. 
Hence it was at first supposed that we have in v. 35 a prophecy, 
and afterwards, a confusion of the earlier with the later event ; 
and the latter notion has been used as an accessory proof that 
the first gospel is a posterior compilation '\ It is, however, 
equally probable, that the Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, whose 
death is narrated in the Chronicles, has been confounded with 
the prophet Zachariah, who was a son of Barachias (Zach. i. 1 ; 
LXX. ; Baruch, in Josephus, is not the same name)'^ ; especially 
as a Targum, evidently in consequence of a like confusion with 
the prophet who was a grandson of Iddo, calls the murdered 
Zachariah a son of Iddo '*. The murder of a prophet, mentioned 
by Jeremiah (xxvi. 23.), was doubtless subsequent to that of 
Zachariah, but in the Jewish order of the canonical books, 
Jeremiah precedes the Chronicles; and to oppose a murder 
revealed in the first canonical book, to one recorded in the 
last, was entirely in the style of Jewish parlance '*. 

After having considered all the discourses of Jesus given by 

«• Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 189. 1, 2, b. 67, 76. 

•" Joseph, b. j. iv. v. 4. 

•' Eichhom, Binleitung in das N. T., 1, s. 610flF. ; Hug, Einl. in das N. T., 2, s. 
10 ff. ; Credner, Binl., 1, s. 207. 

" Vid. Theile, Uber Zacharias Barachias Sohn, in Winer's und Engelhardt's neaem 
krit. Jonm., 2, s. 401 ff.; De Wette, in loc. 

•• Targum Thren. ii. 20, in Wetstein, s. 491. 

■• Comp. De Wette, in loc. 
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Matthew, and compared them with their parallels, with the 
exception of those which had come before us in previous dis- 
cussions, or which have yet to come before us in our examin- 
ation of single incidents in the public ministry, or of the history 
of the passion : it might appear requisite to the completeness of 
our criticism, that we should also give a separate investigation 
to the connexion in which the two other synoptists give the 
discourses of Jesus, and from this point review the parallels in 
Matthew. But we have already cast a comparative glance over 
the most remarkable discourses in Luke and Mark^ and gone 
through the parables which are peculiar to each ; and as to the 
remainder of what they oflfer in the form of discourses, it will 
either come under our future consideration, or if not, the point 
of view from which it is to be criticised, has been sufficiently 
indicated in the foregoing investigations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DISCOURSBS OP JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 



§ 80. 

OOVTIBSATIOV OF JBBUS WITH NIOODIITOS. 

The first considerable specimen which the fourth Gospel gives 
of the teaching of Jesus, is his conversation with Nicodemus 
(iii. 1 — 21.). In the previous chapter (23 — 25.) it is narrated, 
that during the first passover attended by Jesus after his entrance 
on his public ministry, he had won many to faith in him by the 
miracles^ o-nfAsTa, which he performed, but that he did not commit 
himself to them because he saw through them : he was aware, that 
is, of the uncertainty and impurity of their faith. Then follows 
in our present chapter, as an example, not only of the adherents 
whom Jesus had found even thus early, but also of the wariness 
with which he tested and received them, a more detailed account 
how Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews and a Pharisee, appUed to 
him, and how he was treated by Jesus. 

It is through the Gospel of John alone that we learn anything 
of this Nicodemus, who in vii. 50 f. appears as the advocate of 
Jesus, so far as to protest against his being condemned without 
a hearing, and in xix. 89. as the partaker with Joseph of 
Arimathea of the care of interring Jesus. Modem criticism, 
with reason, considers it surprising that Matthew (with the other 
synoptists) does not even mention the name of this remarkable 
adherent of Jesus, and that we have to gather all our know- 
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ledge of him from the fourth Gospel; since the peculiar relation 
in which Kicodemus stood to Jesus, and his participation in 
the care of his interment, must have been as well known to 
Matthew as to John. This difficulty has been numbered 
among the arguments which are thought to prove that the first 
Grospel was not written by the apostle Matthew, but was the 
product of a tradition considerably more remote from the time 
and locahty of Jesus'. But the fact is that the common fund 
of tradition on which all the synoptists drew had preserved no 
notice of this Nicodemus. With touching piety the Christian 
legend has recorded in the tablets of her memory, the names of 
ail the others who helped to render the last honours to their 
murdered master — of Joseph of Arimathea and the two Marys 
(Matt xxviL 67 — 61 parall.) ; why then was Nicodemus the 
only neglected one — ^he who was especially distinguished among 
those who tended the remains of Jesus, by his nocturnal inter- 
view with the teacher sent from God, and by his advocacy of 
him among the chief priests and Pharisees ? It is so difficult 
to conceive that the name of this man, if he had really assumed 
such a position, would have vanished from the popular evan- 
gehcal tradition, without leaving a single trace, that one is 
induoed to inquire whether the contrary supposition be not 
more capable of explanation: namely, that such a relation 
between Nicodemus and Jesus might have been fabricated by 
tradition, and adopted by the author of the fourth Gospel 
without having really subsisted. 

John xiL 49, it is expressly said that many among the chief 
rulers believed on Jesus, but concealed their faith from dread 
of excommunication by the Pharisees, because they loved tJie 
praise of men more than the praise of God '. That towards 

' Schtdz, Uber das Abendmahl, s. 321. 

* This *' secret hifonnatioii'' is Terj welcome to Dr. Paulas, because it gives a 
Qsefiil Idnt '* as to many occurrences in the life of Jesus, the causes of which are not 
obTioos'^ (L. J. 1, b. s. 141.) ; that is, Paolus, like Bahrdt and Yentorini, though 
less openly, is fond of using such secret and influential allies as d^os tx machinAf for 
the explanation of much that is miraculous in the life of Jesus (the transfiguration, 
residence after the resurrection, &c). 
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the end of his career many people of rank believed in Jesus, 
even in secret only, is not very probable, since no indication of 
it appears in the Acts of the Apostles ; for that the advice of 
Gamaliel (Acts v. 34 ff.) did not originate in a positively 
favourable disposition towards the cause of Jesus, seems to be 
sufficiently demonstrated by the spirit of his disciple Saul. 
Moreover the synoptists make Jesus declare in plain terms that 
the secret of his Messiahship had been revealed only to babes, 
and hidden from the wise and prudent (Matt. xi. 25 ; Luke 
X. 21.), and Joseph of Arimathea is the only individual of the 
ruling class whom they mention as an adherent of Jesus. 
How, then, if Jesus did not really attach to himself any from 
the upper ranks, came the case to be represented differently at a 
later period ? In John vii. 48 f. we read that the Pharisees sought 
to disparage Jesus by the remark that none of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees, but only the ignorant populace, believed on him; 
and even later adversaries of Christianity, for example, Gelsus^ 
laid great stress on the circumstance that Jesus had had as his 
disciples i^ippirouf ^ydp«Toi/;, rexdvaf koi vourra^ lou^ womfora^ 
rovf*. This reproach was a thorn in the side of the early 
church, and though as long as her members were drawn only 
from the people, she might reflect with satisfaction on the 
declarations of Jesus, in which he had pronounced the poor, 
*jri(oxoU, and simple, vnmovf, blessed : yet so soon as she was 
joined by men of rank and education, these would lean to the 
idea that converts like themselves had not been wanting to 
Jesus during his life. But, it would be objected, nothing had 
been hitherto known of such converts. Naturally enough, it 
might be answered ; since fear of their equals would induce 
them to conceal their relations with Jesus. Thus a door was 
opened for the admission of any number of secret adherents 
among the higher class (John xii. 42 f). But, it would be 
farther urged, how could they have intercourse with Jesus, un- 
observed ? Under the veil of the night, would be the answer ; 

* 0ng.c. Celt. i. 62. 
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and thus the scene was laid for the interviews of such men with 
Jesus (xix. 39.). This, however, would not suffice; a repre- 
sentatiye of this class must actually appear on the scene: 
Joseph of Arimathea might have heen chosen, his name heing 
still extant in the synoptical tradition ; but the idea of him was 
too definite, and it was the interest of the legend to name more 
than one eminent friend of Jesus. Hence a new personage was 
devised, whose Ghreek name Niko^haco; seems to point him out 
significantly as the representatiye of the dominant class ^. That 
this development of the legend is confined to the fourth Gospel, 
is to be explained, partly by the generally admitted lateness of 
its origin, and partly on the ground that in the evidently more 
cultiyated circle in which it arose, the limitation of the adherents 
of Jesus to the common people would be more ofiensiye, than 
in the circle in which the synoptical tradition was formed. 
Thus the reproach which modem criticism has cast on the first 
Gospel, on the score of its silence respecting Nicodemus, is 
turned upon the fourth, on the score of its information on the 
same subject. 

These considerations, however, should not create any prejudice 
against the ensuing conyersation, which is the proper object 
of our inyestigations. This may still be in the main genuine ; 
Jesus may have held such a conversation with one of his 
adherents, and our evangelist may have embellished it no 
further than by making this interlocutor a man of rank. 
Neither will we, with the author of the Probabilia, take umbrage 
at the opening address of Nicodemus, nor complain, with him, 
that there is a want of connexion between that address and the 
answer of Jesus '. The requisition of a new birth {yuvrnKvai 
avnhv), as a condition of entrance into the kingdom of heayen, . 

* Let the reader bear in mind the kindred names Nicolaoi and Nioolaitana. 

* Prob. p. 44. Bretschneider ii right, howeTer, in declaring against KninSra 
method of supplying a connexion between the discourses in John, by the insertion 
of propositions and intermediate discourses, supposed to have been omitted. L'dcke 
judiciously admiu (1, p. 446) that if, in John, something appears to be wanting 
between two consecntiTe expresdons of Jesus, we are yet to suppose that there was 
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does not differ essentially from the summons with which Jesns 
opens his ministry in the synoptical gospels, Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. New birth, or new crea- 
tion, was a current image among the Jews, especially as 
denoting the conversion of an idolater into a worshipper of 
Jehovah. It was customary to say of Abraham, that when, 
according to the Jewish supposition, he renoimced idolatry for 
the worship of the true God, he became a new creature iJV^'Ii 
nicnn)^. The proselyte, too, in allusion to his relinquishing 
all his previous associations, was compared to a new-bom 
child ^. That such phraseology was common among the Jews 
at that period, is shown by the confidence with which Paul 
applies, as if it required no explanation, the term new creation, 
%am uTia-ig^ to those truly converted to Christ Now, if Jesus 
required, even from the Jews, as a condition of entrance into 
the messianic kingdom, the new birth which they ascribed to 
their heathen proselytes, Nicodemus might naturally wonder at 
the requisition, since the Israelite thought himself, as such, 
unconditionally entitled to that kingdom : and this is the con- 
struction which has been put upon his question v. 4 '. But 
Nicodemus does not ask. How canst thou say that a Jew, or a 
child of Abraham, must be bom again? His ground of 
wonder is that Jesus appears to suppose it possible for a man 
to be bom again, and that when he is old. It does not, there- 
fore, astonish him that spiritual new birth should be expected 
in a Jew, but corporeal new birth in a man. How an oriental, 
to whom figurative speech in general — how a Jew, to whom the 

an immediate connexion between Atm in the mind of the evaogeliBt, and it is thif 
connexion which it it the taik of ex^getii to aioertain. In truth the disconnes in 
the 4th Gospel are never entirely wanting in connexion (apart from the exceptioni 
to be noticed § 81), though that connexion is somedmes rery latent. 

* Bereschith R. sect 89 f. xxxriii. 2. Bammidbar B. s. 11 f. ccxi. 2. Tanchoma t 
▼. 2, in Sch5ttgen, i. s. 704. Something similar is said of Moses, from Behemoth 
ILib. 

' Jevamoth f. txii. 1. xcii. 1, in Ligfatfoot, p. 984. 

* B. g. Knapp, Comm. in colloq. Ohristi com Niood. in loc 
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image of the new birth in particular must have been familia 
how especially a master of Israel, in whom the misconstruction 
of figurative phrases cannot, as in the Apostles (e. g. Matt 
XV. 15 £; xvi. 7.), be ascribed to want of education — could 
understand this expression literally, has been matter of extreme 
surprise to expositors of all parties, as well as to Jesus (v. 10). 
Hence some have supposed that the Pharisee really understood 
Jesus, and only intended by his question to test the ability of 
Jesus to interpret his figurative expression into a simple pro- 
position ' : but Jesus does not treat him as a hypocrite, as in 
that case he. must have done — ^he continues to instruct him, as 
one really ignorant oi yivoSa-Kovra (v. 10). Others give the 
question the following turn : This cannot be meant in a physical 
sense, how then otherwise '* ? But the true drift of the question 
is rather the contrary: By these words I can only understand 
physical new birth, but how is this possible ? Our wonder at 
the ignorance of the Jewish doctor, therefore, returns upon us ; 
and it is heightened when, after the copious explanation of 
Jesus (v. 5 — 8.), that the new birth which he required was a 
spiritual births yiyvn^vai mm. tou wiifAarof, Nicodemus has made 
no advance in comprehension, but asks with the same obtuse- 
ness as before (v. 9.), How can these things be} By this 
last difficulty Liicke is so straitened, that, contrary to his 
ordinary exegetical tact, he refers the continued amazement of 
Nicodemus, (as other expositors had referred his original ques- 
tion,) to the circumstance that Jesus maintained the necessity 
of new birth even for Israelites. But, in that case, Nicodemus 
would have inquired concerning the necessity, not the possi- 
bility, of that birth ; instead of asking. How can these things 
be ? he would have asked. Why must these things be ? This 
inconceivable mistake in a Jewish doctor is not then to be 
explained away, and our surprise must become strong suspicion 
so soon as it can be shown, that legend or the evangelist had 
inducements to represent this individual as more simple than 

' Pauliu, Comm. 4, s. 188. L. J. 1, a. s. 176. 
** LUcke and TholUck, Id loc 
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he really was. First, then, it must occur to us, that in all 
descriptions and recitals, contrasts are eagerly exhibited ; hence 
in the representation of a colloquy in which one party is the 
teacher, the other the taught, there is a strong temptation to 
create a contrast to the wisdom of the former, by exaggerating 
the simplicity of the latter. Further,' we must remember the 
satisfaction it must give to a Christian mind of that age, to 
place a master of Israel in the position of an unintelligent per- 
son, by the side of tHe Master of the Christians. Lastly it is, 
as we shall presently see more clearly, the constant method of 
. the fourth evangelist in detailing the conversations of Jesus, to 
form the knot and the progress of the discussion, by making 
the interlocutors understand literally what Jesus intended 
figuratively. 

In reply to the second query of Nioodemus, Jesus takes 
entirely the tone of the fourth evangelist's prologue (v. 1 1 — 
13 "). The question hence arises, whether the evangelist bor- 
rowed from Jesus, or lent to him his own style. A previous 
investigation has decided in favour of the latter alternative ". 
But this inquiry referred merely to the form of the discourses ; 
in relation to their matter, its analogy with the ideas of Philo, 
does not authorize us at once to conclude that the writer here 
puts his Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos into the mouth of 
Jesus " ; because the expressions. We speak that we do knowy 
&c. oiiaiAzv Xa^iou/Asv m, t. X., and. No man hath ascended up 
to heaven, &c. oiiu^ avaPe0Yi»Ev x. r. x., have an analogy with 
Matt. xi. 27. ; and the idea of the pre-existence of the Messiah 
which is here propounded, is, as we have seen, not foreign to 
the apostle Paul. 

V. 14 and 16 Jesus proceeds from the more simple things of 

" III. 11 : IXu^Aunfiu^ fMt^rv^tvfMr I. 18 : tin •vi%)s \tt^m»t iti0*§rt' i 

18 : ««) 0IUU &wfiifin»i9 tit ri* w^aw, vmr^it, ItttTfog Viny^ar§, 

II fA^ i U r#5 •h^auiS *ara0ms, i vlit v§u 11 : — ««< m ttit aMf w ira^iXmfin. 

» Sup. § 46. 

" This IB inferred in the Probabilia, p. 46. 
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the earth, sTrtysloi^, the communications concerning the new 
birth, to the more difficult things of heaven, iirou^avioii, the 
announcement of the destination of the Messiah to a vicarious 
death. The Son of Man, he says, must be lifted up (i/t|.«Wvai, 
which, in John's phraseology, signifies crucifixion, with an 
allusion to a glori^ring exaltation), in the same way, and with 
the same eflfect, as the brazen serpent Numb. xxi. 8, 9. Here 
many questions press upon us. Is it credible, that Jesus already, 
at the very commencement of his pubUc ministry, foresaw his 
death, and in the specific form of crucifixion ? and that long 
before he instructed his disciples on this point, he made a com- 
munication on the subject to a Pharisee ? Can it be held con- 
sistent with the wisdom of Jesus 6is a teacher, that he should 
impart such knowledge to Nicodemus ? Even Lticke '* puts 
the question why, when Nicodemus had not understood the 
more obvious doctrine, Jesus tormented him with the more 
recondite, and especially with the secret of the Messiah s death, 
^which was then so remote ? He answers : it accords perfectly 
with the wisdom of Jesus as a teacher, that he should reveal 
the sufiferings appointed for him by God as early as possible, 
because no instruction was better adapted to cast down false 
worldly hopes. But the more remote the idea of the Mes- 
siah's death firom the conceptions of his cotemporaries, owing 
to the worldliness of their expectations, the more impres- 
sively and unequivocally must Jesus express that idea, if he 
wished to promulgate it; not in an enigmatical form which 
he could not be sure that Nicodemus would understand. Lucke 
continues : Nicodemus was a man open to instruction ; one of 
whom good might be expected. But in this very conversation, 
his dulness of comprehension in earthly things, imyua, had 
evinced that he must have still less capacity for heavenly things, 
iTroufdvia ; and, according to v. 12, Jesus himself despaired of 
enhghtening him with respect to them. Lucke, however, 
observes, that it was a practice with Jesus to follow up easy 

»♦ Ut Kip. p. 476. 
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doctrine which had not been comprehended, by difficult doc- 
trine which was of course less comprehensible ; that he pur- 
posed thus to give a spur to the minds of his hearers, and by 
straining their attention, engage them to reflect. But the 
examples which Lucke adduces of such proceeding on the part 
of Jesus, are all drawn from the fourth gospel. Now the very 
point in question is, whether that gospel correctly represents the 
teaching of Jesus ; consequently Lticke argues in a circle. We 
have seen a similar procedure ascribed to Jesus in his con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria, and we have ahready 
declared our opinion that such an overburthening of weak 
faculties with enigma on enigma, does not accord with the 
wise rule as to the communication of doctrine, which the 
same gospel puts into the mouth of Jesus, xvi. 12. It would 
not stimulate, but confuse, the mind of the hearer, who per- 
sisted in a misapprehension of the well-known figure of the 
new birth, to present to him the novel comparison of the 
Messiah and his death, to the brazen serpent and its efiects ; 
a comparison quite incongruous with his Jewish ideas'^. 
In the first three gospels Jesus pursues an entirely different 
course. In these, where a misconstruction betrays itself on 
the part of the disciples, Jesus (except where he breaks off 
altogether, or where it is evident that the evangeUst unhistorically 
associates a number of metaphorical discourses) appUes himself 
with the assiduity of an earnest teacher to the thorough expla- 
nation of the difficulty^ and not until he has effected this does 
he proceed, step by step, to convey further instruction (e. g. 
Matt. xiii. 10ff.36ff.; xv. 16; xvi. 8ff.) **. This is the method 

>* Comp. Brettchneider, ut rap. 

*' De Wette- adduces as examples of a similar procedure on tbe part of Jesus in 
the synoptical gospels, Matt xiz. 21 ; xx. 22 f. But these two cases are of a totally 
different kind from the one under consideration in John. We have here to treat of a 
want of comprehension, in the &ce of which it is surprising that Jesus instead of 
descending to its level, chooses to elevate himself to a still less attainable altitude. 
In the passages quoted from the synoptists, on the other hand, we have examples of 
an excessive self-valuation, too high an estimate of their ability to promote the cause 
of Jesus, on the part of the rich young man and of the sons of Zebedee, and Jesus 
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of a wise teacher ; on the contrary, to leap from one subject to 
another, to oyerburthen and strain the mind of the hearer, a 
mode of instraction which the fourth evangelist attributes to 
Jesus, is wholly inconsistent with that character. To explain 
this inconsistency, we must suppose that the writer of the fourth 
gospel thought to heighten in the most effective manner the 
contrast which appears from the first, between the wisdom of 
the one party and the incapacity of the other, by representing 
the teacher as overwhelming the pupil who put unintelligent 
questions on the most elementary doctrine, with lofty and 
difficult themes, beneath which his faculties are laid prostrate. 

From V. 16, even those commentators who pretend to some 
ability in Ais department, lose all hope of showing that the re- 
mainder of the discourse may have been spoken by Jesus. Not 
only does Paulus make this confession, but even Olshausen, 
with a concise statement of his reasons ^^. At the above verse, 
any special reference to Nicodemus vanishes, and there is com- 
menced an entirely general discourse on the destination of the 
Son of Gt>d, to confer a blessing on the world, and on the 
manner in which unbelief forfeits this blessing. Moreover, 
these ideas are expressed in a form, which at one moment 
appears to be a reminiscence of the evangelist's introduction, 
and at another has a striking similarity with passages in the 
first epistle of John *'. In particular, the expression, the only 
begotten Son, o fMvoynmg vtof, which is repeatedly (v. 16 and 

with perfect propriety checks their egotistic ardour by the abrupt presentation of a 
higher denumd. These instances could only be parallel with that of Nicodemus, if 
the latter had piqued himself on his enlightenment, and Jesus, by a sadden flight 
into a higher region, had sought t« conTince him of his ignorance. 

" BibL CJomm. 2, s. 96. 

" III. 19 : mSm Yt lrri» h n^iris, t. 9 : h ri ^Zt ri IXnPiw, ri ptrU 

Irt ri ^£f IXhXvitv tig rip «Mye«v, mm (•» a>4(vr» Mfttwr, l^;^«^ifw iif rip »ir- 
nyditn^af m &90^m^§t fcAXAw ri e*0r§f i3 ^». 5 : tfs ri pi$ It rn etfrif ^mi- 
ri ^s. *Uf Km) ii enarim ahri §v »«rfX«/3i». 

III. 16 : tvrt* yk^ iydmmpi itii riv 1 John iv. 9 : tv rtvr^ Xfrnn^n h 

»M/Mv, 4?m TO utit mvrtZ rit fi§9§yt9n kyti^m rw 0t»u Iv s^/mV, Srt rif viif aurtS 
1i4f*tff If rof $ ^i^rtMtf ut tiLrivf ftiti rip ftsftytni ^imiXiv i hif its rif »«r- 
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18.) attributed to Jesus as a designation of his own person, is 
nowhere else found in his mouth, even in the fourth gospel ; 
this oircumstance, however, marks it still more positively as a 
favourite phrase of the evangelist (i. 14 — 18.), and of the 
writer of the Epistles ( 1 John iv. 9) . Further, many things are 
spoken of as past, which at the supposed period of this con- 
versation with Nicodemus were yet Aiture. For even if the 
words, he gave ^ eJiu«cv, refer not to the giving over to death, but 
to the sending of the Messiah into the world ; the expressions, 
men loved darkness riyd'jrna'av ot ivQ^avoi to a-uoTo^y and, their 
deeds were evil, nv Tovn^a airuv ra s^ya (v. 19.), asLUcke also 
remarks, could only be used after the triumph of darkness had 
been achieved in the rejection and execution of Jesus : they be- 
long then to the evangelist's point of view at the time when he 
wrote, not to that of Jesus when on the threshold of his public 
ministry. In general the whole of this discourse attributed to 
Jesus, with its constant use of the third person to designate the 
supposed speaker; with its dogmatical terms onli/ begotten, 
light, and the like, applied to Jesus ; with its comprehensive 
view of the crisis and its results, which the appearance of Jesus 
produced, is far too objective for us to believe that it came from 
the lips of Jesus. Jesus could not speak thus of himself, but 
the evangelist might speak thus of Jesus. Hence the same 
expedient has been adopted, as in the case of the Baptist's dis- 
course already considered, and it has been supposed that Jesus is 
the speaker down to v. 16, but that from that point the evangelist 
appends his own dogmatic reflections ''. But there is again 
here no intimation of such a transition in the text; rather, 
the connecting word for, yif (v. 16.), seems to indicate a 
continuation of the same discourse. No writer, and least of all 
the fourth evangelist (comp. vii. 39; xi. 61 f. ; xii. 16 ; xxxiii. 
87 flf.), would scatter his own observations thus undistinguish- 
ingly, unless he wished to create a misapprehension ^, 

*• Paolus and Olshausen, in loc 

'*" Tboluck <Glaobwttrdigkcit, s. 885.) adduces aa examples of a similar nnobserred 
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If then it be established that the evangelist, from v. 16. to the 
end of the discourse, means to represent Jesus as the speaker, while 
Jesus can never have so spoken ; we cannot rest satisfied with the 
half measure adopted by Liicke, when he maintains that it is really 
Jesus who continues to speak from the above passage, but that 
the evangelist has inwoven his own explanations and amplifica- 
tions more Uberally than before. For this admission undermines 
all certainty as to how far the discourse belongs to Jesus, and 
how far to the evangeUst; besides, as the discourse is dis- 
tinguished by the closest uniformity of thought and style, it 
must be ascribed either wholly to Jesus or wholly to the evan- 
geUst. Of these two alternatives the former is, according to the 
above considerations, impossible ; we are therefore restricted to 
the latter, which we have observed to be entirely consistent with 
the manner of the fourth evangelist. 

But not only on the passage v. 16 — 21 must we pass this 
judgment: v. 14 has appeared to us out of keeping with the 
position of Jesus ; and the behaviour of Nicodemus, v. 4 and 9, 
altogether inconceivable. Thus in the very first sample, when 
compared with the observations which we have already made on 
John iii. 22 flf. ; iv. 1 ff., the fourth gospel presents to us all the 
peculiarities which characterize its mode of reporting the dis- 
courses of Jesus. They are usually commenced in the form of 
dialogue, and so far as this extends, the lever that propels the 

fiuioii of a discoune quoted from a foreign source, with the writer's own matter, 
Gal. ii. 14if. Euaeb. H. E. iii. 1, 89. Hieron. Comm. in Jes. 53. But such 
instances in an epistle, a commentary or an historical work interspersed with reason- 
ing and criticism, are not parallel with those in an historical narrative of the nature 
of our fourth gospel In works of the former kind, the reader expects the author to 
reason, and hence, when the discourse of another party has been introduced, he is 
prepared at the slightest pause to see the author again take up the argument. 
It is quite different with a work like our fourth gospel. The introduction, it is 
true, is put forth as the author's own reasoning, and it is there quite natural that 
after a brief quotation from the discourse of another, t. 15, he should, at t. 16, 
resome the character of speaker without any express intimation. But when once 
he has entered on his narrative, which is strictly a recital of what has been done, 
and what has been said, all that he annexes without any mark of distinction (as e. g. 
xiL 37.) to a discourse explicitly ascribed to another, must be considered as a 
continuation of that discourse. 

VOL. II. M 
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conversation is the striking contrast between the spiritual sense 
and the carnal interpretation of the language of Jesus ; gene- 
rally, however, the dialogue is merged into an uninterrupted 
discourse, in which the writer blends the person of Jesus with 
his own, and makes the former use concerning himself, language 
which could only bte used by John concerning Jesus. 

§ 81. 

THE PISOOUBSRS OF JESUS, JOHN T. — XH. 

In the fifth chapter of John, a long discourse of Jesus is con- 
nected with a cure wrought by him on the sabbath (19 — 47). 
The mode in which Jesus at v. 17 defends his activity on the 
sabbath, is worthy of notice, as distinguished firom that adopted 
by him in the earlier Gospels. These ascribe to him, in such 
cases, three arguments : the example of David, who ate the 
shew-bread ; the precedent of the sabbatical labours of the 
priests in the temple, quoted also in John vii. 23 (Matt. xii. 
3 ff. parall.); and the course pursued with respect to an ox, 
sheep, or ass, that falls into the pit (Matt. xii. 11. parall.), 
or is led out to watering on the sabbath (Luke xiii. 18.): all 
which arguments are entirely in the practical spirit that cha- 
racterizes the popular teaching of Jesus. The fourth evan- 
gehst, on the contrary, makes him argue firom the uninterrupted 
activity of God, and reminds us by the expression which he 
puts into the mouth of Jesus, My Father worketh hitherto^ 
wariif eag aprt e^ya(eTai, of a principle in the Alexandrian 
metaphysics, viz. God never ceases to act, itoim o deo^ qIVi'ko'vz 
vausrai ^ : a metaphysical proposition more likely to be fa- 
miliar to the author of the fourth gospel than to Jesus. In 
the synoptical gospels, miracles of healing on the sabbath are 
followed up by declarations respecting the nature and design of 
the sabbatical institution, a species of instruction of which the 
people were gready in need; but in the present passage, a 
digression is immediately made to the main theme of the 

> Philo. 0pp. ed. Mang. i. 44. apud GfrSrer, L p. 122. 
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gospel, the person of Christ and his relation to the Father. 
The perpetual recurrence of this theme in the fourth gospel 
has led its adversaries, not without reason^ to accuse it of a 
tendency purely theoretic, and directed to the glorification of 
Jesus. In the matter of the succeeding discourse there is 
nothing to create a difficulty, nothing that Jesus might not 
have spoken, for it treats, with the strictest coherence, of things 
which the Jews expected of the Messiah, or which Jesus attri- 
buted to himself, according to the synoptists also: as, for 
instance, the raising of the dead, and the office of judging the 
world. But this consistency in the matter, only heightens the 
difficulty connected with the form and phraseology in which it 
is expressed. For the discourse, especially its latter half (from 
V. 31), is full of the closest analogies with the first epistle of 
John, and with passages in the gospel in which either the 
author speaks, or John the Baptist^. One means of explaining 



• Job, T. 20 : • ykf ir«Tnf f /Xi? rh 
pth mm} irivrff ri/xvvriy mvrf a rnvrif 

24 : i rh X«yof ffu mm9vmf — ^irw- 
/}f/3fi»fy i» r»v fateirw tig riif ^«^v. 
82 : jmb) *7J«, on aktifnf l^rtf n /ut^ 

86: lyii Tii tx** f^^rv^i*^ f*^*K*' «'«*' 

37 : tttti i irifi^yj^as M «'«^f ahrn 
Tb. : tvTt «^y 4)M*ny mvrw Attnttiart 

38 : »») rh X»y9f Murtv 9if» t^^Tt 
/t,i*§rra I* uftXv. 

40 : *«} oh iiXATt \Xh79 it^if /it, ha 

42 : in r^v iyd^nf rtd tuiu thx ';^i'ri 
ir bevTMf. 

44 : wSs %vfa^4% v/iitf ^i^rtvw, ^il^mv 
va^k itXXn^Mf Xmfi&titfrte* M»i rh* 
V^s^f rii9 iTM^m rw fiifu 4uv 9V ^ririirt ; 
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the former resemblance is to^ suppose, that the evangelist formed 
his style by closely imitating that of Jesus. That this is 
possible, is not to be disputed ; but it is equally certain that it 
could proceed only from a mind destitute of originality and 
self-confidence, — a character which the fourth evangelist in no- 
wise exhibits. Farther, as in the other gospels Jesus speaks 
in a thoroughly different tone and style, it would follow, if he 
really spoke as he is represented to have done by John, that 
the manner attributed to him by the synoptists is fictitious. 
Now, that this manner did not originate with the evangelists is 
plain from the fact, that each of them is so little master of his 
matter. Neither could the bulk of the discourses have been 
the work of tradition, not only because they have a highly 
original cast, but because they bear the impress of the alleged 
time and locality. On the contrary, the fourth evangelist, by 
the ease with which he disposes his materials, awakens the 
suspicion that they are of his own production ; and some of his 
favourite ideas and phrases, such as. The Father showeth the 
Son all that hUmelf doeth ', and those already quoted, seem to 
have sprung from an Hellenistic source, rather than from 
Palestine. But the chief point in the argument is, that in this 
gospel John the Baptist speaks, as we have seen, in precisely 
the same strain as the author of the gospels, and his Jesus. 
It cannot be supposed, that not only the evangelist, but the 
Baptist, whose public career was prior to that of Jesus, and 
whose character was strongly marked, modelled his expressions 
with verbal minuteness on those of Jesus. Hence only two 
cases are possible : either the Baptist determined the style of 
Jesus and the evangelist (who indeed appears to have been the 
Baptist's disciple); or the evangelist determined the style of 
the Baptist and Jesus. The former alternative will be rejected 
by the orthodox, on the ground of the higher nature that dwelt 
in Christ ; and we are equally disinclined to adopt it, for the 
reason that Jesus, even though he may have been excited to 

• Vid. the passages compared by Gfrorer, 1, s. 194, fixiin Pbilo, e^ /tn^uorvm coi^- 
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activity by the Baptist, yet appears as a character essentially 
distinct from him, and original ; and for the still more weighty 
consideration, that the style of the evangelist is much too feeble 
for the rade Baptist, — too mystical for his practical mind. There 
remains, then, but the latter alternative, namely, that the evan- 
gelist has given his own style both to Jesus and to the Baptist : 
an explanation in itself more natural than the former, and sup- 
ported by a multitude of examples from all kinds of historical 
writers. If however the evangelist is thus responsible for the 
form of this discourse, it is still possible that the matter may 
have belonged to Jesus, but we cannot pronounce to what ex- 
tent this is the case, and we have already had proof that the 
evangelist, on suitable opportunities, very freely presents his 
own reflections in the form of a discourse from Jesus. 

In chap, vi., Jesus represents himself, or rather his Father, 
V. 27 flf., as the giver of the spiritual manna. This is analo- 
gous to the Jewish idea above quoted, that the second Goel, like 
the first, would provide manna ^; and to the invitation of 
Wisdom in the Proverbs, ix. 6, Come, eat of my bread : hdirt^ 
^aysTE Tuv ifjiSv a^ruv. But the succeeding declaration, that he 
is himself the bread of life that comet h down from heaven, 
a^rog b (uv o ix rou oifpavou naraPag (v. 33 and 35) appears to 
find its true analogy only in the idea of Philo, that the divine 
wordy Aoyo^ ^t^o^, is that which nourishes the soul, to r^e^ov rhv 
^vxhv^. From v. 51, the diflSculty becomes still greater. Jesus 
proceeds to represent his flesh as the bread from heaven, which 
he will give for the life of the world, and to eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and to drink his blood, he pronounces to be the 
only means of attaining eternal life. The similarity of these 
expressions to the words which the synoptists and Paul attri- 
bute to Jesus, at the institution of the Lord's Supper, led the 
older commentators generally to understand this passage as 

< Sop. §14. 

^ De profugis, 0pp. Mang., i. a. 666, Gfrorer, 1, s. 202. What is farther said of 
the Xiyn : ^* 9v ^a^mt watiiTmt neu f§^m4 ^Mt/riv Atftmsi may be compared with 
John IT. 14; vi. 86; rii. 38. 
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having reference to the Sacramental supper, ultunately to be 
appomted by Jesus '. The chief objection to this interpretation 
is, that before the institution of the supper, such an allusion 
would be totally unintelligible. Still the discourse might have 
some sense, however erroneous, for the hearers, as indeed it had, 
according to the narrator s statement ; and the impossibiUty of 
being understood is not, in the fourth gospel, so shunned by 
Jesus, that that circumstance alone would suffice to render this 
interpretation improbable. It is certainly supported by the 
analogy between the expressions in the discourse, and the words 
associated with the institution of the supper, and this analogy 
has wrung from one of our recent critics the admission, that 
even if Jesus himself, in uttering the above expressions, did 
not refer to the supper, the evangeUst, in choosing and convey- 
ing this discourse of Jesus, might have had that institution in 
his mind, and might have supposed that Jesus here gave a pre- 
monition of its import '. In that case, however, he could 
scarcely have abstained from modifying the language of Jesus ; 
so that, if the choice of the expression eat the flesh, &c., can 
only be adequately explained on the supposition of a reference 
to the Lord's Supper, we owe it, without doubt, to the evangelist 
alone. Having once said, apparently in accordance with Alex- 
andrian ideas, that Jesus had described himself as the bread of 
life, how could he fail to be reminded of the bread, which in th^- 
Christian community was partaken of as the body of Christ, to- 
gether with a beverage, as his blood? He would the more 
gladly seize the opportunity of making Jesus institute the sup- 
per prophetically, as it were ; because, as we shall hereafter see, 
he knew nothing definite of its historical institution by Jesus *. 
The discourse above considered, also bears the form of a dia- 
logue, and it exhibits strikingly the type of dialogue which espe- 
cially belongs to the fourth gospel : that, namely, in which lan- 
guage intended spiritually, is understood carnally. In the first 

' See Lucke's History of the interpretation of this passage in his Comm. 2, 
Appendix B, p. 727 ff. 
• Hase, L. J. § 99. • Comp. Bretschneider, Probab. p. 56, 88 ff. 
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place (v. 34), the Jews (as the woman of Samaria in relation to 
the water) suppose that by the bread which cometh down from 
heaven^ Jesus means some material food, and entreat him ever- 
more to supply them with such. Such a misapprehension was 
certainly natural ; but one would have thought that the Jews, be- 
fore they carried the subject farther, would have indignantly 
protested against the assertion of Jesus (v. 82), that Moses had 
not given them heavenly bread. When Jesus proceeds to call 
himself the bread from heaven^ the Jews in the synagogue at 
Capernaum murmur that he, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother they knew, should arrogate to himself a descent 
from heaven (v. 41); a reflection which the synoptists with 
more probabihty attribute to the people of Nazareth, the native 
city of Jesus, and to which they assign a more natural cause. 
That the Jews should not understand (v. 53) how Jesus could 
give them his flesh to eat is very conceivable ; and for that rea- 
son, as we have observed, it is the less so that Jesus should ex- 
press himself thus uninteUigibly. Neither is it surprising that 
this hard saying <r«x>jf o^ xoyo^ should cause many disciples to 
fall away from him, nor easy to perceive how Jesus could, in the 
first instance, himself give reason for the secession, and then, 
on its occurrence, feel so much displeasure as is implied in 
V. 61 and 67. It is indeed said, that Jesus wished to sifD his 
disciples, to remove from his society the superficial beUevers, 
the earthly-minded, whom he could not trust ; but the measure 
which he here adopted was one calculated to alienate from him 
even his best and most inteUigent followers. For it is certain 
that the twelve, who on other occasions knew not what was 
meant by the leaven of the Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 7), or by the 
opposition between what goes into the mouth, and what comes 
out of it (Matt. XV. 15), would not understand the present dis- 
course ; and the words of eternal life, for the sake of which 
they remained with him (v. 68), were assuredly not the words of 
this sixth chapter ". 

'• In relation to this chapter, I entirely approve the following remark in the 
Probabilia (p. 66) : videretur— Jesus ipse ttuduisse, ul ver^ Ulvderet Judms, »wc 
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The farther we read in the fourth gospel, the more striking is 
the repetition of the same ideas and expressions. The dis- 
courses of Jesus during the Feast of Tabernacles, ch. vii. and viii. 
are, as Liicke has remarked, mere repetitions and ampUfications 
of the oppositions previously presented (especially in ch. v.), of 
the coming, speaking, and acting, of Jesus, and of God (vii. 17, 
28 f. ; viii. 28 f., 38, 40, 42. compare with v. 30, 43 ; vi. 38.) ; 
othemg /rom above, shat ex ruv ava, sJid/rom beneath, bh tuv 
MaTO) (viii. 23. comp. iii. 31.); of bearing witness of one's self, 
and receiving witness from God (viii. 13 — 19. comp. v. 31 — 
87.); of light and darkness (viii. 12. comp. iii. 10 ff., also xii. 
86f); of true and false judgment (viii. 15 f., comp. v. 30.). 
All that is new in these chapters, is quickly repeated, as the 
mention of the departure of Jesus whither the Jews cannot 
follow him (vii. 33 f., viii. 21.; comp. xiii. 33., xiv. 2ff., xvi. 
16flf.); a declaration, to which are attached, in the first two 
instances, very improbable misapprehensions or perversions on 
the part of the Jews, who, although Jesus had said, / ^o unto 
him that sent me, are represented as imagining, at one time, 
that he purposed journeying to the dispersed among the Gen- 
tiles, at another, that he meditated suicide. How often, again, 
in this chapter are repeated the asseverations, that he seeks not 
his own honour, but the honour of the Father (vii. 1 7 f , viii. 
50, 54); that the Jews neither know whence he came, nor the 
father who sent him (vii. 28 ; viii. 14, 19, 54) ; that whosoever 
believeth in him shall have eternal life, shall not see death, 
while whosoever believeth not must die in his sins, having no 
share in eternal life (viii. 21, 24, 51 ; comp. iii. 36, vi. 40.). 
— The ninth chapter, consisting chiefly of the deliberations of 
the Sanhedrim with the man bom blind, whom Jesus had re- 
stored to sight, has of course the form of conversation, but as 
Jesus is less on the scene than heretofore, there is not the usual 
amoimt of artificial contrast ; in its stead, however, there is, as 

ah lit inUlligeretur, ted reprobaretur. Jta vero nee egit, nee agere potuU, neque s% 
ita docuissetf tanta ^ecisset, quanta ilium ^eciue hittoria testatur, Comp. De Wette, 
exeg. Handb., 1, 3, s. 6* 
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we shall presently find, another evidence of artistic design in 
the narrator. 

The tenth chapter commences with the well-known discourse 
on the Good Shepherd ; a discourse which has been incorrectly 
called a parable'*. Even the briefest among the other parables 
of Jesus, such as that of the leaven and of the mustard-seed, 
contain the outUne of a history that developes itself, having a 
commencement, progress, and conclusion. Here, on the con- 
trary, there is no historical development ; even the particulars 
that have an historical character are stated generally, as things 
that are wont to happen, not as things that once happened, and 
they are left without farther limitation; moreover, the door 
usurps the place of the Shepherd, which is at first the principal 
image ; so that we have here, not a parable, but an allegory. 
Therefore this passage at least — (and we shall find no other, 
for the similitude of the vine, ch. xv., comes, as Liicke con- 
fesses, under the same category as the one in question) — fiir* 
nishes no argument against the allegation by which recent 
critics have justified their suspicions as to the authenticity of 
the fourth gospel ; namely, that its author seems ignorant of 
the parabolic mode of teaching which, according to the other 
evangelists, was habitual with Jesus. It does not however ap- 
pear totally unknown to the fourth evangelist that Jesus was 
fond of teaching by parables, for he attempts to give examples 
of this method, both in ch. x. and xv., the first of which he 
expressly styles a parable, Tra^oifAia, But it is obvious that the 
parabohc form was not accordant with his taste, and that he 
was too deficient in the faculty of depicting external things, to 
abstain fix>m the intermixture of reflections, whence the parable 
in his hand became an allegory. 

The discourses of Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles extend 

" B. g. by TholUck and Liicke. The latter, however, allows that it is rather an 
incipient than a complete parable. Olshausen also renutfks, that the discourses of 
the Shepherd and the Vine are rather comparisons than parables ; and Neander 
shows himself willing to distinguish the parable presented by the synoptists as a 
species, under the genus similitude, to which the rm^tfiUt of John belong. 
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to X. 18. From v. 26, the evangelist professes to record say- 
ings which were uttered by Jesus three months later, at the 
Feast of Dedication. When, on this occasion, the Jews desire 
from him a distinct declaration whether he be the Messiah, his 
immediate reply is, that he has already told them this suffi- 
ciently, and he repeats his appeal to the testimony of the Father, 
as given in the works , s^ya, done by Jesus in his name (as in 
V. 36.). Hereupon he observes that his unbelieving interro- 
gators are not of his sheep, whence he reverts to the allegory of 
the shepherd, which he had abandoned, and repeats part of it 
word for word*'. But Jesus had not recently abandoned this 
allegory ; for since its delivery three months are supposed to 
have elapsed, and it is certain that in the interim much must 
have been spoken, done, and experienced by Jesus, that would 
thrust this figurative discourse into the background of his 
memory, so that he would be very unlikely to recur to it, and 
in no case would he be able to repeat it, word for word. He 
who had just quitted the allegory was the evangelist, to whom 
three months had not intervened between the inditing of the 
first half of this chapter, and that of the second. He wrote at 
once what, according to his statement, was chronologically sepa- 
rated by a wide interval ; and hence the allegory of the shep- 
herd might well leave so distinct an echo in his memory, though 
not in that of Jesus. If any think that they can solve this 
difficulty by putting only the verbal similarity of the later dis- 
course to the earlier one to the account of the evangelist, such 
an opinion cannot be interdicted to them. For others, this 
instance, in connexion with the rest, will be a positive proof that 
the discourses of Jesus in the fourth gospel are to a great 
extent the free compositions of the evangelist. 

'* X. 27 : rk w^i^aret ra Ifim rnf X. 3 : xa) rk w^i^hrm rns ^•ffmt 

^itvnf fA»v Axtvtif «tfr9v Jiutvii * 

k&yit yt^KuffXM ttvtd ' 14 : xat yttti^x^ rx l/uta 

28 : x«) axikovfievo'i fA9i, 4 : »*< rs w^ifixrm alvi kxoXoviu. 

Also x&y^ X"^* ttiiftiov ^t^ttfit avr^Tf corresponds to lyv fiXfttf If a ^atitf tx^^h ▼• 10, 

nnd xai tux, &^ei<rti rtg tturk \x riif x**Vf f*^*' ^^ ^^^ counterpart of what is said v. 

12 of the hireling who allows the sheep to be scattered. 
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The same conclusion is to be drawn from the discourse with 
"which the fourth evangeUst represents Jesus as closing his 
public ministry (xii. 44 — 60). This discourse is entirely com- 
posed of reminiscences out of previous chapters ", and, as Paulus 
expresses it", is a mere echo of some of the principal apoph- 
thegms of Jesus occurring in the former part of the gospel. 
One cannot easily consent to let the ministry of Jesus close 
with a discourse so Uttle original, and the majority of recent 
commentators are of opinion that it is the intention of the evan- 
gelist here to give us a mere epitome of the teaching of Jesus **. 
According to our view also, the evangelist is the real speaker ; 
but we must contend that his introductory words, Jesus cried 
and said, 'Ifia-oug it sx^aie xai uTrtv, are intended to imply that 
what follows is an actual harangue, from the Ups of Jesus. This 
commentators will not admit, and they can appeal, not with- 
out a show of reason, to the statement of the evangeUst, v. 36, 
that Jesus withdrew himself from the pubUc eye, and to his 
ensuing observations on the obstinate unbehef of the Jews, in 
which he seems to put a period to the pubUc career of Jesus ; 
whence it would be contrary to his plan to make Jesus again 
step forward to deliver a valedictory discourse. I will not, with 
the older expositors, oppose to these arguments the supposition 
that Jesus, after his withdrawal, returned to pronounce these 
words in the ears of the Jews ; but I hold fast to the propo- 
sition, that by the introduction above quoted, the evangehst can 
only have intended to annoimce an actual harangue. It is 
said, indeed, that the aorist in l*fa|€ and elve has the significa- 
tion of the pluperfect, and that we have here a recapitulation 
of the previous discourses of Jesus, notwithstanding which the 
Jews had not given him credence. But to give this retrospec- 
tive signification there ought to be a corresponding indication 
in the words themselves, or in the context, whereas this is far 

" Comp. V. 44 with Tii. 17 ; v. 46 with viii. 12 ; v. 47 with iii. 17 ; v. 48 with 
iii. 18 ; y. 45 ; v. 49 with viii. 28 ; v. 50 with vi. 40 ; vii. 17 ; riii. 28. 
'* L. J.b.8.142. 
'' Lucke, Tholuck, Paulus, in loc. 
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less the case than e. g. in John xviii. 24. Hence the most 
prohable view of the question is this : John had indeed intended 
to close the narrative of the public ministry of Jesus at v. 36, 
but his concluding observations, v. 37 ff., with the categories of 
faithy Tria-Tig, and unbelief, awitTria, reminded him of dis- 
courses which he had already recorded, and he could not resist 
the temptation of making Jesus recapitulate them with addi- 
tional emphasis in a parting harangue. 

§ 82. 

ISOLATED MAXIMS OV JSSUS, OOMMOK TO THB VOUHTB €H>SPSL AND TB8 
SYNOPTIOAL 0K»8. 

The long discourses of Jesus above examined are peculiar to 
the fourth gospel ; it has only a few brief maxims to which the 
synoptists present parallels. Among the latter, we need not 
give a special examination to those which are placed by John in 
an equally suitable connexion, with that assigned to them by 
the other evangeUsts (as xii. 25. comp. with Matt. x. 39; 
xvi. 25; and xiii. 16. comp. with Matt. x. 24.); and as the 
passage ii. 19 compared with Matt. xxvi. 61, must be reserved 
imtil we treat of the history of the Passion, there remain to us 
only three passages for our present consideration. 

The first of these is iv. 44, where the evangelist, after having 
mentioned that Jesus departed from Samaria into Galilee, adds, 
For Jesus himself testified that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country i aurog ya^ h *I, efjuzfrv^Yia-sv, on '^^o^rirrti ev tjJ iJ/a 
'Trar^lh rifjLYiv ouk i^^i. We find the same idea in Matthew 
xiii. 57. (Mark vi. 4 ; Luke iv. 24.), ^ prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country and in his own house, ouk i(m 
TT^o^ii'T'ng arifAog, si /xh h r^ Trarflh avrou nai ev Tjj oUia ahrov. 
But while in the latter case it stands in a highly appropriate 
connexion, as a remark prompted by the ungracious reception 
which Jesus met with in his native city, and which caused him 
to leave it again : in John, on the contrary, it is given as a mo- 
tive for the return of Jesus into his own country, Galilee, where, 
moreover, he is immediately said to be warmly received. The 
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experience stated in the above sentence, would rather have dis- 
inclined than induced Jesus to undertake a journey into GaUlee ; 
hence the expedient of translating yap by although, is the best 
adapted to the necessity of the case, and has even been embraced 
by Kuinol, except that, unhappily, it is an open defiance of the 
laws of language. Unquestionably, if Jesus knew that the pro- 
phet held this unfavourable position in his native country, 
^arfig, it is not probable that he would regard it as a 
reason for going thither. Some expositors *, therefore, have 
been induced to understand 'jrarfig, not as the province, but in 
a narrower sense, as the native city, and to supply, after the 
statement that Jesus went into GaUlee, the observation, which 
they assume the evangeUst to have omitted, that he avoided his 
native city Nazareth, for the reason given in the ensuing verse. 
But an ellipsis such as this explanation requires us to suppose, 
belongs not less to the order of impossibilities than the trans- 
mutation of yaf into though. The attempt to introduce the 
desiderated statement that Jesus did not visit his own 'jrarfi^ 
into the present passage has been therefore renounced : but it 
has yet been thought possible to discover there an intimation 
that he did not soon return thither; a delay for which the 
maxim, on '^^o^img k, t. k might consistently be quoted as a 
reason '. But to render this interpretation admissible, the entire 
period of the absence of Jesus from Galilee must have been 
mentioned immediately before the notice of his return ; instead 
of this, however, only the short time that Jesus had tarried in 
Samaria is given (v. 45), so that in ludicrous disproportion of 
cause and effect, the fear of the contempt of his fellow country- 
men would, on the above supposition, be made the reason for 
delaying his return into Galilee, not until after a residence of 
some months in Judea, but until after the lapse of two days 

* Cyril, Erasmoi. TholUck's expedient, which Olshausen approves, is to give 
iftM^rvfnttf the signification of the pluperfect, and to understand yk^ as an expli- 
cative. But I do not see how this can be of any avail, for yk^ and •It (v. 45,) 
would still form a relation of agreement between two propositions, which one would 
have expected to be opposed to each other hy ftXv and K, 

» Paulus, Comm, 4, s. 251, 56. 
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spent in Samaria. So long, therefore, as Galilee and Nazareth are 
admitted to be the TrarpU of Jesus, the passage in question cannot 
be vindicated from the absurdity of representing, that Jesus "was 
instigated to return thither by the contempt which he knew to 
await him. Consequently, it becomes the interest of the expositor 
to recollect, that Matthew and Luke pronounce Bethlehem to be 
the birthplace of Jesus, whence it follows that Judea was his native 
country, which he now forsook on account of the contempt he 
had there experienced '. But according to iv. 1. comp. ii. 23, 
iii. 26 flf., Jesus had won a considerable number of adherents in 
Judea, and could not therefore complain of a lack of honour, 
TifAYi; moreover the enmity of the Pharisees, hinted at in iv. 1, 
was excited by the growing consequence of Jesus in Judea, and 
was not at all referrible to such a cause as that indicated in the 
maxim : on ^^o^yityi^ «. t. k Further, the entrance into Galilee 
is not connected in our passage with a departure from Judea, 
but from Samaria ; and as, according to the import of the text, 
Jesus departed from Samaria and went into Galilee, because he 
had found that a prophet has no honour in his own country, 
Samaria might rather seem to be pointed out as his native 
country, in conformity with the reproach cast on him by the 
Jews, viii. 48 ; though even this supposition would not give 
consistency to the passage, for in Samaria also Jesus is said, 
iv. 39, to have had a favourable reception. Besides, we have 
already seen * that the fourth evangelist knows nothing of the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, but on all occasions presupposes 
him to be a Galilean and a Nazarene. From the above con- 
siderations we obtain only the negative result, that it is im- 
possible to discover any consistent relation between the maxim 
in question and the context. A positive result, — namely, how 
the maxim came to occupy its actual position, notwithstanding 
this want of relation, will perhaps be obtained when we have 



' This idea is so entirely in the spirit of the ancient harmonists, that I can scarcely 
believe LUcke to be the first to whom it had occurred (Comm. 1, s. 545 f.). 
« Vid. sup. § 39. 
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examined the two other passages belonging to the present head 
of our inquiry. 

The declaration xiii. 20, He that receiveth you receiveth me^ 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me, has an 
almost verbal parallel in Matt. x. 40. In John, it is preceded 
by the prediction of the betrayal of Jesus, and his explanation 
to his disciples that he had told them this before it came to pass^ 
in order that when his prediction was fulfilled, they might be- 
lieve in him as the Messiah. What is the connexion between 
these subjects and the above declaration, or between the latter 
and its ensuing context, where Jesus recurs to his betrayer ? It 
is said that Jesus wished to impress on his disciples the high 
dignity of a messianic missionary, a dignity which the betrayer 
thought lightly of losing * ; but the negative idea of loss, on 
which this supposition turns, is not intimated in the text. 
Others are of opinion that Jesus, observing the disciples to be 
disheartened by the mention of the betrayer, sought to inspire 
them with new courage by representing to them their high 
value "; but in that case he would hardly have reverted imme- 
diately after to the traitor. Others, again, conjecture that some 
intermediate sentences have been omitted by the writer ' ; but 
this expedient is not much happier than that of Kuinol, who 
supposes the passage to be a gloss taken from Matt. x. 40, united 
originally to v. 16 of chap. xiii. of John, but by some chance 
transposed to the end of the paragraph. Nevertheless, the in- 
dication of V. 16 is an useful way-mark. This verse, as well as 
V. 20, has a parallel in the discourse of instructions in Matthew 
(x. 24.) ; if a few fragments of this discourse had reached the 
author of the fourth gospel through the medium of tradition, it 
is very probable that one of them would bring the others to his 
recollection. In v. 16 there is mention of the senty aToa-roxog, 
and of him who sent him, '^sfA^a^ auiov ; so in v. 20, of those 
whom Jesus will send, and of TTim who sent Jesus. It is true, 

» Paulus, L. J. 1, b, 8. 158. 
• Lucke, 2, 8. 478. 
' Tholuck, in loc^ 
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that the one passage has a hnmihating, the other an encouraging 
tendency, and their affinity lies therefore, not in the sense, hut 
in the words ; so that as soon as the fourth evangelist puts 
down, from memory, traditional sayings of Jesus, we see him 
subject to the same law of association as the synoptists. It 
would have been the most natural arrangement to place v. 20 
immediately after v. 16 ; but the thought of the traitor was 
uppermost in the mind of the writer, and he could easily postpone 
the insertion of an apophthegm that had only a verbal connexion 
with his previous matter. 

Our third passage, xiv. 31, lies yet farther within the domain 
of the history of the Passion than the one last examined, but 
as, like this, it can be viewed quite independently, we shall not 
be anticipating if we include it in our present chapter. In the 
above passage, the words Arisey let us go hence, syei^saOe, 
aytofisf ivTEoQev, remind us of those by which Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 
46, Mark xiv. 42, summons his disciples to join him in en- 
countering the traitor: Eise, let us he going, iyei^iaOe ayufxtv. 
The position of the words in John is perplexing, because the 
summons to depart has no eflfect; Jesus, as if he had said 
nothing of the kind, immediately continues (xv. 1.), I am the 
true vine, &c., and does not take his departure with his dis- 
ciples until after he has considerably prolonged his discourse. 
Expositors of every hue have been singularly unanimous in ex- 
plaining the above words by the supposition, that Jesus cer- 
tainly intended at the moment to depart and betake himself to 
Gethsemane, but love for his disciples, and a strong desire to 
impart to them still farther admonition and comfort, detained 
him; that hence, the first part of the summons. Arise, was 
executed, but that, standing in the room in which he had 
supped, he pursued his discourse, until, later, (xviii. 1.), he 
also put into eflfect the words, let us go hence^. It is possible 
that the circumstances were such; it is also possible that the 
image of this last evening, with all its details, might be eu- 

* PauIuB, L. J. 1, b. 8. 175; LUcke, Tholuck, Olshaoseo, in loc ; Hug, Einl, 
in das N. T. 2, s. 209. . . 
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graven so deeply and accurately in the memory of a disciple, 
that he might narrate how Jesus arose, and how touchingly he 
lingered. But one who wrote under the influence of a recollec- 
tion thus lively, would note the particulars which were most 
apparent; the rising to depart and the delay, — ^not the mere 
words, which without the addition of those circumstances are 
altogether unintelligible. Here again, then, the conjecture 
arises that a reminiscence of the evangelical tradition presented 
itself to the writer, and that he inserted it just where it occurred 
to him, not, as it happened, in the best connexion ; and this 
conjecture assumes probabihty so soon as we discover what 
might have reminded him of the above expression. In the sy- 
noptical parallels the command, Rise, let us be going, is con- 
nected with the announcement. Behold the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners — 
behold he is at hand that doth betray me; with the announce- 
ment, that is, of the hostile power which is approaching, before 
which, however, Jesus exhibits no fear, but goes to encounter 
the danger with the decision implied in that command. In 
John's gospel, also, Jesus, in the passage under our notice, had 
been speaking of a hostile power when he said. The prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing in me. It makes little 
difference that in John it is the power that dwells in the be- 
trayer, and in those led by him, while, in the synoptical gos- 
pels, it is the betrayer who is impelled by that power, that is 
said to approach. If the author of the fourth gospel knew by 
tradition that Jesus had united with the announcement of an 
approaching danger the words, Rise, let us be going, this ex- 
pression would be Ukely to occur to him on the mention of the 
prince of this world ; and as in that stage of his narrative he had 
placed Jesus and his disciples in the city and within doors, so 
that a considerable change of place was necessary before they 
could encoimter the enemy, he added to ayufjLtv (let us go), 
hr(t/9ev (hence). As, however, this traditional fragment had 
intruded itself unawares into the train of thought, which he 
designed to put as a farewell discourse into the mouth of Jesus, 

VOL. II. N 
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it was immediately lost sight of, and a free oonrse was given to 
the stream of valedictory instruction, not yet exhausted. 

If, from the point of view now attained, we glance back on 
our first passage, iv. 44, it is easy to see how the evangelist 
might be led to insert in so unsuitable a connexion the testi- 
mony of Jesus as to the treatment of a prophet in his own 
country. It was known to him traditionally, and he appears 
to have applied it to Galilee in general, being ignorant of any 
unfavourable contact of Jesus with the Nazarenes. As, there- 
fore, he knew of no special scene by which this observation 
might have been prompted, he introduced it where the simple 
mention of Galilee suggested it, apparently without any definite 
idea of its bearing. 

The result of the above investigation is this: the fourth 
evangelist succeeds in giving connectedness to his materials, 
when he presents his own thoughts in the form of discourses 
delivered by Jesus ; but he often fails lamentably in that par- 
ticular, when he has to deal with the real traditional sayings of 
Jesus. In the above instances, when he has the same problem 
before him as the synoptists, he is as unfortunate in its solu- 
tion as they; nay, he is in a yet more evil case, for his narrative 
is not homogeneous with the common evangelical tradition, and 
presented few places where a genuine traditional relic could be 
inserted. Besides, he was accustomed to cast his metal, liquid 
firom his own invention, and was little skilled in the art of 
adapting independent fragments to each other, so as to form an 
harmonious mosaic. 

§83. 

THB ICODUX DIBOUSSIOirS OV THS A U T HM T l OW y OV THB DISOOUltSBS IB THS 
GOSPEL OF JOHN. KBSULT, 

The foregoing examination of the discourses of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel, has sufficiendy prepared us to form a judgment 
on the controversy of which they have recently been the sub- 
ject. Modem criticism views these discourses with suspicion, 
partly on account of their internal contexture, which is at vari- 
ance with certain generally received rules of historical pro- 
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bability, and partly on account of their external relation to 
other discourses and narratives. On the other hand, this 
gospel has had nomerous defenders. 

With respect to the internal contexture of the above dis- 
courses, there arises a twofold question : Does it correspond to 
the laws, first, of verisimilitude, and secondly, of memory ? 

It is alleged by the friends of the fourth gospel that its 
discourses are distinguished by a peculiar stamp of truth and 
credibiUty; that the conversations which it represents Jesus as 
holding with men of the most diverse disposition and capacity, 
are ftdthful delineations of character, satisfying the strictest 
demands of psychological criticism '. In opposition to this, it 
is maintained to be in the highest degree improbable, that Jesus 
should have adopted precisely the same style of teaching to 
persons differing widely in their degrees of cultivation ; that he 
should have spoken to the Galileans in the synagogue at 
Capernaum not more intelligibly than to a master of Israel; 
that the matter of his discourses should have turned almost 
entirely on one doctrine — the dignity of his person ; and that 
their form should have been such, as to seem selected with a 
view to perplex and repel his hearers. Neither, it is fiirther 
urged, do Uie interlocutors express themselves in conformity 
with their position and character. The most educated Pharisee 
has no advantage in intelligence over a Samaritan woman of 
the lowest grade ; the one, as 'well as the other, can only put a 
carnal interpretation on the discourse which Jesus intends 
spiritually; their misconstructions, too, are fi^uently so glaring, 
as to transcend all beUef, and so uniform that they seem to 
belong to a standing set of features with which the author of 
the fourth gospel has chosen, for the sake of contrast, to 
depict those whom he brings into conversation with Jesus'. 

> Wegacheider, Einl. in das Eyang. Joh. s. 271 ; Tholiidc Gomm. i. 87 f. 

' ThoB Eckemumn, theoL Beitrage, 5, 2, s. 228 ; (Vogel) der Evangelist Johan- 
nes and seine Ausleger Tor dem jungsten G^richt, 1, s. 28 ff., Wegscheider, s. 281. ; 
Bretachneider, Frobabil. 33, 45, apud Wegscheider, ut sup. b. 281 ; Bretadmeider, 
Probab. p. 33, 45. 
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Hence, I confess, I understand not what is the meaning of 
verisimilitude in the mind of those who ascribe it to the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the gospel of John. 

As to the second point, regarding the powers of memory, it 
is pretty generally agreed that discourses of the kind peculiar to 
John's gospel, — in contradistinction to the apothegms and 
parables, either isolated or strung together, in the synoptical 
gospels, — namely, series of dependent propositions, or prolonged 
dialogues, are among the most difficult to retain and reproduce 
with accuracy *. Unless such discourses were reduced to 
writing at the moment of their delivery, all hope of their faithful 
reproduction must be abandoned. Hence Dr. Paulus once 
actually entertained the idea, that in the judgment-halls of the 
temple or the synagogues at Jerusalem, there were stationed a 
sort of shorthand writers, whose office it was to draw up verbal 
processes, and that from their records the Christians, after the 
death of Christ, made transcripts*. In like manner, Bertholdt 
was of opinion, that our evangelist, during the lifetime of 
Jesus, took down most of the discourses of Jesus in the 
Aramsean language, and made these notes the foundation of his 
gospel, composed at a much later period*. These modem 
hypotheses are clearly unhistorical*; nevertheless, their pro- 
pounders were able to adduce mcmy reasons in their support 
The prophetic declarations of Jesus relative to his death and 
resurrection, said Bertholdt, are more indefinite in John than 
in the synoptical gospels, a sure sign that they were recorded 
before their ftilfilment, for otherwise the writer's experience of 
the event would have reflected more clearness on the pre- 
dictions. To this we may add the kindred argument, by which 

• De Wette, Einl. in das N. T. § 106 ; Tboluck, Comm. z. Job. s. 38 f. ; Glaab- 
wUrdigkeit, s. 844 ff.; LUcke, 1, 8. 198 f. 

• Commentar. 4, a. 275 f. 

I Verosimilia de origine evangelii Joannis, opusc. p. 1 ff. Einleit. in das N. T. 8. 
1802 ff. This opinion is approved by Wegscheider, ut sup. p. 270 ff. and also Hug. 2. 
263 f. and Tboluck, Comm. p. 88, think the supposition of early notes not to be 
altogether rejected. 

• LUcke, 1,8. 192 f. 
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Henke thought it possible to establish the genuineness of the 
discourses in John: namely, that the fourth Evangelist not 
seldom appends explanatory remarks, often indeed erroneous, 
to the obscure expressions of Jesus, thus proving that he was 
scrupulously conscientious in reporting the discourses, for 
otherwise he would have mingled his comments with their 
original matter^. But it is with justice objected, that the 
obscurity of the predictions in the fourth gospel is in perfect 
harmony with the mystical spirit that pervades the work, and 
as, besides, the author, together with his fondness for the 
obscure and enigmatical, indisputably possessed taste, he must 
have been conscious that a prophecy would only be the more 
piquant and genuine- looking, the more darkly it was delivered : 
hence, though he put those predictions into the mouth of Jesus 
long after the events to which they refer, he might yet choose 
to give them an indefinite form. This observation helps to 
explain why the evangelist, when elucidating some obscure 
expressions of Jesus, adds that his disciples did not understand 
them until after his resurrection, or after the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit (ii. 22 ; vii. 89); for the opposition of the darkness 
in which the disciples at one time groped, to the light which 
ultimately arose on them, belongs to that order of contrasts 
with which this gospel abounds. Another argument, adopted 
by Bertholdt and approved by Tholtick, is, that in the discourses 
of the fourth gospel there sometimes occur observations, which, 
having no precise meaning in themselves, nor any connexion 
with the rest of the discourse, must have been occasioned by 
some external circumstance^ and can only be accounted for on 
the supposition of prompt, nay, of immediate reduction to 
writing ; and among their examples the passage. Arise, let us 
go hence (xiv. 31), is one of the most important. But the 
origin of such digressive remarks has been above explained, in 

' Henke, prognunm. quo illustratur Johannes apottolus nonnullorum Jesn apoph- 
thogmatum ct ipse interpres. 

• Bretschneider, Probab. p. 1 4 f. 
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a manner that renders the hypothesis of instantaneous note- 
taking superfluous. 

Thus commentators had to excogitate some other means of 
certifying the genuineness of the discourses of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel. The general argument, so often adduced, 
founded on what a good memory might achieve, especially 
among men of simple lives, unused to writing, lies in the region 
of abstract possibiUty, where, as Liicke remarks *, there may 
always be nearly as much said against as for a theory. It has 
been thought more effectual to adopt an argument resting on a 
narrower basis, and to appeal to the individual distinctions of 
the apostle John, — ^to his intimate and peculiar relation to Jesus 
as the favourite disciple, — to his enliiusiasm for his master, 
which must surely have strengthened his memory, and have 
enabled him to preserve in the most lively recollection all that 
came from the lips of his divine friend *°. Although this 
peculiar relation of John to Jesus rests on the authority of 
John s gospel alone, we might, without reasoning in a circle, 
draw from it conclusions as to the credibility of the discourses 
communicated by him, were the faults of which his gospel is 
accused only such as proceed from the inevitable fading of the 
memory; because the positive notices of that relation could 
never flow from this negative cause. As, however, the suspicion 
which has arisen to the prejudice of the fourth evangelist has 
gone far beyond those limits, even to the extent of taxing him 
with free invention, no fact resting on the word of John can be 
used in support of the discourses which he communicates. But 
neither the above relation, if admitted, nor the remark that John 
apparently attached himself to Jesus in early youth, when im- 
pressions sink deepest, and from the time of his master s deadi 
lived in a circle where the memory of his words and deeds was 
cherished ^\ suffices to render it probable that John could retain 

• Ut sup. p. 199. 

*•• Wegscheider, p. 286 ; Luckc, p. 195 fc 

" Wegscheider, p. 285; LUcke ut sup. 
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in his mind long series of ideas, and complicated dialogues, 
until the period in which the composition of bis gospel must be 
placed. For critics are agreed that the tendency of the fourth 
gospel, its evident aim to spiritualize the common faith of Chris- 
tians into the Gnosis, and thus to crush many errors which had 
sprung up, is a decisive attestation that it was composed at a 
period when the church had attained a degree of maturity, and 
consequently in the extreme old age of the apostle *'. 

Hence the champions of the discourses in question are fain 
to bring forward, as a forlorn hope, the supernatural assistance 
of the Paraclete, which was promised to the disciples, and which 
was to restore all that Jesus had said to their remembrance. 
This is done by Tholuck with great confidence ", by Liicke 
with some diffidence'*, which Tholiick's Anzeiger severely 
censures, but which we consider laudable, because it implies a 
latent consciousness of the circle that is made, in attempting to 
prove the truthfulness of the discourses in John, by a promise 
which appears nowhere but in those discourses '^ ; and of the 
inadequacy of an appeal, in a scientific inquiry, to a popular 
notion, such as that of the aid of the Holy Spirit. The con- 
sciousness of this inadequacy shows itself indirectly in Tho- 
Itick, for he ekes out the assistance of the Paraclete by early 
notes ; and in Liicke also, for he renounces the verbal authen- 
ticity of the discourses in John, and only contends for their 
substantial veracity on grounds chiefly connected with the rela- 
tion which they bear to other discourses. 

The external relation of the discourses of Jesus in John s 
gospel is also twofold ; for they may be compared both with those 
discourses which the synoptists put into the mouth of Jesus, 



w Lttcke, 8. 124 1 176. Kern, Uber den Urspnmg des Evang. Matthai, in der 
Tab. ZeitMhrift, 18S4, 2, 1. 109. 

» 8. 89. 

" S. 197. " But Ia«tly, why should we fear to adduce," &c. 

" The aid promiaed to the disciples when brought before nilers and tribunals. 
Matt. X. 19 f., is quite distinct from a bringing to remembmnoe of the disconrses of 
Jesus (John xiv. 26). 
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and with the manner in which the author of the fourth gospel 
expresses himself when he is avowedly the speaker. 

As a result of the former comparison, critics have pointed 
out the important difference that exists between the respective 
discourses in their matter, as well as in their form. In the 
first three gospels, Jesus closely adapts his teaching to the 
necessities of his shepherdless people, contrasting, at one time, 
the corrupt institutions of the Pharisees with the moral and 
religious precepts of the Mosaic law; at another, the carnal 
messianic hopes of the age with the purely spiritual nature of 
his kingdom, and the conditions of entrance therein. In the 
fourth gospel, on the contrary, he is perpetually dilating, and 
often in a barren, speculative manner, on the doctrine of his 
person and higher nature : so that in opposition to the diversi- 
fied doctrinal and practical materials of the synoptical dis- 
courses, we have in John a one-sided dogmatism '*. That this 
opposition does not hold invariably, and that in the discourses 
of the synoptical gospels there are passages which have more 
affinity with those of John, and vice versa, must be granted to 
judicious critics "; but the important preponderance of the 
dogmatical element on the one side, and of the practical on the 
other, is a difficulty that demands a thorough explanation. In 
answer to this requisition, it is common to adduce the end 
which John is supposed to have had in view in the composition 
of his gospel : namely, to fiimish a supplement to the first three 
gospels, and to supply their omissions. But if Jesus taught 
first in one style, then in another, how was it that the synop- 
tists selected almost exclusively the practical and popular, John, 
nearly without exception, the dogmatic and speculative portions 
of his discourse ? This is accounted for in a manner intrin- 
sically probable. In the oral tradition, it is observed, on 
which the first three gospels were founded, the simple and 
popular, the concise and sententious discourses of Jesus, being 
the most easy of retention, would alone be propagated, while 

'« Bretschneider, Probab. p. 2, 3, 31 (T. 

" De Wette, Eiiil. in das N. T. § 103 ; Uaso, L. J. § 7- 
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his more profound, subde and diffuse discourses would be lost*'. 
But according to the above supposition, the fourth evangelist 
came as a gleaner after the synoptists : now it is certain that 
all the discourses of Jesus having a practiced tendency had not 
been preserved by them ; hence, that the former has abnost in- 
variably avoided giving any relic of such discourses, can only 
be explained by his preference for the dogmatic and speculative 
vein : a preference which must have had both an objective and a 
subjective source, the necessities of his time and circumstances, 
and the bent of his own mind. This is admitted even by critics 
who are favourable to the authenticity of the fourth gospel '•, 
with the reservation, that that preference betrays itself only 
negatively, by omission, not positively, by addition. 

There is a further difference between the synoptical gospels 
and the fourth, as to the form of teaching adopted by Jesus ; in 
the one, it is aphoristic and parabolic, in the other, dialectic '". 
We have seen that the parable is altogether wanting in the 
fourth gospel, and it is natural to ask why, since Luke, as well 
as Matthew, has many admirable parables peculiar to himself, 
John has not been able to make a rich gleaning, even after 
those two predecessors ? It is true that isolated apothegms and 
sentences, similar to the synoptical ones, are not entirely absent 
from the fourth gospel : but, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the prevailing aphorisdo and parabolic form of 
instruction, ascribed to Jesus by the synoptists, is more suited 
to the character of a popular teacher of Palestine, than the 
dialectic form which he is made to adopt by John '*. 

But the relation of the discourses of Jesus in the gospel of 
John, to the evangelist's own style of thinking and writing, is 
decisive. Here we find a similarity**, which, as it extends to 
the discourses of a third party, namely, the Baptist, cannot be 

" Liicke, ut sup. p. 100. Kem, ut. stip. 

" Tholiick, ut sup. 

■• Bretiichncider, ut sup. 

■» De Wette, ut aup. § 105. 

•• Con)p. Schulze, dcr schriftM. Chnrakter und Werth des Johannei. 1808. 
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explained by supposing that the disciple had formed his style 
on that of the master^', but requires us to admit that the 
evangelist has lent his own style to the principal characters in 
his narrative. The latest commentator on John has not only 
acknowledged this with regard to the colouring of the expres- 
sion ; he even thinks that in the matter itself he can here and 
there detect the explanatory amplifications of the evangelist, 
who, to use his own phrase, has had a hand in the composition 
of the longer and more difficult discourses **. But since the 
evangelist does not plainly indicate his additions, what is to 
assure us that they are not throughout interwoven with the ideas 
of Jesus, nay, that all the discourses which he communicates 
are not entirely his own productions ? The style furnishes no 
guidance, for this is every where the same, and is admitted to 
be the evangelist's own ; neither does the sense, for in it also 
there is no essential difference whether the evangelist speaks in 
his own name, or in that of Jesus : where then is the guarantee 
that the discourses of Jesus are not, as the author of the Pro- 
babilia maintains, free inventions of the fourth evangelist? 

Lucke adduces some particulars, which on this supposition 
would be in his opinion inexplicable **. First, the abnost verbal 
agreement of John with the synoptists in isolated sayings of 
Jesus. But as the fourth evangelist was within the pale of the 
Christian community, he must have had at his command a 
tradition, from which, though drawing generally on his own 
resources, he might occasionally borrow isolated, marked ex- 
pressions, nearly unmodified. Another argument of Liicke is yet 
more ftitile. If, he says, John had really had the inclination 
and abiUty to invent discourses for Jesus, he would have been 
more liberal in long discourses ; and the alternation of brief re- 
marks with prolonged addresses, is not to be explained on the 
above supposition. But this would follow only if the author of 

•• Stronck — de doctrin^ et dictione Johannis apostoli, ad Jesu niagistri doctrinara 
dictinncmqnc exacte composita. 1797. 
" LUcke, Comm. s. Joh. 1, p. 200. 
" Ut. sup. p. 199. 
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the fourth gospel appeared to be a tasteless writer, whose per- 
ception did not tell him, that to one occasion a short discourse 
was suitable, to another a long one, and that the alternation of 
difbse harangues with concise sentences was adapted to produce 
the best impression. Of more weight is the observation of 
Paulus, that if the fourth evangelist had given the rein to his 
invention in attributing discourses to Jesus, he would have ob- 
truded more of his own views, of which he has given an abstract 
in his prologue; whereas the scrupulousness with which he 
abstains from putting his doctrine of the Logos into the mouth 
of Jesus, is a proof of the faithfulness with which he confined 
himself to the materials presented by his memory or his author- 
ities '*. But the doctrine of the Logos is substantially con- 
tained in the succeeding discourse of Jesus ; and that the form 
in which it is propounded by the evangeUst in his preface, does 
not also reappear, is sufficiently explained by the consideration, 
that he must have known that form to be altogether foreign to 
the teaching of Jesus. 

We therefore hold it to be established, that the discourses of 
Jesus in John's gospel are mainly free compositions of the 
evangelist; but we have admitted that he has culled seve- 
ral sayings of Jesus from an authentic tradition, and hence 
we do not extend this proposition to those passages which are 
countenanced by parallels in the synoptical gospels. In these 
compilations we have an example of the vicissitudes which befal 
discourses, that are preserved only in the memory of a second 
party. Severed from their original connexion, and broken up 
into smaller and smaller fragments, they present when re- 
assembled the appearance of a mosaic, in which the connexion 
of the parts is a purely external one, and every transition an 
artificial juncture. The discourses of Jesus in John present 
just the opposite appearance. Their gradual transitions, only 
rendered occasionally obscure by tbe mystical depths of mean- 
ing in which they Ue, — transitions in which one thought dove- 

•• In his review of the 2nd Ed. of LUcke's Commentar., in the Lit. Blatt der 
allgem. Eirchenzeittuig 1831, no. 18. 
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lops itself out of another, and a succeeding proposition is 
frequently but an explanatory amplification of the preceding '^ — 
are indicative of a pliable, unresisting mass, such as is never 
presented to a writer by the traditional sayings of another, but 
such as proceeds from the stores of his own thought, which he 
moulds according to his will. For this reason the contributions 
of tradition to these stores of thought, (apart from the sayings 
which are also found in the earlier gospels,) were not so likely 
to have been particular, independent dicta of Jesus, as rather 
certain ideas which formed the basis of many of his discourses, 
and which were modified and developed according to the bent 
of a mind of Alexandrian or Greek culture. Such are the cor- 
relative ideas of ^ariip and viog (father and 8on)y ^ug and cxorof 
{light and darkness) y (oih and ^avarog (life and death), avu and 
xdru {above and beneath), (ra^i and Trveufjia {flesh and spirit) ; 
also somQ symbolical expressions, as a^rag tw; {mg {bread of 
life), «/3wf {av {water of life). These and a few other ideas, 
variously combined by cm ingenious author, compose the bulk 
of the discourses attributed to Jesus by John ; a certain uni- 
formity necessarily attending this elemental simplicity. 

" This peculiarity of the discourses in John cannot be better described than by 
Erasmus in his Epist. ad Ferdinandum, pre&tory to his Paraphrase : hahet Johannta 
tuum qaoddam dicendi genus, ita sermonem velut ansulis ex sese co/uxretUHms con- 
texens, nonnunquam ex conirariis, nonnunqwam. ex svmiliJbus, nonnunquam ex Usdemt 

tubinde repetitu, ut orationis quodgue membrwm temper excipiai print, tie iU 

priorit finit tii iniiium tequaUit, etc 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EVENTS m THE PUBLIC LIFE OP JESUS, EXCLUDING THE 
MIRACLES. 



§ 84. 

OBVSRAL OOMPARISOK OV THE MAVNER OF NARRATION THAT DISTtNGUISHSS THB 
SETIBAL BVAN0BLI8T8. 

If, before proceeding to the consideration of details, we com- 
pare the general character and tone of the historical narration 
in the various gospels, we find differences, first, between Mat- 
thew and the two other synoptists ; secondly, between the three 
first evangelists collectively and the fourth. 

Among the reproaches which modem criticism has heaped on 
the gospel of Matthew, a prominent place has been given to its 
want of individualized and dramatic life; a want which is 
thought to prove that the author was not an eye-witness, 
since an eye-witness is ordinarily distinguished by the precision 
and minuteness of his narration'. Certainly, when we read 
the indefinite designation of times, places and persons, the per- 
petually recurring tote, then^ Tra^ayav exel^EVy departing from 
thence, avS^ w^rr^, a man, which characterize this gospel ; when 
we recollect its wholesale statements, such as that Jesus went 
through all the cities and villages (ix. 35 ; xi. 1 ; comp. iv. 23) ; 
that they brought to him all sick people, and that he healed 
them all (iv. 24 f. ; xiv. 35 f. ; comp. xv. 29 flf.) ; and finally, 
the bareness and brevity of many isolated narratives : we cannot 

■ Schulz, uber das Abendmahl, s. 80S ff. : Sieifert, Uber den Unpr. des enten 
kanon. Evang. s. 58, 73, u. s. ; Schneckenburger, Uber den Urspr. 8. 73. 
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disapprove the decision of this criticism, that Matthew's whole 
narrative resembles a record of events which, before they were 
committed to writing, had been long current in oral tradition, 
and had thus lost the impress of particularity and minuteness. 
But it must be admitted, that this proof, taken alone, is not 
absolutely convincing ; for in most cases we may verify the 
remark, that even an eye-witness may be unable graphically to 
narrate what he has seen '. 

But our modem critics have not only measured Matthew by 
the standard of what is to be expected from an eye-witness, in 
the abstract ; they have also compared him with his fellow- 
evangelists. They are of opinion, not only that John decidedly 
surpasses Matthew in the power of delineation, both in their 
few parallel passages and in his entire narrative, but also that 
the two other synoptists, especially Mark, are generally far 
clearer and fuller in their style of narration'. This is the 
actual fact, and it ought not to be any longer evaded. With 
respect to the fourth evangelist, it is true that, as one would 
have anticipated, he is not devoid of general, wholesale state- 
ments, such as, that Jesus during the feast did many miracles, 
that hence many believed on him (ii. 23), with others of a 
similar kind (iii. 22 ; vii. 1) : and he not seldom designates 
persons indecisively. Sometimes, however, he gives the names 
of individuals whom Matthew does not specify (xii. 3, 4 ; comp. 
with Matt. xxvi. 7, 8 ; and xviii. 10. with Matt. xxvi. 51 ; 
also vi. 5 ff. with Matt. xiv. 16 f.) ; and he generally lets us 
know the district or country in which an event happened. His 
careful chronology we have already noticed ; but the point of 
chief importance is that his narratives, (e. g. that of the man 
bom blind, £ind that of the resurrection of Lazarus,) have a 
dramatic and life-like character, which we seek in vain in the 
first gospel. The two intermediate evangelists are not free 
from indecisive designations of time (e. g. Mark viii. 1 ; Luke 
V. 17; viii. 22); of place (Mark iii. 13; Luke vi. 12); and of 

' Olshausen, b. Oomm. 1, s. 15. 

' See the above named critics, passim ; and Hug. Binl. in das N. T. 2, 8. 212. 
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persons (Mark x. 17 ; Luke xiii. 23) ; nor from statements that 
JesQS went through all cities, and healed all the sick (Mark 
i. 82 ff. ; 38 f. ; Luke iv. 40 f.) ; but they often give us the 
details of what Matthew has only stated generally. Not only 
does Luke associate many discourses of Jesus with special 
occasions concerning which Matthew is silent, but both he and 
Mark notice the office or names of persons, to whom Matthew 
gives no precise designation (Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark v. 22 ; Luke 
viii. 41; Matth. xix. 16; Luke xviii. 18; Matth. xx. 30; 
Mark x. 46). But it is chiefly in the lively description of par- 
ticular incidents, that we perceive the decided superiority of 
Luke, and still more of Mark, over Matthew. Let the reader 
only compare the narrative of the execution of John the Baptist 
in Matthew and Mark (Matth. xiv. 3 ; Mark vi. 17), and that of 
the demoniac or demoniacs of Gadara (Matt. viii. 28 AT. parall.). 
These facts are, in the opinion of our latest critics, a con- 
firmation of the fourth evangelist's claim to the cheiracter of an 
eye-witness, and of the greater proximity of the second and 
third evangeUsts to the scenes they describe, than can be 
attributed to the first. But, even allowing that one who 
does not narrate graphically cannot be an eye-witness, this 
does not involve the proposition that whoever does narrate 
graphically must be an eye-witness. In all cases in which 
there are extant two accoimts of a single fact, the one fiill, 
the other concise, opinions may be divided as to which of 
them is the original *. When these accounts have been liable 
to the modifications of tradition, it is important to bear in mind 
that tradition has two tendencies : the one, to sublimate the con- 
crete into the abstract, the individual into the general ; the other, 
not less essential, to substitute arbitrary fictions for the histo- 
rical reality which is lost *. If then we put the want of pre- 
cision in the narrative of the first evangelist to the account of 
the former function of the legend, ought we at once to regard 
the precision and dramatic effect of the other gospels, as a proof 

* Comp. Sftonier, ubeir die Quellen des Markus, b. 42 ff. 
' Kern, Uber den Unpr. des By. Matth. ut fup. i. 70 f. 
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that their authors were eye-witnesses? Must we not rather 
examine whether these qualities be not derived from the second 
ftmction of the legend * ? The decision with which the other 
inference is drawn, is in fact merely an after-taste of the old 
orthodox opinion, that all our gospels proceed immediately from 
eye-witnesses, or at least through a medium incapable of error. 
Modem criticism has Umited this supposition, and admitted the 
possibility that one or the other of our gospels may have been 
affected by oral tradition. Accordingly it maintains, not with- 
out probabiUty, that a gospel in which the descriptions are 
throughout destitute of colouring cmd life, cannot be the pro- 
duction of an eye-witness, and must have suffered from the 
effacing fingers of tradition. But the counter proposition, that 
the other gospels, in which the style of narration is more de- 
tailed and dramatic, rest on the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
would only follow from the supposed necessity that this must be 
the case with some of our gospels. For if such a supposition 
be made with respect to several narratives of both the above 
kinds, there is no question that the more graphic and vivid 
ones are with preponderant probability to be referred to eye- 
witnesses. But this supposition has merely a subjective found- 
ation. It was an easier transition for commentators to make 
from the old notion that all the gospels were immediately or 
mediately autoptical narratives, to the limited admission that 
perhaps one may fall short of this character, than to the general 
admission that it may be equally wanting to all. But, accord- 
ing to the rigid rules of consequence, with the orthodox view of 
the scriptural canon, falls the assumption of pure ocular testi- 
mony, not only for one or other of the gospels, but for all : the 
possibility of the contrary must be presupposed in relation to them 
all, and their pretensions must be estimated according to their in- 
ternal character, compared with the external testimonies. From 
this point of view — the only one that criticism can consistently 

• I say, ejcamiM wheUur — not, consider it decided thai — so that the accusation of 
opponents, that I use both the particularity and the brevity of nairatives as propfii 
of their mythical character, fells to the ground of itself. 
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adopt — it is as probable, considering the nature of the external 
testimonies examined in our Introduction, that the three last evan- 
gelists owe the dramatic effect in which they surpass Matthew, 
to the embellishments of a more mature tradition, as that this 
quality is the result of a closer communication with eye- 
witnesses. 

That we may not anticipate, let us, in relation to this ques- 
tion, refer to the results we have already obtained. The greater 
particularity by which Luke is distinguished from Matthew in 
his account of the occasions that suggested many discourses of 
Jesus, has appeared to us often to be the result of subsequent 
additions ; and the names of persons in Mark (xiii. 3. comp. 
V. 37; Luke viii. 51.) have seemed to rest on a mere inference 
of the narrator. Now, however, that we are about to enter on 
an examination of particular narratives, we will consider, from 
the point of view above indicated, the constant forms of intro- 
duction, conclusion, and transition, already noticed, in the 
several gospels. Here we find the difference between Matthew 
and the other synoptists, as to their more or less dramatic 
style, imprinted in a manner that can best teach us how much 
this style is worth. 

Matthew (viii. 16 f.) states in general terms, that on the 
evening after the cure of Peter's mother-in-law, many demoniacs 
were brought to Jesus, all of whom, together with others that 
were sick, he healed. Mark, (i. 32.) in a highly dramatic 
maimer, as if he himself had witnessed the scene, tells, that on 
the same occasion, the whole city was gathered together at the 
door of the house in which Jesus was; at another time, he 
makes the crowd block up the entrance (ii. 2.); in two other 
instances, he describes the concourse as so great, that Jesus 
and his disciples could not take their food (iii. 20; vi. 31.) ; and 
Luke on one occasion states, that the people even gathered 
together in innumerable multitudes so that they trode one upon 
another, (xii. 1.). All highly vivid touches, certainly: but 
the want of them can hardly be prejudicial to Matthew, for they 
look thoroughly like strokes of imagination, such as abound in 

VOL. II. o 
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Mark's narrative, and often, as Schleiermacher obserres^, give 
it almost an apocryphal appearance. In detailed narratives, of 
which we shall presentiy notice many examples, while Matthew 
simply tells what Jesus said on a certain occasion, the two 
other evangelists are able to describe the glance with which his 
words were accompanied (Mark iii. 6; x. 21; Luke vi. 10). 
On the mention of a blind beggar of Jericho, Mark is careful 
to give us his name, and the name of his father (x. 46). From 
these particulars we might already augur, what the examination 
of single narratives will prove : namely, that the copiousness of 
Mark and Luke is the product of the second function of the 
legend, which we may call the fiinction of embellishment. Was 
this embellishment gradually wrought out by oral tradition, or 
was it the arbitrary addition of our evangeHsts ? Concerning 
this, there may be a difference of opinion, and a degree of pro- 
babiUty in relation to particular passages is the nearest ap- 
proach that can be made to a decision. In any case, not only 
must it be granted, that a narrative adorned by the writer's own 
additions is more remote from primitive truth than one free 
from such additions ; but we may venture to pronounce that the 
earUer efforts of the legend are rapid sketches, tending to set 
off only the leading points whether of speech or action, and 
that at a later period it aims rather to give a symmetrical effect 
to the whole, including collateral incidents ; so that, in eillier 
view, the closest approximation to truth remains on the side of 
the first gospel. 

While the diflterence as to the more or less dramatic style of 
concluding and connecting forms, lies chiefly between Matthew 
and the other synoptists; another difference with respect to 
these forms, exists between all the synoptists and John. 
While most of the synoptical anecdotes from the public life of 
Jesus are wound up by a panegyric, those of John generally 
terminate, so to speak, polemic^y. It is true that the three 
first evangelists sometimes mention, by way of conclusion, the 

' Ueber den Lvkas, s. 74, and flsewliere. 
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oSenoe that Jesus gave to the narrow-hearted, and the machina- 
tions of his enemies against him (Matt. viii. 84; xii. 14; 
xjd. 46; xxvi. 8f. ; Luke iv. 28 f.; xi. 63 f.); and, on the 
other hand, the fourth evangeUst closes some discourses and 
miracles by the remark, that in consequence of them, many 
believed on Jesus (ii. 28; iv. 89. 63; vii. 31. 40 f.; viii. 80; 
z. 42; xi. 46). But in the synoptical gospels, throughout 
the period previous to the residence of Jesus in Jerusalem, 
ire find forms implying that the fame of Jesus had ex- 
tended far and wide (Matt. iv. 24; ix. 26. 81; Mark i. 28. 
46; V. 20; vii. 86; Luke iv. 87; v. 16; vii. 17; viii. 39); 
that the people were astonished at his doctrine (Matt, 
vii. 28; Mark i. 22; xi. 18; Luke xix. 48), and miracles 
(Matt viii. 27; ix- 8; xiv. 88; xv. 81), and hence followed 
him from all parts (Matt. iv. 26 ; viii. 1 ; ix. 86 ; xii. 16 ; xiii. 
2 ; xiv. 13) . In the fourth gospel, on the contrary, we are continu- 
ally told that the Jews sought to kill Jesus (v. 18 ; vii. 1) ; the 
Pharisees wish to take him, or send out officers to seize him 
(vii. 80. 32. 44 ; comp. viii. 20 ; x. 89) ; stones are taken up to 
east at him (viii. 69 ; x. 81) ; and even in those passages where 
there is mention of a favourable disposition on the part of 
the people, the evangelist limits it to one portion of them, and 
represoits the other as inimical to Jesus (vii. 11 — 13). He is 
eepeciidly fond of drawing attention to such circumstances, as 
that before the final catastrophe all the guile and power of the 
enemies of Jesus were exerted in vain, because his hour was not 
yet come (vii. 30 ; viii. 20) ; that the emissaries sent out against 
him, overcome by the force of his words, and the dignity of his 
p^son, retired without fulfilling their errand (vii. 82. 44 S,) ; 
and that Jesus passed unharmed through the midst of an ex- 
aq>erated crowd (viii. 69; x. 89; oomp. Luke iv. 80). The 
writer, as we have above remarked, certainly does not intend 
OS in these instances to think of a natural escape, but of one in 
which the higher nature of Jesus, his invulnerabiUty so long as 
he did not choose to lay down his Ufe, was his protection. 
And this throws some Ught on the object which the fourth 

o 2 
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evangelist had in view, in giving prominence to such traits as 
those just enumerated : they helped him to add to the number 
of the contrasts, by which, throughout his works, he aims to 
exalt the person of Jesus. The profound wisdom of Jesus, as 
the divine Logos, appeared the more resplendent, from its 
opposition to the rude unapprehensiveness of the Jews; his 
goodness wore a more touching aspect, confronted with the in- 
veterate maUce of his enemies ; his appearemce gained in im- 
pressiveness, by the strife he excited among the people ; and 
his power, as that of one who had life in himself, commanded 
the more reverence, the oftener his enemies and their instru- 
ments tried to seize him, and, as if restrained by a higher power, 
were not able to lay hands on him, — the more marvellously he 
passed through the ranks of adversaries prepared to take away 
■ his life. It has been made matter of praise to the fourth evan- 
gelist, that he alone presents the opposition of the pharisaic 
party to Jesus, in its rise and gradual progress : but there are 
reasons for questioning whether the course of events described 
by him, be not rather fictitious than real. Partially fictitious, 
it evidently is ; for he appeals to the supernatural for a reason 
why the Pharisees so long effected nothing against Jesus: 
whereas the synoptists preserve the natural sequence of the fects 
by stating as a cause, that the Jewish hierarchy feared the 
people, who were attached to Jesus as a prophet (Matt. xxi. 46 ; 
Mark xii. 12; Luke xx. 19). If then the fourth evangelist 
was so far guided by his dogmatical interest, that for the escape 
of Jesus from the more early snares and assaults of his enemies, 
he invented such a reason as best suited his purpose ; what shall 
assure us that he has not also, in consistency with the charac- 
teristics which we have already discerned in him, fabricated, for 
the sake of that interest, entire scenes of the kind above 
noticed ? Not that we hold it improbable, that many ftitile 
plots and attacks of the enemies of Jesus preceded the final 
catastrophe of his fate : — we are only dubious whether these 
attempts were precisely such as the gospel of John describes. 
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§85. 

tSOLATBD GROUPS OF AHEOIX)TES. UIPUTATION OF A LSAGUB WITH BEELZEBUB, AND 
DEMAND OF A SION. 

In conformity with the aim of our criticism, we shall here 
confine our attention to those narratives, in which the influence 
of the legend may be demonstrated. The strongest evidence 
of this influence is found where one narrative is blended with 
another, or where the one is a mere variation of the other : 
hence, chronology having refused us its aid, we shall arrange 
the anecdotes about to be considered according to their mutual 
affinity. 

To begin with the more simple form of legendary influence: 
Schulz has already complained, that Matthew mentions two 
instances, in which a league with Beelzebub was imputed to 
Jesus, and a sign demanded from him ; circumstances which in 
Mark and Luke happen only once*. The first time the impu- 
tation occurs (Matt. ix. 32 ffl), Jesus has cured a dumb demo- 
niac; at this the people marvel, but the Pharisees observe. 
He casts out demons through the prince (afx«v) of the demons. 
Matthew does not here say that Jesus returned any answer to 
this accusation. On the second occasion (xii. 22 ffl), it is a 
blind and dumb demoniac whom Jesus cures; again the people 
are amazed, and again the Pharisees declare that the cure is 
efiected by the help of Beelzebub, the afx^^ of the demons, 
whereupon Jesus immediately exposes the absurdity of the ac- 
cusation. That it should have been alleged against Jesus more 
than once when he cast out demons, is in itself probable. It is 
however suspicious that the demoniac who gives occasion to 
the assertion of the Pharisees, is in both instances dumb (in the 
second only, blindness is added). Demoniacs were of many 
kinds, every variety of malady being ascribed to the influence 
of evil spirits ; why, then, should the above imputation be not 
once attached to the cure of another kind of demoniac, but twice 

' Ut. snp. 8.311, 
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to that of a dumb one ? The difficulty is heightened if we 
compare the narrative of Luke (xi. 14 f.), which, in its intro- 
ductory description of the circumstances, corresponds not to the 
second narrative in Matthew, but to the first; for as there, so 
in Luke, the demoniac is only dumb, and his cure and the asto- 
nishment of the people are told with precisely the same form of 
expression : — in all which points, the second narrative of Mat- 
thew is more remote from that of Luke. But with this cure of 
the dumb demoniac, which Matthew represents as passing off in 
silence on the part of Jesus, Luke connects the very discourse 
which Matthew appends to the cure of the one both blind and 
dumb ; so that Jesus must on both these successive occasions, 
have said the same thing. This is a very unlikely repetition, 
and united with the improbability, that the same accusation 
should be twice made in connexion with a dumb demoniac, it 
suggests the question, whether legend may not here have dou- 
bled one and the same incident ? How this can have taken 
place, Matthew himself shows us, by representing the demoniac 
as, in the one case, simply dumb, in the other, blind also. Must 
it not have been a striking cure which excited, on the one hand, 
the astonishment of the people, on the other, this desperate at- 
tack of the enemies of Jesus? Dumbness alone might soon 
appear an insufficient malady for the subject of the cure, and 
the legend, ever prone to enhance, might deprive him of sight 
also. If then, together with this new form of the legend, the 
old one too was handed down, what wonder that a compiler, more 
conscientious than critical, such as the author of the first gos- 
pel, adopted both as distinct histories, merely omitting on one 
occasion the discourse of Jesus, for the sake of avoiding repe- 
tition*. 

* Scfaleiermacher (s. 175), does not pefCMVe the connexion tj£ the dificoar»et« tk« 
blasphemy against the H0I7 Qhost, in Matthew (xii. 81 f.), though it links on ex- 
cellently to the foregoing expression, I'yit U mtv/Attri 0t«lv U/3iCXX« rk ^tu/titm 
(v. 28). It is more easy, however, to understand this difficulty, than that he should 
think (s. 185 f.) that discourse better introduced in Luke (xii. 10). Fdr here, be- 
twcen the preceding proposition, that whosoever denies the Son of man before men, 
ihall be drnied before the nngels of Ghxl, and the one in question, the only con- 
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Matthew, having omitted (ix. 34) the discourse of Jesus, was 
obliged also to defer the demand of a sign, which required a 
previous rejoinder on the part of Jesus, until his second narra- 
tion of the charge concerning Beelzebub; and in this point 
again the narrative of Luke, who also attaches the demand of a 
sign to die accusation, is parallel with the later passage of Mat- 
thew*. But Matthew not only has, with Luke, a demand of a 
sign in connexion with the above charge ; he hem also another, 

nexion is tliat the expression it^T^fms rit vlh rw M^ttifv brought to the writer's 
neoDection the words tlwu* xiyn tif r«f mm rev M^tiitw. One proof of this is that 
between the latter passage and the succeeding declaration, that the necessary words 
would be given to the disciples, when before the tribunal, bj the mtSfim «ly<**, the 
connexion consists just as superficially in the expression mtuft* iyu9. What fol- 
lows in Matthew (r. 83 — 87), had been partly giren already in the sermon on the 
mount, but stands here in a better eonne^ion thim Bchlaienoacher is willing to 
admit, 

' Luke makes the demand of a sign follow immediately on the accusation, and 
then giTes in succession the answers of Jesus to both. This representation modem 
criticism holds to be £ir more probable than that of Matthew, who gives first the 
accusation and its answer, then the demand of a sign and its refusal ; and this judg- 
ment is grounded on the difficulty of supposing, that after Jesus hod given a suffi- 
ciently long answer to the accusation, the very same people who had urged it would 
still demand a sign (Schleiermacher, s. 175 ; Schneckenburger, iiber den Urspr. s, 
52 1) But on the other hand, it is equally improbable that Jesus, alW having some 
time ago delivered a forcible discourse on the more important point, the accusation 
concerning Beelzebub, and even after an interruption which had led him to a totally 
ifxelevant dedantion (Luke xL 27 f), should revert to the less important point# 
namely, the demand of a sign. The discourse on the departure and return of the 
nndean spirit, is in Matthew (r. 43 — 45) annexed to the reply of Jesus to this 
demand ; but in Luke (xi. 24 If.) it follows the answer to the imputation of a league 
with Beelxebnb, and this may at first seem to be a more suitable arrangement. But 
on a closer examination, it will appear very improbable that Jesus should conclude 
a defence, exacted from him by his enemies, with so calm and purely theoretical a 
discourse, which supposes an audience, if not fiivourably prepossessed, at least open 
to instruction ; and it will be found that here again there is no further connexion 
than that both disooones tieat of the expulsion of demons. By this single feature 
of resemblance, the writer of the third gospel was led to i^ver the connexion be- 
tween the answer to the oft-named accusation, and that to the demand of a sign, 
which accusation and demand, as the strongest proo£i of the malevolent unbelief of 
the esfemies of Jesas, seem to have been associated l^ tradition. The first evangelist 
refrained from this violence, and reserved the discourse on the return of the unclean 
spirit, which was snggetited by the suspicion cast on the expulsion of demons hy 
Jesus, nntU he had communicated the answer by which Jesus parries the demand of 
a sign. 
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after the second feeding of the multitude (xvi. Iff.), and this 
second demand Mark also has (viii. 11 f), while he omits the 
first. Here the Pharisees come to Jesus (according to Mat- 
thew, in the unUkely companionship of Sadducees), and tempt 
him by asking for a sign from heaven, cy^iAim in rou ou^avou. 
To this Jesus gives an answer, of which the concluding propo- 
sition, a wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign ; and there shall no sign he given unto it, but the sign of 
the projthet Jonas, yevia Trovn^a xa\ f4,oix^>^ii <rnfjLeiov iwi(r)Tet, xat 
a-YifjLiTov ob io6ri<TBrai airri, e! /ayi to cmfxeTov *lcova too 'jr^o^nrou, in 
Matthew, agrees word for word with the opening of the earlier re- 
fusal. It is already improbable enough, that Jesus should have 
twice responded to the above requisition with the same enigma- 
tical reference to Jonah; but the words (v. 2, 3) which, in the 
second passage of Matthew, precede the sentence last quoted, 
are totally unintelligible. For why Jesus, in reply to the de- 
mand of his enemies that he would show them a sign fix)m 
heaven, should tell them that they were indeed well versed in 
the natural signs of the heavens, but were so much the more 
glaringly ignorant of the spiritual signs of the messianic times, 
is so far from evident, that the otherwise unfounded omission 
of V. 2 and 3, seems to have arisen from despair of finding any 
connexion for them*. Luke, who also has, (xii. 54 f.), in 
words only partly varied, this reproach of Jesus that his cotem- 
poraries understood better the signs of the weather than of the 
times, gives it another position, which might be regarded as the 
preferable one ; since after speaking of the fire which he was to 
kindle, and the divisions which he was to cause, Jesus might 
very aptly say to the people ; You take no notice of the unmis- 
takeable prognostics of this great revolution which is being pre- 
pared by my means, so ill do you understand the signs of the 
times*. But on a closer examination, Luke's arrangement ap- 
pears just as abrupt here, as in the case of the two parables 

* Vid. (Jriesboch, Coniin. crit, in loc. 

* Corap. Schleiennacher, s. 1 90 f. 
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(xiii. 18) •. If from hence we turn again to Matthew, we easily 
see how he was led to his mode of representation. He may 
have been induced to double the demand of a sign, by the verb- 
al variation which he met with, the required sign being at one 
time called simply a anfjLsTov, at another a (nifxsToy ek tou ou^avov. 
And if he knew that Jesus had exhorted the Jews to study the 
signs of the times, as they had hitherto studied the appearance 
of the heavens, the conjecture was not very remote, that the 
Jews had given occasion for this admonition by demanding a 
sign from Jieaven, (mf^iiov ek toZ ou^avov. Thus Matthew here 
presents us, as Luke often does elsewhere, with a fictitious in- 
troduction to a discourse of Jesus ; a proof of the proposition, 
advanced indeed, but too little regarded by Sieffert^ : that it is 
in the nature of traditional records, such as the three first gos- 
pels, that one particular should be best preserved in this narra- 
tive, another in that ; so that first one, and then the other, is at 
a disadvantage, in comparison with the rest. 

§ 86. 

VISIT OF THK MOTHER AKD BRSTHRBN OF JS8US. THE WOMA17 WHO PR090U50Sf 
THE MOTHER OF JESUS BLESSED. 

All the synoptists mention a visit of the mother and brethren 
of Jesus, on being apprised of which Jesus points to his dis- 
ciples, and declares that they who do the will of God are his 
mother and his brethren (Matt. xii. 46 5".; Mark iii. 31 ff.; 
Luke viii. 19ff.). Matthew and Luke do not tell us the object 
of this visit, nor, consequently, whether this declaration of 
Jesus, which appears to imply a disowning of his relatives, was 
occasioned by any special circumstance. On this subject Mark 
gives u» unexpected information: he tells us (v. 21) that while 
Jesus was teaching among a concourse of people, who even 
prevented him from taking food, his relatives, under the idea 
that he was beside himself, went out to seize him, and take him 

• De Wette, exepr. Handb. i. 1, 8. 139. 
' Ueber deii UrBpr. 8. 116. 
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into the keeping of bis family^. In describing thi^ incident, 
the evangelist makes use of the expression, e^yov St* s^hrn^ 
{they said, he is beside himself), and it was merely this expres- 
sion, apparently, that suggested to him what he next proceeds 
to narrate : ol yfafAfjuirETf ixtyov^ on B^exf E^oix l;t«< k, t, K (the 
scribes said, he hath Beelzebub, &c., comp. John x. 20). 
With this reproach, which however he does not attach to an 
expulsion of demons, he connects the answer of Jesus ; he then 
recurs to the relatives, whom he now particularizes as the mo- 
ther and brethren of Jesus, supposing them to have amved in 
the meantime; and he makes their announcement call £[>rth 
from Jesus the answer of which we have above spoken. 

These particulars imparted by Mark are very welcome to 
commentators, as a means of explaining and justifying the ap- 
parent harshness of the answer which Jesus returns to the an* 
nouncement of his nearest relatives, on the ground of the per- 
verted object of their visit. But, apart from the difficulty that, 
on the usual interpretation of the accounts of the childhood of 
Jesus, it is not to be explained how his mother could, after the 
events therein described, be thus mistaken in her son, it is 
very questionable whether we ought to accept this information 
of Mark's. In the first place, it is associated with the obvious 
exaggeration, that Jesus and his disciples were prevented even 
from taking food by the throng of people ; and in the second 
place, it has in itself a strange appearance, from its want of re- 
lation to the context If these points are considered, it will 
scarcely be possible to avoid agreeing with the opinion of 
8chldiermacher, that no explanation of the then existing rela- 
tions of Jesus with his ftmily is to be sought in this addition ; 
that it rathiOT belongs to those exaggere^ons to which Mark is 
BO prone, as well in his introductions to isolated incidents, as in 
his general statements^. He wished to make it understood why 
Jesus returned an ungracious answer to the announcement of 
his relatives ; for this purpose he thought it necessary to give 

* For the proof of this interpretation, see Pritzsche, coinin. iu Marc. p. 97 ff. 
■ Uebcr den Lukas, s. 121. 
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their visit an object of whioh Jesus did not approve, and as he 
knew that the Pharisees had pronounced him to be under the 
influence of Beelzebub, he attributed a similar opinion to his 
relatives. 

If we lay a^de this addition of Mark s, the comparison of the 
three very similar narratives presents no result as it regards 
their matter'; but there is a striking difference between the 
connexions in which the evangelists place the event. Matthew 
and Mark insert it after the defence against the suspicion of 
diabolical aid, and before the parable of the sower; whereas 
Luke makes the visit considerably prior to that imputation, and 
places the parable even before the visit It is worthy of notice, 
however, that Luke has, after the defence against the accusation 
of a league with Beelzebub, in the position which the two other 
evangelists give to the visit of the relatives of Jesus, an incident 
which issues in a declaration, precisely similar to that which the 
announcement calls forth. After the refutation of the Pharisaic 
reproach, and the discourse on the return of the unclean spirit, 
a woman in the crowd is filled with admiration, and pronounces 
the mother of Jesus blessed, on whioh Jesus, as before on the 
annomioement of his mother, replies ; Tea, rather blessed are 
they who hear the word of God and keep it I* Schleiermacher 

' Schneckenborger, (ttber den Ur 8. 54), findi an attempt at dnraatic effect in th« 
%Uri rtt, and the U«*i<mi# t^v X*^f^ ^^ Matthew, as compared with the tiww and 
wt^Axt^J^d/ufH »^»Xy of Mark. This is a remarkable proof of the partial acumen 
which plays so distinguished a part to the disadrantage of Matthew in modem 
ciiticism. For who does not see that if Matthew had nVov, it would be numbered 
■Bong the proofii that his narratiye is wanting in dramatic life 1 As for the words 
Utrtmtf ^f X^^C^t "^^^ ^ nothing to be discovered in them which could giro to 
them more than to the in^t^Xf^diMtH of Mark, the stamp of artificiality : we might 
as well attribute the latter expression to Mark's already discorered fondness for de- 
scribing the action of the eyes, and consequently regard it as an addition of his 



* Answer to the announcement, viiL Answer to the woman, zL 28 : 

M riif Xiyf rw 4uS kifvrrts mui itXX*) o\ kiuv**r%i rn Xiy$f t$¥ tfv k«) 
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here again prefers the account of Luke : he thinks this little 
digression on the exclamation of the woman, especially evinces 
a fresh and lively recollection, which has inserted it in its real 
place and circumstances; whereas Matthew, confounding the 
answer of Jesus to the ejaculation of the woman, with the very 
similar one to the announcement of his relatives, gives to the 
latter the place of the former, and thus passes over the scene 
with the woman*. But how the woman could feel herself hur- 
ried away into so enthusiastic an exclamation, precisely on 
hearing the abstruse discourse on the return of the expelled 
demons, or even the foregoing reprehensive reply to the Pha- 
risees, it is difficult to imderstand, and the contrary conjecture 
to that of Schleiermacher might rather be established; namely, 
that in the place of the announcement of the relatives, the writer 
of the third gospel inserted the scene with the woman, from its 
having a like termination. The evangelical tradition, as we 
see from Matthew and Mark, whether from historical or merely 
accidental motives, had associated the above visit and the saying 
about the spiritual relatives, with the discourse of Jesus on the 
accusation of a league with Beelzebub, and on the return of the 
unclean spirit ; and Luke also, when he came to the conclusion 
of that discourse, was reminded of the anecdote of the visit and 
its point — the extolling of a spiritual relationship to Jesus. But 
he had already mentioned the visit*; he therefore seized on the 
scene with the woman, which presented a similar termination. 
From the strong resemblance between the two anecdotes, I can 
scarcely believe that they are founded on two really distinct in- 
cidents; rather, it is more likely that the memorable declaration 
of Jesus, that he preferred his spiritual before his bodily rela- 

• Ut sup. 8. 177 f. 

« That which decided the evangeliat to place the visit after the parable of the 
sower, was probably not, as Schleiermacher thinks, a real chronological connexion. 
On the contrary, we recognize the usual characteristic of his arrangement, in the 
transition from the concluding sentence in the explanation of the parable : these art 
titey tcho humuff heard the tronl, hep it, and bring fttrth fruit frith [HJitiaice, to the 
similar expression of Jesus on the occasion of the visit : those who hear the word qf 
God and do if. 
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tives, had in the legend received two different settings or frames. 
According to one, it seemed the most natural that such a depre- 
ciation of his kindred should be united with an actual rejection 
of them; to another, that the exaltation of those who were spi- 
ritually near to him, should be called forth by a blessing pro- 
nounced on those who were nearest to him in the flesh. Of 
these two forms of the legend, Matthew and Mark give only the 
first : Luke, however, had already disposed of this on an earlier 
occasion ; when, therefore, he came to the passage where, in the 
common evangelical tradition, that anecdote occurred, he was 
induced to supply its place by the second form. 

§ 87. 

OONTEimORS FOB PBE-SHIKENCS AMONG THB BISCIPLXS. THE LOVB OV JBSU8 FOR 

OHILDKEN. 

The three first evangelists narrate several contentions for pre- 
eminence which arose among the disciples, with the manner in 
which Jesus composed these differences. One such contention, 
which is said to have arisen among the disciples after the trans- 
figuration, and the first prediction of the passion, is common to 
all the gospels (Matt, xviii. 1 ff. ; Mark ix. 33 ff. ; Luke ix. 
46 ff.). There are indeed divergencies in the narratives, but the 
identity of the incident on which they are founded is attested 
by the fact, that in all of them, Jesus sets a little child before 
his disciples as an example ; a scene which, as Schleiermacher 
remarks *, would hardly be repeated. Matthew and Mark concur 
in mentioning a dispute about pre-eminence, which was excited 
by the two sons of Zebedee. These disciples (according to 
Mark), or their mother for them (according to Matthew), peti- 
tioned for the two first places next to Jesus in the messianic 
kingdom (Matt. xx. 20 ff.; Mark x. 36 ff.)'. Of such a re- 

' Ut. sup. 8. 152. 

• Schulz (Ub. d. AbenJm. 8. 320) speaks consistently with the tone of the recent 
criticism on Matthew when he asserts, that he does not doubt for a moment that 
every observant reader will, vnthout hetiicUion, prefer the representation of Mark, 
who, without mentioning the mother, confines the whole transaction to Jesus and th© 
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quest on the part of the sons of Zebedee, the third evangelist 
knows nothing ; but apart fix)m this occasion, there is a further 
contention for pre-eminence, on which discourses are uttered, 
similar to those which the two first evangelists have connected 
with the above petition. At the last supper of which Jesus par- 
took with his disciples before his passion, Luke makes the lattw 
fall into a ^ixovemla (dispute) which among them shall be 
the greatest ; a dispute which Jesus seeks to quell by the same 
reasons, and partly with the same words, that Matthew and 
Mark give in connexion with the ayavifcTno'ii (indignation), 
excited in the disciples generally by the request of the sons of 
Zebedee. Luke here reproduces a sentence which he, in com- 
mon with Mark, had previously given almost in the same 
form, as accompanying the presentation of the child ; and which 
Matthew has, not only on the occasion of Salome's prayer, but 
also in the great anti-pharisaic discourse (comp. Luke xxii. 26 ; 
Mark ix. 35; Luke ix. 48 ; Matt. xx. 26 f., xxiii. 11). How- 
ever credible it may be that with the worldly messianic hopes 
of the disciples, Jesus should often have to suppress disputes 
among them on the subject of their future rank in the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, it is by no means probable that, for example, 
the sentence, Whosoever will he great among you, let him he 
the servant of all: should be spoken, Ist, on the presentation 
of the child ; 2ndly, in connexion with the prayer of the sons of 
Zebedee ; 3rdly, in the anti-pharisaic discourse, and 4thly, at 
the last supper. There is here obviously a traditional con- 
fusion, whether it be (as Sieffert in such cases is fond of sup- 
posing) that severed originally distinct occurrences have been 
assimilated by the legend, i. e. the same discourse erroneously 
repeated on various occasions ; or that out of one incident the 

two apostles. But so fiir as historical probability is concerned, I weuld ask, wfa j 
should not a woman, who was one of the female companions of Jesus (Matt. xzriL 
56), have ventured on such a petition 1 As regards psychological probability, the 
sentiment of the church, in the choice of the passage for St James's day, has usually 
decided in &vour of Matthew ; for so solemn a prayer, uttered on the spur of the 
moment, is just in character with a woman, and more especially a motiier devoted to 
her sons. 
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legend has made many, i. e. has invented various occasions for 
the same discourse. Our decision between these two possibili- 
ties must depend on the answer to the following question: 
Have the various &cts, to which the analogous discourses on 
humility are attached, the dependent appearance of mere frames 
to the discourses, or the independent one of occurrences that 
carry their truth and significance in themselves ? 

It will not be denied that the petition of the sons of Zebedee, 
is in itself too specific and remarkable to be a mere background 
to the ensuing discourse; and the same judgment must be 
passed on the scene with the child : so that we have already two 
cases of contention for pre-eminence subsisting in themselves. 
If we would assign to each of these occurrences its appropriate 
discourses, the declarations which Matthew connects with the 
presentation of liie child : Unless ye become as this child, &c., 
and Whosoever shall humble himself as this child, &o., evi- 
dently belong to this occasion. On the other hand, the 
sentences on ruling and serving in the world and in the king- 
dom of Jesus, seem to be a perfectly suitable comment on the 
pedtioQ of the sons of Zebedee, with which Matthew associates 
them : also the saying about the first and the last, the 
greatest and the least, which Mark and Luke give so e^ly as 
at the scene with the child, Matthew seems rightly to have re- 
served for the scene with the sons of Zebedee. It is otherwise 
with the contention spoken of by Luke (xxii. 24 ff). This 
contention originates in no particular occasion, nor does it 
issue in any strongly marked sc^ie, (unless we choose to in- 
sert here the washing of the disciples' feet, described by John, 
who, for the rest, mentions no dispute ; — of which scene, how- 
ever, we cannot treat until we come to the history of the Pas- 
fflon.) On the contrary, this contention is ushered in merely 
by tfce words, ryiuro a ma) piXoviiHia iv airotgy — neeirly the 
SMue by which the first contention is introduced, ix. 46, — and 
leads to a discourse from Jesus, which, as we have already 
noticed, Matthew and Mark represent him to have delivered in 
connexion with the earlier instances of rivalry ; so that this 
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passage of Luke has nothing peculiarly its own, beyond its 
position, at the last supper. This position, however, is not 
very secure; for that immediately after the discourse on the 
betrayer, so humiliating to the disciples, pride should so 
strongly have taken possession of them, is as difficult to 
beUeve, as it is easy to discover, by a comparison of v. 
23 and 24, how the writer might be led, without historical 
grounds, to insert here a contention for pre-eminence. 
It is clear that the words /cai airol H^^avro <ru(inetv Tr^og hau- 
robg, TO, t/j a^a ein f| auTav o rouro /asWccuv v^da-asiv ; suggested 
to him the similar ones, eyBvero Si xai ^ixoveifcia ev avTotg^ to, 
Ti'f airav SokcT elvai fxslim ; that is, the disputes about the be- 
trayer called to his remembrance the disputes about pre-emi- 
nence. One such dispute indeed, he had already mentioned, 
but had only connected with it, one sentence excepted, the 
discourses occasioned by the exhibition of the child ; he had yet 
in reserve those which the two first evangelists attach to the 
petition of the sons of Zebedee, an occasion which seems not to 
have been present to the mind of the third evangelist, 
whence he introduces the discourses pertaining to it here, with 
the general statement that they originated in a contention for 
pre-eminence, which broke out among the disciples. Mean- 
while the chronological position, also, of the two first-named 
disputes about rank, has very littie probability ; for in both in- 
stances, it is after a prediction of the passion, which, like the 
prediction of the betrayal, would seem calculated to suppress 
such thoughts of earthly ambition'. We therefore welcome 
the indication which the evangeUcal narrative itself presents, of 
the manner in which the narrators were led unhistorically to 
such an £irrangement. In tiie answer of Jesus to the prayer of 
Salome, the salient point was the suffering that awaited him 
and his disciples; hence by the most natural association of 
ideas, the ambition of the two disciples, the antidote to which 
was the announcement of approaching trial, was connected with 
the prediction of the passion. Again, on the first occasion of 

* Compare Schleiennacher, ut 6up. s. 283. 
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rivalry^ the preceding prediction of the passion leads in Mark 
and Luke to the observation, that the disciples did not under- 
stand the words of Jesus, and yet feared to ask him concerning 
them, whence it may he inferred that they debated and disputed 
on the subject among themselves ; here, then, the association of 
ideas caused the evangelists to introduce the contention for pre- 
eminence, also carried on in the absence of Jesus. This ex- 
planation is not applicable to the narrative of Matthew, for 
there, between the prediction of the passion and the dispute of 
the disciples, the anecdote of the coin angled for by Peter, in- 
tervenes. 

With the above contentions for pre-eminence, another anec- 
dote is indirectly connected by means of the child which is put 
forward on one of those occasions. Children are brought to 
Jesus that he may bless them ; the disciples wish to prevent it, 
but Jesus speaks the encouraging words, Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and adds that only for children, and those who 
resemble children, is the kingdom of heaven destined (Matt, 
xix. 13 ff. ; Mark x. 13 ff. ; Luke xviii. 15 ff.). This narrative 
has many points of resemblance to that of the child placed in 
the midst of the disciples. Istly, in both, Jesus presents children 
as a model, and declares that only those who resemble children 
can entar the kingdom of God ; 2ndly, in both, the disciples 
appear in the light of opposition to children ; and, 3rdly, in 
both, Mark says, that Jesus took the children in his arms 
{ivayjia\i(raiJLzvog,) K these points of resemblance be esteemed 
adequate ground for reducing the two narratives to one, the 
latter must, beyond all question, be retained as the nearest to 
truth, because the saying of Jesus, Suffer little children, &c. 
which, from its retaining this original form in all the narratives, 
bears the stamp of genuineness, could scarcely have been 
uttered on the other occasion ; whereas, the sentences on chil- 
dren as patterns of humility, given in connection with the con- 
tention about rank, might very well have been uttered under 
the circumstances above described, in retrospective allusion to 
previous contentions about rank. Nevertheless, this might 

VOL. II. p 
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rather be the place for supposmg an assimilation of originally 
diverse occurrences, since it is at least evident, that Mark has 
inserted the expression £vayKa?d<rafU9og in both, simply on ac- 
count of the resemblance between the two scenes. 

§ 88. 

THB PUSmOATIOH Of TBB TSMPLI. 

Jesus, during his first residence in Jerusalem, according to 
John (ii. 14 if.), according to the syhoptists, during his last 
(Matt. xxi. 12 fil parall.), undertook the purification of the 
temple. The ancient commentators thought, and many modem 
ones still think ', that these were separate events, especially as, 
besides the chronological difference, there is some divergency 
between the three first evangelists and the fourth in their par- 
ticulars. While, namely, the former, in relation to the conduct 
of Jesus, merely speak in general terms of an expulsion, 
ix^ax\£iv, John says that he made a scourge of small cords, 
f f aycXAzov I* (rxomcov, for this purpose : again, while according 
to the former, he treats all the sellers alike, he appears, accord- 
ing to John, to make some distinction, and to use the sellers of 
doves somewhat more mildly ; moreover, John does not say that 
he drove out the buyers, as well as the sellers. There is also a 
difference as to the language used by Jesus on the occasion ; in 
the synoptical gospels, it is given in the form of an exact 
quotation fi'om the Old Testament; in John, merely as a free 
allusion. But, above all, there is a difference as to the result : 
in the fourth gospel, Jesus is immediately called to account ; 
in the synoptical gospels, we read nothing of this, and accord- 
ing to them, it is not until the following day that the Jewish 
authorities put to Jesus a question, which seems to have refer- 
ence to the purification of the Temple (Matt. xxi. 23 ff.), and 
to which Jesus replies quite otherwise than to the remonstrance 
in the fourth gospel. To explain the repetition of such a 

' Pauhu and Thohick, in loc ; NMnder, L. J. Chr., a, 888, Aim. 
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measure, it is remarked that the abase was not likely to cease 
on the first expulsion, and that on every revival of it, Jesns 
would feel himself anew called on to interfere ; that, moreover, 
the temple purification in John is indicated to be an earlier 
event than that in the synoptical gospels, by the circumstance, 
that the fourth evangelist represents Jesus as being immediately 
called to account, while his impunity in the other case appears 
a natural consequence of the heightened consideration which he 
had in the meantime won. 

But allowing to these divergencies their full weight, the 
agreement between the two narratives preponderates. We have 
in both the same abuse, the same violent mode of checking it, 
by casting out (efc0d>iXsiy) the people, and overthrowing 
(avaa-rfi^siY) the tables ; nay, virtually, the same language in 
justification of this procedure, for in John, as well as in the 
other gospels, the words of Jesus contain a reference, though 
not a verbally precise one, to Isai. Ivi. 7; Jer. vii. 11. These 
important points of resemblance must at least extort such an 
admission as that of Siefiert ', namely, that the two occurrences, 
originally but little alike, were assimilated by tradition, the 
features of the one being transferred to the other. But thus 
much seems clear ; the synoptists know as little of an earlier 
event of this kind, as in fact of an earUer visit of Jesus to 
Jerusalem : and the fourth evangelist seems to have passed over 
the purification of the temple after the last entrance of Jesus 
into the metropolis, not because he presumed it to be already 
known firom the other gospels, but because he believed that he 
must give an early date to the sole act of the kind with which 
he was acquainted. If then each of the evangelists knew only 
of one purification of the temple, we are not warranted either 
by the slight divergencies in the description of the event, or by 
the important difierence in its chronological position, to suppose 
that there were two ; since chronological difierenoes are by no 
means rare in the gospels, and are quite natural in writings of 
traditional origin. It is therefore with justice that our most 

■ Ueber den Urspr. 8. 108 ff. 

P 2 
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modem interpreters have, after the example of some older 
ones, declared themselves in favour of the identity of the 
two histories *. 

On which side lies the error ? We may know beforehand 
how the criticism of the present day will decide on this ques- 
tion: namely, in favour of the fourth gospel. According to 
Lticke, the scourge, the diversified treatment of the difierent 
classes of traders, the more indirect allusion to the Old Testa- 
ment passage, are so many indications that the writer was an 
eye and ear witness of the scene he describes; while as to 
chronology, it is well known that this is in no degree regarded 
by the synoptists, but only by John, whence, according to 
Sieffert *, to surrender the narrative of the latter to that of the 
former, would be to renounce the certain for the uncertain. As 
to John's dramatic details, we may match them by a particular 
peculiar to Mark, And they would not suffer that any man 
should carry any vessel through the temple (v. 16), which 
besides has a support in the Jewish custom which did not per- 
mit the court of the temple to be made a thoroughfare *. If, 
nevertheless, this particular is put to the account of Mark's 
otherwise ascertained predilection for arbitrary embellishment *, 
what authorizes us to regard similar artistic touches from the 
fourth evangelist, as necessary proofs of his having been an eye- 
witness ? To appeal here to his character of eye-witness as a 
recognized fact', is too glaring s, jpetitio jprincipii, at least in the 
point of view taken by a comparative criticism, in which the 
decision as to whether the artistic details of the fourth evan- 
geUst are mere embellishments, must depend solely on intrinsic 
probabiUty. Although the different treatment of the difierent 
classes of men is in itself a probable feature, and the freer 
allusion to the Old Testament is at least an indifierent one ; it 



* Ldcke, 1. 8. 485 ff. ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. i. 1, 8. 174 f. ; i. 8, s. 40. 

* Ut sup. 8. 109 ; comp. Schneckenburger, 8. 26 f. 

* Lightfoot, 8. 632, from Bab. Jevamoth, f. yu 2. 

* Lucke, 8. 488. 

' Lucke, 8. 487 ; Sieffert, ^. 110. 
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is quite otherwise with the most striking featare in the narratiye 
of John. Origen has set the example of objecting to the twist- 
ing and application of the scourge of small cords, as far too 
violent and disorderly a procedure *. Modem interpreters soften 
the picture by supposing that Jesus used the scourge merely 
against the cattle ' (a supposition, however, opposed to the text, 
which represents all vavra^ as being driven out by the scourge); 
yet still they cannot avoid perceiving the use of a scourge at all 
to be unseemly in a person of the dignity of Jesus, and only 
calculated to aggravate the already tumultuary character of the 
proceeding'*. The feature peculiar to Mark is encumbered 
with no such difficulties, and while it is rejected, is this of John 
to be received ? Certainly not, if we can only find an indication 
in what way the fourth evangeUst might be led to the free 
invention of such a particular. Now it is evident from the 
quotation v. 17, which is pecuUar to him, that he looked on the 
act of Jesus as a demonstration of holy zeal — a sufficient 
temptation to exaggerate the traits of zealousness in his 
conduct. 

In relation to the chronological difference, we need only 
remember how the fourth evangelist antedates the acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the Messiah by the disciples, and the confer- 
ring of the name of Peter on Simon, to be freed from the 
common assumption of his pre-eminent chronological accuracy, 
which is alleged in favour of his position of the purification of 
the temple. For this particular case, however, it is impossible 
to show any reason why the occurrence in question would better 
suit the time of the first, than of the last passover visited by 
Jesus, whereas there are no slight grounds for the opposite 
opinion. It is true that nothing in relation to chronology is to 
be founded on the improbabihty that Jesus should so early have 
referred to his death and resurrection, as he must have done, 
according to John's interpretation of the saying about the 

* Comm. in Joh. torn. 10, § 17 ; Opp. 1, p. 822, ed. Lommatssch. 
' Euinol, in loc 

* Bretachneider, Probab. p. 48. 
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destruction and rebuilding of the temple " ; for we shall see, in 
the proper place, that this reference to the death and resurrec- 
tion, owes its introduction into the declaration of Jesus to the 
evangelist alone. But it is no inconsiderable argument against 
John s position of the event, that Jesus, with his prudence and 
tact, would hardly have ventured thus early on so violent an 
exercise of his messianic authority**. For in that first period 
of his ministry he had not given himself out as the Messiah, 
and under any other than messianic authority, such a step 
could then scarcely have been hazarded ; moreover, he in the 
beginning rather chose to meet his cotemporaries on friendly 
ground, and it is therefore hardly credible that he should at 
once, without trying milder means, have adopted an appearance 
so antagonistic. But to the last week of his life such a scene 
is perfectly suited. Then, after his messianic entrance into 
Jerusalem, it was his direct aim in all that he did and said, to 
assert his messiahship, in defiance of the contradiction of Ms 
enemies ; then, all lay so entirely at stake, that nothing more 
was to be lost by such a step. 

As regards the nature of the event, Origen long ago thought 
it incredible, that so great a multitude should have unresistingly 
submitted to a single man, — one, too, whose claims had ever been 
obstinately contested : his only resource in this exigency is to 
appeal to the superhuman power of Jesus, by virtue of which 
he was able suddenly to extinguish the wrath of Ms enemies, or 
to render it impotent ; and hence Origen ranks tMs expulsion 
among the greatest miracles of Jesus". Modem expositors 
decline the miracle **, but Paulus is the only one among them 

" Bnglish Commentators, ap. LUcke, 1, 8. 435 f. Anm. 

" Eng. Comm. ap. LUcke. According to Neander (s. 387, anm.), Jesus, after his 
last entrance into Jerusalem, when the enthusiasm of the populace was on his side, 
muflCt have shunned every act that could be interpreted into a design of using external 
force, and thus creating disturbances. But he mast equally have shunned this at the 
beginning, as at the end, of his career, and the proceeding in the temple was 
rather a proYocation of external force against himself, than a use of it for his own 
purposes. 

1* Comm. in Joh. Tom. 10. 16. p. 321 i^ ed. Lommatzsch. 

** Lucke, in loc. 
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who has adeqaately weighed Origen s remark, that in the 
ordinary ooufbo of things the multitude would have opposed 
themselves to a single person. Whatever may he said of the 
surprise caused by the suddenness of the appearance of Jesus ^^ 
(if, as John relates, he made himself a scourge of cords, ho 
would need some time for preparation), of the force of right 
on his side '* (on the side of those whom he attacked, however, 
there was estabUshed usage); or, finally, of the irresistible 
impression produced by the personaUty of Jesus " (on usurers 
and cattle-dealers — on brute-men, as Paulus calls them?): 
still, such a multitude, certain as it might be of the protection 
of the priesthood, would not have unresistingly allowed them- 
selves to be driven out of the temple by a single man. Hence 
Paulus is of opinion that a number of others, equally scandal- 
ized by the sacrilegious traffic, made common cause with Jesus, 
ami that to their united strength the buyers and sellers were 
compelled to yield **. But this supposition is fatal to the entire 
incident^ for it makes Jesus the cause of an open tumult ; and 
it is not easy either to reconcile this conduct with his usual 
aversion to every thing revolutionary, or to explain the omission 
of his enemies to use it as an accusation against him. For that 
they held themselves bound in conscience to admit that the 
conduct of Jesus was justifiable in this case, is the less credible, 
since, according to a rabbinical authority ", the Jews appear to 
have been so far fi*om taking umbrage at the market in the court 
of the Gentiles (and this is all we are to imderstand by the word 
iif ov) *", that the absence of it seemed to them like a melancholy 
desolation of the temple. According to this, it is not surprising 
that Origen casts a doubt on the historical value of this narra- 
tive, by the expression, etyB xa) airri yiyivYirai, {if it really 
Aappened), and at most admits that the evangelist, in order to 

» LUcke, 8. 418. 

" lb. and Tholack, in loc 

" Olshausen, 1. 8. 785. 

» Comra. 4, s. 164. 

** Hieros. Joh. tobh. f. bd. S, ap. Lightfoot, p. 411 . 

•• Lttcke, Comm. 1, s. 410. 
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present an idea allegorically, tcai ysyevnfjLeva) a-uvexfria-aTo ^f ay- 
fjuiTi {also borrowed the form of an actual occurrenceY^ . 

But in order to contest the reality of this history, in defiance 
of the agreement of all the foar evangelists, the negative 
grounds hitherto adduced must be seconded by satisfactory 
positive ones, from whence it might be seen how the primitive 
Christian legend could be led to the invention of such a scene, 
apart from aty historical foundation. But these appear to be 
wanting. For our only positive data in relation to this occur- 
rence are th6 passages cited by the synoptists from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, prohibiting that the temple should be made a den of 
robbers; and the passage from Malachi, iii. 1 — 3, according to 
which it was expected that in the messianic times Jehovah 
would suddenly come to his temple, that no one would stand 
before his appearing, and that he would undertake a purification 
of the people and the worship. Certainly these passages seem 
to have some bearing on the irresistible reforming activity of 
Jesus in the temple, as described by our evangelists ; but there 
is so little indication that they had reference in particular to the 
market in the outer court of the temple, that it seems necessary 
to suppose an actual opposition on the part of Jesus to this 
abuse, in order to account for the fulfilment of the above pro- 
phecies by him being represented under the form of an ex* 
pulsion of buyers and sellers. 

§ 89. 

KA&RATITBS 0? THB ANOnTTIRO OF JBST7S BT A WOMAK. 

An occasion on which Jesus was anointed by a woman as he 
sat at meat, is mentioned by all the evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 
6 e.; Mark xiv. 8 flf. ; Luke vii. 86 S,; John xii. 1 flf.), but 
with some divergencies, the most important of which lie between 
Luke and the other three. First, as to the chronology ; Luke 
places the incident in the earlier period of the life of Jesus, be- 
fore his departure from Galilee, while the other three assign it 

*^ Ut sup. comp. also WoolBton, Diflc. 1. 
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to the last week of his life ; secondly, as to the character of the 
woman who anoints Jesus: she is, according to Luke, a 
woman who was a sinner^ r^^vj a/LtapTwxoj ; according to the two 
other synopdsts, a person of unsullied reputation ; according to 
John, who is more precise, Mary of Bethany. From the se- 
cond point of difference it follows, that in Luke the objection 
of the spectators turns on the admission of so infamous a per- 
son, in the other gospels, on the wasteiulness of the woman ; 
from both, it follows, that Jesus in his defence dwells, in the 
former, on the grateful love of the woman, as contrasted with 
Ae haughty indifference of the Pharisees, in the latter, on his 
approaching departure, in opposition to the constant presence of 
the poor. There are yet the minor differences, that the place in 
which the entertainment and the anointing occur, is by the two 
first and the fourth evangelists called Bethany (which accord- 
ing to John xi. 1, was a *«/a>j town)y by Luke a ^roxij {city), 
without any more precise designation ; further, that the objec- 
tion, according to the three former, proceeds from the disciples, 
according to Luke, from the entertainer. Hence the majority 
of conmientators distinguish two anointings, of which one is 
narrated by Luke, the other by the three remaining evan- 
gelists \ 

But it must be asked, if the reconciliation of Luke with the 
other three evangelists is despaired of, whether the agreement of 
the latter amongst themselves is so decided, and whether we 
must not rather proceed, from the distinction of two anointings, to 
the distinction of three, or even four ? To four certainly it will 
scarcely extend ; for Mark does not depart from Matthew, ex- 
cept in a few touches of his well-known dramatic manner ; but 
between these two evangelists on the one side, and John on the 
other, there are differences which may fairly be compared with 
those between Luke and the rest. The first difference relates to 
the house in which the entertainment is said to have been given ; 
according to the two first evangelists, it was the house of Simon 

> Thus Paulas, exeg. Handb. 1, b. s. 766 ; L. J. 1, a, 8. 292; Thol'dck, LUcke, 
OUhauien, in loc. ; Haso, L. J. § 96 Aum. 
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the leper, a person elsewhere unnoticed ; the fourth does not, it 
is true, expressly name the host, but since he mentions Martha 
as the person who waited on the guests, and her brother 
Lazarus as one of those who sat at meat, there is no doubt that 
he intended to indicate the house of the latter as the locaUty of 
the repast *. Neither is the time of the occurrence precisely the 
same, for according to Matthew and Mark the scene takes 
place after the solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, only 
two days at the utmost before the passover ; according to John, 
on the other hand, before the entrance, as early as six days 
prior to the passover*. Further, the individuiJ whom John 
states to be that Mary of Bethany so intimately united to Jesus, 
is only known to the two first evangelists as a woman yuvi ; * 
neither do they represent her as being, like Mary, in the house, 
and one of the host's family, but as coming, one knows not 
whence, to Jesus, while he reclined at table. Moreover the act 
of anointing is in the fourth gospel another than in the two 
first. In the latter, the woman pours her ointment of spikenard 
on the head of Jesus ; in John, on the contrary, she anoints his 
feet, and dries them with her hair *, a diflference which gives the 
whole scene a new character. Lastly, the two synoptists are 
not aware that it was Judas who gave utterance to the censure 
against the woman; Matthew attributing it to the disciples, 
Mark, to the spectators generally •. 

Thus between the narrative of John, and that of Matthew 
and Mark, there is scarcely less dififerenoe than between the 
account of these three collectively, and that of Luke : whoever 
supposes two distinct occurrences in the one case, must, to be 
consistent, do so in the other ; and thus, with Oiigen hold, at 

* Thif difference itruck Origen, who has giyen a critical oompariBon of these foor 
iiarratiTes, to which, in point of acumen, there is no parallel in more modem 
commentaries. See his in MaUh. Commmtarior* series, 0pp. ed. de la Rue, 3^ 
s. 892 ft 

* Origenes, at sup. 
*Ib. 

. » lb. 

* lb. 
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least conditionally, that there were three separate anointings. 
So soon, however, as this consequence is more closely ex- 
amined, it must create a difficulty, for how improbable is it that 
Jesus should have been expensively anointed three times, each 
time at a feast, each time by a woman, that woman being always 
a different one ; that moreover Jesus should, in each instance, 
have had to defend the act of the woman against the censures of 
the spectators ^ ! Above all, how is it to be conceived that after 
Jesus, on one and even on two earlier occasions, had so de- 
cidedly given his sanction tx) the honour rendered to him, the 
disciples, or one of them, should have persisted in censuring 
it*? 

These considerations oblige us to think of reductions, and it 
is the most natural to commence with the narratives of the two 
first synoptists and of John, for these agree not only in the 
place, Bethany, but also, generally, in the time of the event, 
the last week of the life of Jesus ; above all, the censure and 
the reply are nearly the same on both sides. In connexion 
with these similarities the differences lose their importance, 
partly fix»m the improbability that an incident of this kind 
should be repeated ; partly from the probability, that in the tra- 
ditional propagation of the anecdote such divergencies should 
have insinuated themselves. But if in this case the identity of 
the occurrences be admitted, in consideration of the similarities, 
and in spite of the dissimilarities ; then, on the other hand, the 
divergencies peculiar to the narrative of Luke, can no longer 
hinder us from pronouncing it to be identical with that of the 
three other evangelists, provided that there appear to be only a 
few important points of resemblance between the two. And 
such really exist, for Luke now strikingly accords with Mat- 
thew and Mark, in opposition to John ; now, with the latter, in 
opposition to the former. Luke gives the entertainer the same 
name as the two first synoptists, namely, Simon, the only dif- 
ference being, that the former calls him a pharkee, while the 

' Comp. Sehleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, 8. 111. 

• Origenes and ScMeiermacher. Winer, N. T. Qnunm. 8. 149. 
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latter style him the leper. Again, Luke agrees with the other 
sjnoptbts in opposition to John, in representing the woman 
who anoints Jesus as a nameless individual, not belonging to 
the house ; and fiirther, in making her appear with a box of 
ointment, a>APa<rr^ov fii^ou, while John speaks only of b, pound 
of ointment, y^ir^a fAu^ou, without specifying the vessel. On 
die other hand, Luke coincides in a remarkable manner with 
John, and differs firom the two other evangelists, as to the mode 
of the anointing. While, namely, according to the latter, the 
ointment is poured on the head of Jesus, according to Luke, 
the woman, who was a sinner, as, according to John, Mary, 
anoints the feet of Jesus ; and even the striking particular, that 
she dried them with her hair ", is given by both in nearly the 
same words ; excepting that in Luke, where the woman is de- 
scribed as a sinner, it is added that she bathed the feet of Jesus 
with her tears, and kissed them. Thus, without doubt, we have 
here but one history under three various forms ; and this seems 
to have been the real conclusion of Origen, as well as recently 
of Schleiermacher. 

In this state of the case, the effort is to escape as cheaply as 
possible, and to save the divergencies of the several evangelists 
at least from the appearance of contradiction. First, with 
regard to the differences between the two first evangelists and 
the last, it has been attempted to reconcile the discrepant dates 
by the supposition, that the meal at Bethany was held really, as 
John informs us, six days before Easter; but that Matthew, 
after whom Mark wrote, has no contradictory date ; that rather 
he has no date at all ; for though he inserts the narrative of 
the meal and the anointing after the declaration of Jesus, that 
after two days is the feast of the Passover, on fitra iio i/As^af ro 
itatTxa yiverai, this does not prove that he intended to place 
it later as to time, for it is probable that he gave it this position 
simply because he wished to note here, before coming to the 
betrayal by Judas, the occasion on which the traitor first em- 

' Luke yii. 88 : roh ^Siat atirw — John xii. 8 : llif*»(n raJg ^^i^v 
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braced his black resolve^ namely, the repast at which he was in- 
censed by Mary s prodigality, and embittered by the rebuke of 
Jesus '^ But in opposition to this, modem criticism has shown 
that, on the one hand, in the mild and altogether general reply 
of Jesus there could lie nothing personally offensive to Judas ; 
and that, on the other hand, the two first gospels do not name 
Judas as the party who censured the anointing, but the disci- 
ples or the bystanders generally : whereas, if they had noted 
this scene purely because it was the motive for the treachery of 
Judas, they must have especially pointed out the manifestation 
of his feeling ". There remains, consequently, a chronological 
contradiction in this instance between the two first synoptbts 
and John : a contradiction which even Olshausen admits **. 

It has been attempted in a variety of ways to evade the far- 
ther difference as to the person of the host. As Matthew and 
Mark speak only of the house of Simon the leper, oixta Hifiavo^ 
ro5 xsvfoO, some have distinguished the owner of the house, 
Simon, fix)m the giver of the entertcdnment, who doubtless was 
Lazarus, and have supposed that hence, in both cases without 
error, the fourth evangelist mentions the latter, the two first 
synoptists the former ". But who would distinguish an enter- 
tainment by the name of the householder, if he were not in any 
way the giver of the entertainment ? Again, since John does 
not expressly call Lazarus the host, but merely one of the 
(rwavcMiifjLevuv {those sitting at the table), and since the in- 
ference that he was the host is drawn solely firom the circum- 
stance that his sister Martha served, hmovtt ; others have re- 
garded Simon as the husband of Martha, either separated on 
account of his leprosy, or already deceased, and have supposed 
that Lazarus then resided with his widowed sister ^^ : an hypo- 
thesis which it is more easy to reconcile with the narratives than 

" Kuinol, Comm. in Matt. p. 687. 

" SiefFert, uber den Unpning, s. 125 f. 

» BibL Comm. 2, s. 277. 

" Vid. Kuinol, ut sup. p. 688 ; also TholUck, s. 228. 

" Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 582. ; 8, b. s. 466. 
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the former, but which is unsupported by any certain in- 
formation. 

We come next to the divergency relative to the mode of 
anointing ; according to the two first evangelists, the ointment 
was poured on the head of Jesus ; according to the fourth, on 
his feet. The old, trivial mode of harmonizing the two 
statements, by supposing that both the head and the feet 
were anointed, has recently been expanded into the conjecture 
that Mary indeed intended only to anoint the feet of Jesus (John), 
but that as she accidentally broke the vessel {evirtpi^cKray Mark), 
the ointment flowed over his head also (Matt.) ". This attempt 
at reconciliation falls into the comic, for as we cannot imagine 
how a woman who was preparing to anoint the feet of Jesus 
could bring the vessel of ointment over his head, we must 
suppose that the ointment spirted upwards like an efiEervescing 
draught. So that here also the contradiction remains, and not 
only between Matthew and John, where it is admitted even by 
Schneckenburger, but also between the latter evangelistandMark. 

The two divergencies relative to the person of the woman 
who anoints Jesus, and to the party who blames her, were 
thought to be the most readily explained. That what John 
ascribes to Judas singly, Matthew and Mark refer to all the 
disciples or spectators, was believed to be simply accounted 
for by the supposition, that while the rest manifested their 
disapprobation by gestures only, Judas vented his in words '*. 

" Schneckenbtuger, Uber den Urspntng, tu ft. f. s. 00. There ii no tried in 
Mark's account that the words ^vfr^iyPetra ri AxJ^r^n signify an accidental 
firacture ; nor, on the other hand can they, without the harshest ellipsis, be under- 
stood to imply merely the removal of that which stopped the opening of the vessel, as 
Panlus and Fritzsche maintain. Interpreted without violence, they can only me«ai 
a breaking of the vessel itself. Is it asked with Paulus (ex. handb. 8. b. s. 471) : 
To what purpose destroy a costly vessel? or with tritzsche (in Marc. p. 602) : To 
what purpose risk wounding her own hand, and possibly the head of Jesus also 1 
These are questions which have a bearing on the matter considered as the act of the 
woman, but not as a narrative of Marie ; for that to him, the destruction of a precious 
vessel should appear suited to the noble prodigality of the woman, is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the exaggerating style which we have often observed in him. 

'* Kuinol, in Matth. p. 689. 
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We grant that the word ixtyov^ (^^^ said) preceded as it is 
in Mark, by the words aryavcMrovrrt^ ir^o^ iaurobf (having indig- 
nation within themselves), and followed, as InMatthew^ by the 
words yvotfg ii o 'Iiktoi/; (but Jesus knowing) y does not necessarily 
imply that all the disciples gave audible expression to their 
feelings; as, however^ the two first evangehsts immediately 
after this meal narrate the betrayal by Jndas, they would cer- 
tamly have named the traitor on the above occasion, had he, to 
their knowledge, made himself conspicuous in connexion with 
the covetous blame which the woman's liberality drew forth. 
That John particularizes the woman, whose name is not given 
by the synoptists, as Mary of Bethany, is, in the ordinary view, 
only an example how the fourth evangelist supplies the omis' 
sions of his predecessors". But as the two first synoptists 
attach so much importance to the deed of the woman, that they 
make Jesus predict the perpetuation of her memory on account 
of it — a particular which John has not — they would assuredly 
have also given her name had they known it; so that in any 
case we may conclude thus much : they knew not who the wo- 
man was, still less did they conceive her to be Mary of 
Bethany. 

Thus if the identity only of the last evangelist's narrative 
with that of the two first be acknowledged, it must be confessed 
that we have, on the one side or the other, an account which is 
inaccurate, and disfigured by tradition. It is, however, not only 
between these, but also between Luke and his feUow evangelists 
collectively, that they who suppose only one incident to be the 
foundation of their narratives, seek to remove as far as possible 
the appearance of contradiction. Schleiermacher, whose highest 
authority is John, but who will on no account renounce Luke, 
comes in this instance, when the two so widely diverge, into a 
peculiar dilemma, firom which he must have thought that he 
could extricate himself with singular dexterity, since he has not 
evaded it, as he does others of a similar kind, by the sup- 
position of two fundamental occurrences. It is true that he 

*^ Paulas, ezeg. Handb. 8 b. i. 466, and many others. 
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finds himself constrained to concede, in favour of John, that 
Luke's informant could not in this case have been an eye- 
-witnees ; whence minor divergencies, as for instance those rela-' 
tive to the locality, are to be explained. On the other hand, 
the apparently important differences that, according to Luke, 
the woman is a sinner, according to John, Mary of Bethany ; 
that according to the former, the host, according to the latter, 
the disciples, make objections ; and that the reply of Jesus is in 
the respective narrations totally different — ^these, in Schleier- 
macher's opinion, have their foundation in the fact that the oc- 
currence may be regarded from two points of view. The one 
aspect of the occurrence is the murmuring of the disciples, and 
this is given by Matthew ; the other, namely, the relations of 
Jesus with the pharisaic host, is exhibited by Luke ; and John 
confirms both representations. The most decided impediment 
to the reconciliation of Luke with the other evangeUsts, his 
designation of the woman as a sinner, a/jui^Tuxof, Schleier- 
macher invalidates, by calling it a false inference of the narrator 
from the address of Jesus to Mary, Thy sins are forgiven thee, 
a^iuvrai <roi al afMt^riai, This Jesus might say to Mary 
in allusion to some error, unknown to us, but such as the 
purest are liable to, without compromising her reputation with 
the spectators, who were well acquainted with her character ; 
and it was only the narrator who erroneously concluded from 
the above words of Jesus, and from his further discourse, that 
the woman concerned was a sinner in the ordinary sense of the 
word, whence he has incorrectly amplified the thoughts of the 
host, V. 89 ". It is not, however, simply of sins, a/jux^Ttat, 
but of many sins, 'tcoxsoi a/jut^rlai, that Jesus speaks in rela- 
tion to the woman ; and if this also be an addition of the nar- 
rator, to be rejected as such because it is inconsistent with the 
character of Mary of Bethany, then has the entire speech of 
Jesus from v. 40 — 48, which turns on the opposition between 
forgiving and loving little and much, been falsified or mis- 
represented by the evangeUst : and on the side of Luke espe- 

'• Uel)erdeiiLuka8,8.111ff. 
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cially, it is in vain to attempt to harmonize the discordant 
narratives. 

If, then, the four narratives can be reconciled only by the 
supposition that several of them have undergone important tra- 
ditional modifications : the question is, which of them is the 
nearest to the original fact? That modem critics should 
unanimously decide in favour of John, cannot surprise us after 
our previous observations ; and as little can the nature of the 
reasoning by which their judgment is supported. The narrative 
of John, say they, (reasoning in a circle,) being that of an eye- 
witness, must be at once supposed the true one '', and this con- 
clusion is sometimes rested for greater security on the false 
premiss, that the more circumstantial and dramatic narrator is 
the more accurate reporter — the eye-witness *". The breaking 
of the box of ointment, in Mark, although a dramatic par- 
ticular, is readily rejected as a mere embellishment; but does 
not John's statement of the quantity of spikenard as a pound, 
border on exaggeration ? and ought not the extravagance which 
Olshausen, in relation to this disproportionate consumption of 
ointment, attributes to Mary's love, to be rather referred to the 
evangelist's imagination, which would then also have the entire 
credit of the circumsUmce, that t?ie house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment} It is worthy of notice, that the 
estimate of the value of the perfume at 300 denarii, is given by 
John and Mark alone ; as also at the miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, it is these two evangelists who rate the necessary 
food at 200 denarii. If Mark only had this close estimate, how 
quickly would it be pronounced, at least by Schleiermacher, a 
gratuitous addition of the narrator ! What then is it that, in 
the actual state of the case, prevents the utterance of this 
opinion, even as a conjecture, but the prejudice in favour of the 
fourth gospel ? Even the anointing of the head, which is at- 
tested by two of the synoptists, is, because John mentions the 
feet instead of the head, rejected as unusual, and incompatible 

" Sieflfert, ut Bup. s. 123 f. 

*" Schuli, ut lup. 1.8201 

VOL. II. Q 
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with the position of Jesus at a meal '^ : whereas the anointing 
of the feet with precious oil was far less usual ; and this the 
most recent commentator on the fourth gospel admits ". 

But pecuhar gratitude is rendered to the eye-witness John, 
because he has rescued from obUvion the names, both of the 
anointing woman, and of the censorious disciple". It has 
been supposed that the synoptists did in fact know the name of 
the woman, but withheld it from the apprehension that danger 
might possibly accrue to the family of Lazarus, while John, 
writing later, was under no such restraint'* ; but this expedient 
rests on mere assumptions. Our former conclusion therefore 
subsists, namely, that the earlier evangelists knew nothing of 
the name of the woman ; and the question arises, how was this 
possible ? Jesus having expressly promised immortal renown 
to the deed of the woman, the tendency must arise to per- 
petuate her name also, and if this were identical with the known 
and oft repeated name of Mary of Bethany, it is not easy to 
understand how the association of the deed and the name could 
be lost in tradition, and the woman who anointed Jesus become 
nameless. It is perhaps still more incomprehensible, supposing 
the covetous blame cast upon the woman to have been really 
uttered by him who proved the betrayer, that this should be 
forgotten in tradition, and the expression of blame attributed 
to the disciples generally. When a fact is narrated of a person 
otherwise unknown, or even when the person being known, the 
fact does not obviously accord with his general character, it is 
natural that the name should be lost in tradition ; but when 
the narrated word or work of a person agrees so entirely with his 
known character, as does the covetous and hypocritical blame 
in question with the character of the traitor, it is difficult to 
suppose that the legend would sever it from his name. More- 
over, the history in which this blame occurs, verges so nearly 

" Schneckenbuiger, ut sup. s. 60. 

" LUcke, 2, 8. 417 ; comp. Lightfoot, bora, p. 468, 1081. 

" Schulz, ut Bup. 

** Thus Ghrotius and Herder. 
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on the moment of the hetrayal, (especially according to the 
position given to it hy the two first evangelists,) that had the 
blame really proceeded from Judas, the two facts would have 
been almost inevitably associated. Nay, even if that expression 
of latent cupidity had not really belonged to Judas, there must 
have been a temptation eventually to ascribe it to him, as a help 
to the delineation of his character, and to the explanation of 
his subsequent treachery. Thus the case is reversed, and the 
question is whether, instead of praising John that he has pre- 
served to us this precise information, we ought not rather to 
give our approbation to the synoptists, that they have abstained 
from so natural but unhistorical a combination. We can arrive 
at no other conclusion with respect to the designation of the 
woman who anoints Jesus as Mary of Bethany. On the one 
hand, it is inconceivable that the deed, if originally hers, should 
be separated from her celebrated name; on the other, the 
legend, in the course of its development, might naturally come 
to attribute to one whose spiritual relations with Jesus had, ac- 
cording to the third and fourth gospels, early obtained great 
celebrity in the primitive church, an act of devoted love towards 
liim, which originally belonged to another and less known person. 
But from another side also we find ourselves induced to re- 
gard the narratives of Matthew and Mark, who give no name 
to the woman, rather than that of John, who distinguishes her 
as Mary of Bethany, as the parent stem of the group of anec- 
dotes before us. Our position of the identity of all the four 
narratives must, to be tenable, enable us also to explain how 
Luke's representation of the facts could arise. Now, supposing 
the narrative of John to be tlie nearest to the truth, it is not a 
little surprising that in the legend, the anointing woman should 
doubly descend from the highly honoured Mary, sister of La- 
zarus, to an unknown, nameless individual, and thence even to 
a notorious sinner ; it appears far more natural to give the in- 
termediate position to the indifferent statement of the sjTioptists, 
out of whose equivocal nameless woman might equally be made, 

Q 2 
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either in an ascending scale, a Mary ; or, in a descending one, 
a sinner. 

The possibihty of the first transformation has been already 
shown : it must next be asked, where could be an inducement, 
without historical grounds, gradually to invest the anointing 
woman with the character of a sinner ? In the narrative itself 
our only clue is a feature which the two first synoptists have 
not, but which John has in common with Luke ; namely, that 
the woman anointed the feet of Jesus. To the fourth evangelist, 
this tribute of feeling appeared in accordance with the sensitive, 
devoted nature of Mary, whom he elsewhere also (xi. 32), repre- 
sents as falling at the feet of Jesus ; but by another it might be 
taken, as by Luke, for the gesture of contrition ; an idea which 
might favour the conception of the woman as a sinner. — ^Might 
favour y we say, not came : for a cause, we must search else- 
where. 

§ 90. 

THl VARRATIYBS OF THI WOMAN TAKEN DT ADULTERT, AND Of MART AND MARTHA. 

In the Gospel of John (viii. 1 — 11), the Pharisees and 
scribes bring a woman taken in adultery to Jesus, that they may 
obtain his opinion as to the procedure to be observed against 
her ; whereupon Jesus, by appealing to the consciences of the 
accusers, liberates the woman, and dismisses her with an admo- 
nition. The genuineness of this passage has been strongly con- 
tested, nay, its spuriousness might be regarded as demon- 
strated, were it not that even the most thorough investigations 
of the subject * indirectly betray a design, which Paulus openly 
avows, of warding ofi* the dangerous surmises as to the origin of 
the fourth gospel, which are occasioned by the supposition that 
this passage, encumbered as it is with improbabilities, is a 
genuine portion of that gospel. For in the first place, the 
scribes say to Jesus : Moses in the law commanded us that 

' Ap. Wetitein, Paulus, LUcke, in loc. 
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such should be stoned : now in no part of the Pentateuch is 
this punishment prescribed for adultery, but simply death, the 
mode of inflicting it being left undetermined (Lev. xx. 10 ; 
Deut. xxii. 22) ; nor was stoning for adultery a later institution 
of the Tahnud, for according to the canon : omne mortis sup- 
plicium, in scripturd absolute positum, esse strangulationem* , 
the punishment appointed for this offence in the Talmud is 
strangulation *. Further, it is diflBcult to discover what there 
was to ensnare Jesus in the question proposed to him * ; the 
scribes quoted to him the commandment of the law, as if they 
would warn him, rather than tempt him, for they could not ex- 
pect that he would decide otherwise than agreeably to the law. 
Again, the decision of Jesus is open to the stricture, that if 
only he who is conscious of perfect purity were authorized to 
judge and punish, all social order would be at an end. The 
circumstance of Jesus writing on the ground has a legendary 
and mystical air, for even if it be not correctly explained by the 
gloss of Jerome : eorum videlicet, qui accusabant, et omnium 
mortalium peccata, it yet seems to imply something more mys- 
terious than a mere manifestation of contempt for the accusers. 
Lastly, it is scarcely conceivable that every one of those men 
who dragged the woman before Jesus, zealous for the law, and 
adverse to his cause as they are supposed to be, should have 
had so tender a conscience, as on the appeal of Jesus to retire 
without prosecuting their design, and leave the woman behind 
them uninjured; this rather appears to belong merely to the 
legendary or poetical embellishment of the scene. Yet however 
improbable it may appear, from these observations, that the oc- 
currence happened precisely as it is here narrated, this, as Bret- 
Schneider justly maintains *, proves nothing against the genuine- 
ness of the passage, since it is arguing in a circle to assume the 
apostolic composition of the fourth gospel, and the consequent 

' MaimonideB on Sanhedr. 7, 1. 
' Mischna, tr. Sanhedr. c. 10, 

* For a thorough discuttion of this and the following points, vid. Paalus and 
Lucke, in loc 

• Probab.p. 72ff. 
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impossibility that a narrative containing contradictions should 
form a portion of it, prior to an examination of its several 
parts. Nevertheless, on the other hand, the absence of the pas- 
sage in the oldest authorities is so suspicious, that a decision on 
the subject cannot be hazarded. 

In any case, the narrative of an interview between Jesus and 
a woman of the above character must be very ancient, since, 
according to Eusebius, it was found in the gospel of the He- 
brews, and in the writings of Papias '. It was long thought 
that the woman mentioned in the Hebrew gospel and by Papias 
was identical with the adulteress in John ; but against this it 
has been justly observed, that one who had the reproach of 
many sins, must be distinct from her who was detected in the 
one act of adultery ^. I wonder, however, that no one has, to 
my knowledge, thought, in connexion with the passage of Eu- 
sebius, of the woman in Luke of whom Jesus says that her 
many sins, afxapriai 'tot^ou, are forgiven. It is true that the 
word haS\r\&Bi(rr\i does not fully agree with this idea, for Luke 
does not speak of actual expressions of the Pharisee in dis^ 
paragement of the woman, but merely of the unfavourable 
thoughts which he had concerning her ; and in this respect the 
passage in Eusebius would agree better with the narrative of 
John, which has an express denunciation, a 3iai9axxc<v. 

Thus we are led on external grounds, by the doubt whether 
an ancient notice refer to the one or the other of the two nar- 
ratives, to a perception of their affinity', which is besides evi- 
dent from internal reasons. In both we have a woman, a 
sinner, before Jesus ; in both, this woman is regarded with an 
evil eye by Pharisaic sanctimoniousness, but is taken into 
protection by Jesus, and dismissed with a friendly iro^ziov, 
go. These were precisely the features, the origin of which 

* Euseb. H. E. iii 39 : Izrifttreu }il (i n««-/«f ) *et) aXXh* i^rp^iat ^tt^ ywaixif M 

' Lucke, 2, 8. 217. Paulus, Comm. 4, 8. 410. 

■ Elsewhere also the two were confounded, vid. Fabricii Cod. apociyph. N. T. 1, 
%. 367. not. 
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we could not understand in the narratiye of Luke, viewed as a 
mere variation of the history of the anointing given by the other 
evangeUsts. Now, what is more natural than to suppose that 
they were transferred into Luke's history of the anointing, from 
that of the forgiven sinner ? If the Christian legend possessed, 
on the one side, a woman who had anointed Jesus, who was on 
this account reproached, but was defended by Jesus ; and on 
the other side, a woman who was accused before him of many 
sins, but whom he pardoned ; how easily, aided by the idea of 
an anointing of the feet of Jesus, which bears the interpretation 
of an act of penitence, might the two histories flow together — 
the anointing woman become also a sinner, and the sinner also 
an anointer ? Then, that the scene of the pardon was an en- 
tertainment, was a feature abo drawn from the history of the 
anointing: the entertainer must be a Pharisee, because the 
accusation of the woman ought to proceed from a Pharisaic 
party, and because, as we have seen, Luke has a predilec- 
tion for Pharisaic entertainments. Lastly, the discourse of 
Jesus may have been borrowed, partly from the original nar- 
rative of the woman who was a sinner, partly from analogous 
occasions. If these conjectures be correct, the narratives are 
preserved unmixed, on the one hand, by the two first evangelists ; 
on the other, by the fourth, or whoever was the author of the 
passage on the adulteress ; for if the latter contains much that 
is legendary, it is at least free from any admixture of the history 
of the anointing. 

Having thus acoounted for one modification of the narrative 
concerning the anointing woman, namely, her degradation into 
a sinner, by the influence of another and somewhat similar 
anecdote, which was current in the first age of Christianity, 
we may proceed to consider experimentally, whether a like ex- 
ternal influence may not have helped to produce the opposite 
modification of the unknown into Mary of Bethany : a modifi- 
cation which, for the rest, we have already seen to be easy of 
explanation. Such an influence could only proceed firom the 
sole notice of Mary (with the exception of her appearance at 
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the resurrection of Lazarus) which has heen preserved to us, 
and which is rendered memorable by the declaration of Jesus, 
One thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen, &c. (Luke x.. 
38 ff.). We have, in fact, here as well as there, Martha oc- 
cupied in serving (John xii. 2, «ai A MdfOa hmMvtt ; Luke x. 
40, ri 34 Md^9a 'jrz^itairaTo 9rff« ^oxxiv iiaxovlav) ; here, Mary 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, there, anointing his feet; here, 
blamed by her sister, there by Judas, for her useless conduct, 
and in both cases, defended by Jesus. It is surely unavoida- 
ble to say ; if once the narrative of the anointing of Jesus by a 
woman were current together with that of Mary and Martha, it 
was very natural, from the numerous points of resemblance be- 
tween them, that they should be blended in the legend, or by 
some individual, into one story ; that the unknown woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus, who was blamed by the spectators, 
and vindicated by Jesus, should be changed into Mary, whom 
tradition had depicted in a similar situation ; the task of serving 
at the meal with which the anointing was connected attributed 
to Mary's sister, Martha; and finally, her brother Lazarus 
made a partaker of the meal : — so that here the narrative of 
Luke on the one side, and that of the two synopdsts on the 
other, appear to be pure anecdotes, that of John a mixed one. 

Further, in Luke's narrative of the visit of Jesus to the two 
sisters, there is no mention of Lazarus, with whom, however, 
according to John (xi. and xii.), Mary and Martha appear to 
have dwelt; nay, Luke speaks precisely as if the presence or 
existence of this brother, whom indeed neither he nor either of 
the other synoptists anywhere notices, were entirely unknown 
to him. For had he known anything of Lazarus, or had he 
thought of him as present, he could not have said : A certain 
woman, named Martha, received him into her house; he 
must at least have named her brother also, especially as, ac- 
cording to John, the latter was an intimate friend of Jesus. 
This silence is remarkable, and commentators have not suc- 
ceeded in finding a better explanation of it than that given in 
the natural history of the prophet of Nazareth, where the 
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shortly subsequent death of Lazarus is made available for the 
supposition that he was, about the time of that visit of Jesus, on 
a journey for the benefit of his health *. Not less striking is 
another point relative to the locality of this scene. According 
to John, Mary and Martha dwelt in Bethany, a small town in 
the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem; whereas Luke, when 
q>eakiDg of the visit of Jesus to these sisters, only mentions a 
certain towHy KdfAnv Tiva, which is thought, however, to be easily 
reconciled with the statement of John, by the observation, that 
Luke assigns the visit to the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem , 
and to one travelling thither out of Galilee, Bethany would lie 
in the way. But it would lie quite at the end of this way, so 
that the visit of Jesus must fall at the close of his journey, 
whereas Luke places it soon after the departure out of Galilee, 
and separates it fi'om the entrance into Jerusalem by a multi- 
tude of incidents filling eight entire chapters. Thus much then 
is clear : the author or editor of the third Gospel was ignorant 
that that visit was paid in Bethany, or that Mary and Martha 
dwelt there, and it is only that evangelist who represents Mary 
as the anointing woman, who also names Bethany as the home 
of Mary : the same place where, according to the two first sy- 
noptists, the anointing occurred. If Mary were once made 
identical with the anointing woman, and if the anointing were 
known to have happened in Bethany, it would naturally follow 
that this town would be represented as Mary's home. Hence it 
is probable that the anointing woman owes her name to the 
current narrative of the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary, and 
that Mary owes her home to the narrative of the meal at 
Bethany. 

We should thus have a group of five histories, among which 
the narrative given by the two first synoptists of the anointing 
of Jesus by a woman, would form the centre, that in John of 
the adulteress, and that in Luke of Mary and Martha, the ex- 
tremes, while the anointing by the sinner in Luke, and that by 
Mary in John, would fill the intermediate places. It is true 

» 8, 8. 379 f. 
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that all the five narratives might with some plausibility be 
regarded as varied editions of one historical incident ; but from 
the essential dissimilarity between the three to which I have as- 
signed the middle and extreme places, I am rather of opinion 
that these are each founded on a special incident, but that the 
two intermediate narratives are secondary formations which owe 
their existence to the intermixture of the primary ones by tra- 
dition. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MIRACLES OF JESUS. 



§ 91. 

JESUS 0ON8IDBBSD AS ▲ WORKER 07 MIRACLES. 

That the Jewish people in the time of Jesus expected miracles 
from the Messiah is in itself natural, since the Messiah was a 
second Moses and the greatest of the prophets, and to Moses 
and the prophets the national legend attributed miracles of all 
kinds : by later Jewish writings it is rendered probable ' ; by our 
gospels, certain. When Jesus on one occasion had (without 
natural means) cured a blind and dumb demoniac, the people 
were hereby led to ask : Is not this the son of David ? (Matt, 
xii. 23,) a proof that a miraculous power of healing was re- 
garded as an attribute of the Messiah. John the Baptist, on 
hearing of the works of Jesus, (spy a), sent to him with the in- 
quiry. Art thou he that should come, (^/?xoVevoj)? Jesus, in 
proof of the aflSrmative, merely appealed again to his miracles 
(Matt. xi. 2 ff. parall.). At the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
was celebrated by Jesus in Jerusalem, many of the people be- 
lieved on him, saying, in justification of their faith. When 

' See the pasMget quoted in the first Tolume, Introd. § 14, notes 9, 10, to which 
may be added 4 Esdr. xiii. 60, (Fabric. Cod. pseudepigr. V. T. ii. p. 286,) and 
Sohar Exod. fol. iii. col. 12, (Schottgen, honr, ii. p. 541, also in Bcrtholdt'i 
ChriBtol. § 88, note 1.) 
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Christ comethy will he do more miracles than these which this 
man hath done (John vii. 31) ? 

But not only was it predetermined in the popular expectation 
that the Messiah should work miracles in general, — the par- 
ticular kinds of miracles which he was to perform were fixed, 
also in accordance with Old Testament types and declarations. 
Moses dispensed meat and drink to the people in a supernatural 
manner (Exod. xvi. 17) : the same was expected, as the rabbins 
explicitly say, from the Messiah. At the prayer of Elisha, eyes 
were in one case closed, in another, opened supematurally 
(2 Kings vi.): the Messiah also was to open the eyes of the 
blind. By this prophet and his master, even the dead had been 
raised (1 Kings xvii. ; 2 Kings iv.) : hence to the Messiah also 
power over death could not be wanting*. Among the pro- 
phecies, Isai. XXXV. 5, 6 (comp. xlii. 7) was especially influ- 
ential in forming this portion of the messianic idea. It is here 
said of the messianic times : Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall 
the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing. These words, it is true, stand in Isaiah in a 
figurative connexion, but they were early understood literally, 
as is evident from the circumstance that Jesus describes his 
miracles to the messengers of John (Matt. xi. 5) with an 
obvious allusion to this prophetic passsage. 

Jesus, in so far as he had given himself out and was believed 
to be the Messiah, or even merely a prophet, had to meet this 
expectation when, according to several passages already con- 
sidered (Matt. xii. 38; xvi. 1. parall.), his Pharisaic enemies 
required a sign from him ; when, after the violent expulsion of 
the traders and money-changers from the Temple, the Jews 
desired from him a sign that should legitimate such an assump- 
tion of authority (John ii. 18); and when the people in the 
synagogue at Capernaum, on his requiring faith in himself as 
the sent of God, made it a condition of this faith that he should 
show them a sign (John vi. 30). 

According to the Gospels, Jesus more than satisfied this 

' See the rabbinicaJ passagei quoted in the 1st vol. ut Bup. 
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demand made by his cotemporaries on the Messiah. Not only 
does a considerable part of the evangelical narratives consist of 
descriptions of his miracles ; not only did his disciples after his 
death especially call to their own remembrance and to that of 
the Jews the iuvdfjLsig (miracles) cvfAeTa [signs) and re^ara 
(wonders) wrought by him (Acts ii. 22 ; comp. Luke xxiv. 19): 
but the people also were, even during his life, so well satisfied 
with this aspect of his character that many beheved on him in 
consequence (John ii. 23 ; comp vi. 2), contrasted him with 
the Baptist who gave no sign (John x. 41), and even believed 
that he would not be surpassed in this respect by the future 
Messiah (John vii. 31). The above demands of a sign do not 
appear to prove that Jesus had performed no miracles, especially 
as several of them occur immediately after important miracles, 
e. g., after the cure of a demoniac. Matt. xii. 38 ; and after the 
feeding of the five thousand, John vi. 30. This position indeed 
creates a diflSculty, for how the Jews could deny to these two 
acts the character of proper signs it is not easy to understand ; 
the power of expelling demons, in particular, being rated very 
highly (Luke x. 17). The sign demanded on these two occa- 
sions must therefore be more precisely defined according to 
Luke xi. 16 (comp. Matt. xvi. 1; Mark viii. 11), as a sign 
from heaven^ <rr\fAtiov H oifpavod, and we must understand it to be 
the specifically messianic sign of the Son of Man in heaven, 
amfjLUov Tou uiou too avBoiitov iv ra oif^avZ (Matt. xxiv. 30). If 
however it be preferred to sever the connexion between these 
demands of a sign and the foregoing miracles, it is possible 
that Jesus may have wrought numerous miracles, and yet that 
some hostile Pharisees, who had not happened to be eye- 
witnesses of any of them, may still have desired to see one for. 
themselves. 

That Jesus censures the seeking for miracles (John iv. 48) 
and refuses to comply with any one of the demands for a sign, 
does not in itself prove that he might not have voluntarily 
worked miracles in other cases, when they appeared to him to 
be more seasonable. When in relation to the demand of the 
Pharisees, Mark viii. 12, he declares thai tliere shall be no sign 
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given to this generation t? ysvea rai/Tji, or Matt. xii. 39 f. ; 
xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 29 f., that there shall no sign be given to it 
but the sign of Jonah the prophet, it would appear that by 
this generation yivea, which in Matthew and Luke he charac- 
terizes as evil and adulterous, he could only mean the Pharisaic 
part of his cotemporaries who were hostile to him, and that he 
intended to declare, that to these should be granted either no 
sign at all, or merely the sign of Jonas, that is, as he interprets 
it in Matthew, the miracle of his resurrection, or as modem 
expositors think, the impressive manifestation of his person 
and teaching. But if we take the words ob ^oBria-irai aurti in 
the sense that his enemies were to obtain no sign from him, we 
encounter two difficulties : on the one hand, things must have 
chanced singularly if among the many miracles wrought by 
Jesus in the greatest publicity, not one fell under the observa- 
tion, of Pharisees (moreover Matt. xii. 24 f. parall. contradicts 
this, for there Pharisees are plainly supposed to be present at 
the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac) : on the other hand, 
if signs personally witnessed are here intended, the enemies of 
Jesus certainly did not see his resurrection, or his person after 
he was risen. Hence the above declaration cannot well mean 
merely that his enemies should be excluded from an actual sight 
of his miracles. There is yet another expedient, namely, to sup- 
pose that the expression ou ^oOriaerai airvi refers to a sign which 
should conduce to the good of the subject of which it is pre- 
dicated : but all the miracles of Jesus happened equally with his 
original mission and his resurrection at once for the benefit of 
that subject and the contrary, namely, in their object for its 
benefit, in their result not so. Nothing therefore remains but 
to understand the ytvta of the cotemporaries of Jesus generally, 
and the iiiocdai to refer to observation generally, mediate or 
immediate : so that thus Jesus would appear to have here re- 
pudiated the working of miracles in general. 

This is not very consistent with the numerous narratives of 
miracles in the Gospels, but it accords fully with the fact that 
in the preaching and epistles of the apostles, a couple of general 
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notices excepted (Acts ii. 22; x. 88 f.), the miracles of Jesus 
appear to be unknown, and everything is built on his resur- 
rection : on which the remark may be ventured that it could 
neither have been so unexpected nor could it have formed so 
definite an epoch, if Jesus had previously raised more than one 
dead person, and had wrought the most transcendent miracles 
of all kinds. This then is the question : Ought we, on account 
of the evangelical narratives of miracles, to explain away that 
expression of Jesus, or doubt its authenticity; or ought we not, 
rather, on the strength of that declaration, and the silence of 
the apostoUo writings, to become distrustful of the numerous 
histories of miracles in the Gospels ? 

This can only be decided by a close examination of these 
narratives, among which, for a reason that wiD be obvious here- 
after, we give the precedence to the expulsions of demons. 

§ 92. 

THE DEMONIAOS, OOHSIPSRED 0B5SKALLT. 

While in the fourth gospel, the expressions iaifMviov ix^iv 
to have a demon, and ^at/Aovi(6fAivog, being a demoniac, appear 
nowhere except in the accusations of the Jews against Jesus, 
and as parallels to fjialveaOai, to be mad (viii. 48 f. ; x. 20 f. ; 
comp. Mark iii. 22, 80 ; Matt. xi. 18) : the synoptists may 
be said to represent demoniacs as the most frequent objects of 
the curative powers of Jesus. When they describe the com- 
mencement of his ministry in Galilee, they give the demoniacs 
iaifMvi^oiJiivoui^ a prominent place among the sufferers whom 
Jesus healed (Matt. iv. 24 ; Mark i. 34), and in all their sum- 
mary notices of the ministry of Jesus in certain districts, de- 
moniacs play a chief part (Matt. viii. 16 f. ; Mark i. 89 ; iii. 11 
f. ; Luke vi. 18). The power to cast out devils is before any 

J That the nXn*tmliifUft associated with them by Matthew are only a particular 
tpeciet of demoniacs, whose malady appeared to be governed by the changes of 
the moon, is prored by Matt. xvii. 14 flf. where a itufiiftet is expelled from a 
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thing else impaxted by Jesus to his disciples (Matt. x. 1, 8 ; 
Mark iii. 15 ; vi. 7 ; Luke ix. 1), who to their great joy succeed 
in using it according to their wishes (Luke x. 17, 20 ; Mark 
vi. 13). 

Besides these summary notices, however, several cures of de- 
moniacs are narrated to us in detail, so that we can form a 
tolerably accurate idea of their peculiar condition. In the one 
whose cure in the synagogue at Capernaum is given by the 
evangelists as the first of this kind (Mark i. 23 ff. ; Luke iv. 
83 ff.), we find, on the one hand, a disturbance of the self- 
consciousness, causing the possessed individuals to speak in the 
person of the demon, which appears also in other demoniacs, as 
for example, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 29 f. parall.) ; on the 
other hand, spasms and convulsions with savage cries. This 
spasmodic state has, in the demoniac who is also called a luna- 
tic (Matt. xvii. 14 ff. pBrall.), reached the stage of manifest 
epilepsy; for sudden falls, often in dangerous places, cries, 
gnashing of the teeth, and foaming, are known symptoms of 
that malady*. The other aspect of the demoniacal state, 
namely, the disturbance of the self- consciousness, amounts in 
the demoniac of Gadara, by whose Ups a demon, or rather a 
plurality of these evil spirits, speaks as a subject, to misan- 
thropic madness, with attacks of maniacal fury against himself 
and others '. Moreover, not only the insane and epileptic, but 
the dumb (Matt. ix. 32 ; Luke xi. 14 ; Matt. xii. 22, the dumb 
demoniac is also bUnd) and those suffering firom a gouty con- 
traction of the body (Luke xiii. 11 ff.), are by the evangelists 
designated more or less precisely as demoniacs. 

The idea of these sufferers presupposed in the gospels and 
shared by their authors, is that a wicked, unclean spirit (JaiAw'wov, 
wvevfia anddafTov) or several, have taken possession of them 
(hence their condition is described by the expressions iaifAonov 
ex^tVf iat/AOvl^sa-Gat, to have a dem^n, to be a demoniac) , speak 

' Compare the passages of ancient physicians, ap. Winer, bibL Realworterb. 
1, s. 191. 

' Rabbinical and other passages, ap. Winer, ut sup. s. 192. 
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throagh their organs, (thus Matt. viii. 31, oi Ja/^ovfj 'Tra^exaXouv 
aurcv >iyovT£i,) and put their limbs in motion at pleasure, (thus 
Markix. 20, to TrveZfjia hTra^aiev airov,) until, forcibly expelled 
by a cure, they depart from the patient (ixPa^sXEiv, lii^x^aOai), 
According to the representation of the evangelists, Jesus also 
held this view of the matter. It is true that when, as a means 
of liberating the possessed, he addresses the demons within 
them (as in Mark ix. 25; Matt. viii. 32; Luke iv. 36), we 
might with Paulus * regard this as a mode of entering into the 
fixed idea of these more or less insane persons, it being the 
part of a psychical physician, if he would produce any effect, to 
accommodate himself to this idea, however strongly he may in 
reality be convinced of its groundlessness. But this is not all; 
Jesus, even in his private conversations with his disciples, not 
only says nothing calculated to undermine the notion of demon- 
iacal possession, but rather speaks repeatedly on a supposition 
of its truth ; as e. g. in Matt. x. 8, where he gives the commis- 
sion. Cast out devils ; in Luke x. 18 ff. ; and especially in Matt, 
xvii. 21, parail., where he says. This kind goeth not out hut 
by prayer and fasting. Again, in a purely theoretical dis- 
course, perhaps also in the more intimate circle of his disciples, 
Jesus gives a description quite accordant with the idea of his 
cotemporaries of the departure of the unclean spirit, his wan- 
dering in the wilderness, and his return with a reinforcement 
(Matt. xii. 43 ff.). With these facts before us, the attempt 
made by generally unprejudiced inquirers, such as Winer *, to 
show that Jesus did not share the popular opinion on demon- 
iacal possession, but merely accommodated his language to their 
understanding, appears to us a mere adjustment of his ideas by 
our own. A closer examination of the last-mentioned passage 
will suffice to remove every thought of a mere accommodation 
on the part of Jesus. It is true that commentators have 
sought to evade all that is conclusive in this passage, by inter- 

« Exeg. Handb. 1, 1i. s. 475 ; comp. Haie, L. J. s. 60. 
» Uttnp. 8. 191. 

VOL. H. R 
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preting it figuratively, or even as a parable *, in every explana- 
tion of which (if we set aside such as that given by Olshausen ^ 
after Calmet,) the essential idea is, that superficial conversion 
to the cause of Jesus is followed by a relapse into aggravated 
sin ". But, I would fain know, what justifies us in abandoning 
tiie Uteral interpretation of this discourse ? In the propositions 
themselves there is no indication of a figurative meaning, nor 
is it rendered probable by the general style of teaching used by 
Jesus, for he nowhere else presents moral relations in the garb 
of demoniacal conditions ; on the contrary, whenever he speaks, 
as here, of the departure of evil spirits, e. g. in Matt xvii. 21, 
he evidendy intends to be understood literally. But does the 
context favour a figurative interpretation ? Luke (xi. 24 £) 
places the discourse in questi(m after the defence of Jesus 
against the Pharisaic accusation, tiiat he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub : a position which is undoubtedly erroneous, as we 
have seen, but which is a proof tiiat he at least understood Jesus 
to speak literally — of real demons. Matthew also places the 
discourse near to the above accusation and defence, but he 
inserts between them the demand of a sign, together with its re* 
fusal, and he makes Jesus conclude with the ^»plication. Even 9o 
shall it be also unto this wicked generation. This addition* 
it is true, gives the discourse a figurative application to the 
moral and religions condition of his cotemporaries, but only 
thus : Jesus intended the foregoing description of Uie expelled 
and returning demon Uterally, though he made a secondary 
use of this event as an image of the moral condition of his co- 
temporaries. At any rate Luke, who has not the same addition, 
gives the discourse of Jesus, to use the expression of Paulus, as 
a warning against demoniacal relapses. That the majority of 
theologians in the present day, witiiout decided support on the 



* Gratx, Comm. i. Matth. 1, a. 615. 

* B. Oomm. 1, s. 424. According to thii , the passage relates to the Jewish 
people, who before the exile were possessed by the devil in the form of idolatry, and 
afterwards in the worse form of Pharisaism. 

* Thus Pritxsche, in Matt. p. 447. 
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part of Matthew, and in decided contradiction to Luke, adyo- 
cate the merely figurative interpretation of this passage, appears 
to be founded in an ayeraion to ascribe to Jesus so strongly 
developed a demonology, as lies in his words literally under- 
stood. But this is not to be avoided, even leaving the above 
passage out of consideration. In Matt. xii. 25 f. 29, Jesus 
qjeaks of a kingdom and household of the devil, in a maimer 
which obviously outsteps the domain of the merely figurative ; 
but above all, the passage already quoted, Luke x. 18 — 20, is 
of such a nature as to compel even Paulus, who is generally so 
fond of lending to the hallowed personages of primitive Chris- 
tian history the views of the present age, to admit that the 
kingdom of Satan was not merely a symbol of evil to Jesus, 
and that he believed in actual demoniacal possession. For he 
says very justly, that as Jesus here q)eaks, not to the patient 
or to the people, but to those who themselves, according to his 
instractions, cured demoniacs, his words are not to be explained 
as a mere accommodation, when he confirms their belief that 
the spirits are subject unto them, and describes their capability 
of curing the malady in question, as a power over the power of 
the enemy '. In answer also to the repugnance of those with 
whose enlightenment a belief in demoniacal possession is in- 
consistent, to admit that Jesus held that belief, the same theo- 
logian justly observes that the most distinguished mind may 
retain a false idea, prevalent among his cotemporaries, if it 
happen to he out of his peculiar sphere of thought **. 

S<Hne light is thrown on the evangelical conception of the de- 
moniacs, by the opinions on this subject which we find in 
writers more or less cotemporary. The general idea that evil 
spirits had influence on men, producing melancholy, insanity^ 
and epilepsy, was early prevalent among the Greeks " as well 

* Bxeg. Handb. 2, s. 566. 

»• Ut sup. 1, b. s. 488. 2, s. 96. 

" Hence the word* %mfn9fff, ntuUimtfidfff were OBedai synonymoiu with/MX«y;^«A.f r, 
fuuHfim, Hippocrates bad to combat the opinion that epilepsj wat the effect of 
deraoniacnl influence. Yid. Wetftein, s. 282 ff. 

R 2 
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as the Hebrews*': but the more distinct idea that evil spirits 
entered into the human body and took possession of its mem- 
bers was not developed until a considerably later period, and 
was a consequence of the dissemination of the oriental, particu- 
larly the Persian pneumatology among both Hebrews and 
Greeks ". Hence we find in Josephus the expressions faifAovia 
roU ici<riv eh^uofASva^*, ByMa&s^ofAeya^* (demons entering into 
the living y settling themselves there), and the same ideas in 
Lucian *• and Philostratus ". 

Of the nature and origin of these spirits nothing is expressly 
stated in the gospels, except that they belong to the household 
of Satan (Matt. xii. 26 ff. parall.), whence the acts of one of 
them are directly ascribed to Satan (Luke xiii. 16.). But from 
Josephus *•, Justin Martyr *' and Philostratus'*, with whom rab- 
binical writings agree '*, we learn that these demons were the 
disembodied souls of wicked men ; and modem theologians 
have not scrupled to attribute this opinion on their origin 
to the New Testament also ''. Justin and the Babbins more 

»• Let the reader compare the HJIT -^^J?? H^J^J XTH^ which made Saul 
mekincholy, 1 Sam. xri. 14. Its inflaence on Saul it expressed by ^^^^0?? 

'* Yid. Creozer, Symbolik, 3, s. 69 f. ; Baor, ApoUonias Ton Tyana und Christas, 
8. 144. 

" Bell. jnd. vii. vi. 8. 

^ Antiq. vi. xi. 2. On the state of Saul. 

" PhUopseud. 16. 

>' Yitae Apollon. ir. 20, 25. comp. Baur, ut sap. s. 88 f. 42. Even Aristotle 
speaks of )«/^y/ vm ytfOfukftt »«r«;^Mf. de miiab. 166, ed. Bekk. 

" Ut sup. bell. j. : rk ym^ mmX^ifUfM huftiftm — r^m^ irrit M^titran wnwfmrm, 
rMJF {«r4V ilwhvifAtfm »«} urtUefrm rsvt fitn^ims fi^h r»yx^9»9rmt» 

» ApoU. i. 18. 

•• Ut sup. iii. 88. 

** Yid. Bisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, s. 427. 

" Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 89 ; L. J. 1. a. s. 217. He appeals in support of 
this to Matt. xir. 2, where Herod, on hearing of the miracles of Jesus, says : It is 
John du Baptlit, he it riten from the dead. In this expression Paulus finds the 
rabbinical opinion of the ■>1)2^» which is distinct firom that of the S^J|73, or trans- 
migration of souls properly so called, (that is, the passage of disembodied souls into 
the bodies of infimts, while in the process of formation,) and according to which the 
soul of a dead person might unite itself to that of a living one, and add to its power 
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nearly particularize, as spirits that torment the living, the souls 
of the giants, the offspring of those angels who allied them- 
selves to the daughters of men ; the rabbins further add the 
souls of those who perished in the deluge, and of those who 
participated in building the tower of Babel *' ; and with this agree 
the Clementine Homilies, for according to them also, these 
souls of the giants, having become demons, seek to attach them- 
selves, as the stronger, to human souls, and to inhabit human 
bodies '*. As, however, in the continuation of the passage first 
cited, Justin endeavours to convince the heathens of immor- 
tality fix)m their own ideas, the opinion which he there ex- 
presses, of demons being the souls of the departed in general, 
can scarcely be regarded as his, especially as his pupil Tatian 
expressly declares himself against it '* ; while Josephus affords 
no criterion as to the latent idea of the New Testament, since 
his Greek education renders it very uncertain whether he pre- 
sents the doctrine of demoniacal possession in its original Jew- 
ish, or in a Grecian form. If it must be admitted that the 
Hebrews owed their doctrine of demons to Persia, we know that 
the Deves of the Zend mythology were originally and essentially 
wicked beings, existing prior to the human race ; of these two 
characteristics, Hebraism as such might be induced to expunge 
the former, which pertained to Dualism, but could have no rea- 
son for rejecting the latter. Accordingly, in the Hebrew view, the 
demons were the fallen angels of Gen. vi., the souls of their 
o&piing the giants, and of the great criminals before and im- 
mediately after the deluge, whom the popular imagination 

(vid. Bisenmenger 2, a. SH ff.) Bnt, as Fritzsche and others hare shown, the word 
nyi^ refers to an actual resurrection of the Baptist, and not to this rabbinical no- 
tion ; which, moreorer, eren were it implied, is totally different from that of demo- 
niacal possession. Here it would be a good spirit who had entered into a prophet 
for the strengthening of his powers, as according to a kter Jewish idea the soul of 
Seth was united to that of Moses, and again the souls of Moses and Aaron to that of 
Samuel (Bisenmenger, ut sup.) ; but from this it would by no means follow, that it 
was possible for wicked spirits to enter into the living. 

** Justin. Apol. ii. 5. Bisenmenger, ut sup, 

•♦ Homil. ▼iiilSl; ix. 9f. 

** Orat. contra QraMoa, 10. 
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gradually magnified into superhuman beings. But in the ideas 
of the Hebrews, there lay no motive for descending beycmd the 
circle of these souls, who might be conceived to form the court 
of 8atan. Such a motive was only engendered by the union of 
the Greeco-roman culture with the Hebraic : the former had no 
Satan, and consequently no retinue of spirits devoted to his ser- 
vice, but it had an abundance of Manes, Lemures, and the like, 
— all names for disembodied souls that disquieted the living. 
Now, the combination of these GrsBco-roman ideas with the 
above-mentioned Jewish ones, seems to have been the source of 
the demonology of Josephus, of Justin, and also of the later 
rabbins : but it does not follow that the same mixed view be- 
longs to the New Testament. Rather, as this Greecised form of 
the doctrine in question is nowhere positively put forth by the 
evangeUcal writers, while on the contrary the demons are in 
some passages represented as the household of Satan : there is 
nothing to contravene the inference to be drawn from the un- 
mixedly Jewish character of thought which reigns in the 
synoptical gospels on all other subjects (apart from Christian 
modifications); namely, that we must attribute to them the 
pure and original Jewish conception of the doctrine of de- 
mons. 

It is well known that the older theology, moved by a regard 
for the authority of Jesus and the evangeUsts, espoused the be- 
lief in the reality of demoniacal possession. The new theology, 
on the contrary, especially since the time of Sdmler ^, in consider- 
ation of the similarity between the condition of the demoniacs 
in the New Testament and many naturally diseased subjects of 
our own day, has begun to refer the malady of the former also 
to natural causes, and to ascribe the evangelical supposition of 
supernatural causes, to the prejudices of that age. In modem 
days, on the occurrence of epilepsy, insanity, and even a dis- 

*" See his CommetUcUio de damoniacis quorum in N, T.Jit mentio, and hit minate 
consideration of demoniacal cases. So early as the time of Origen, physicians gave 
natural explanations of the state of those supposed to be possessed. Grig, in Uatth. 
zTii. 15. 
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torbance of the self-oonsciousness resembling the condition of 
the possessed described in the New Testament, it is no longer 
die custom to account for them by the supposition of demo- 
niacal influence : and the reason of this seems to be^ partly that 
the adyancement in the knowledge of nature and of mind has 
placed at command a wider range of facts and analogies., which 
may serve to explain the above conditions naturally; partly 
that the contradiction, involved in the idea of demoniacal pos* 
session, is beginning to be at least dimly perceived. For, — apart 
jBrom the difficulties which the notion of the existence of a devil 
and demons entails, — ^whatever theory may be held as to the re- 
lation between the self-consciousness and the bodily organs, it 
remains absolutely inconceivable how the union between the 
two could be so &r dissolved, that a fordgn self-consciousness 
could gain an entrance, thrust out that which belonged to the 
organism, and usurp its place. Hence for every one who at 
once regards actual phenomena with enlightened eyes, and the 
New Testament narratives with orthodox ones, there results 
the contradiction, that what now proceeds from natural causes, 
must in the time of Jesus have been caused supematurally. 

In order to remove this inconceivable difference between the 
conditions of one age and another, avoiding at the same time 
any imputation on the New Testament, Olshausen, whom we 
may fairly take as the representative of the mystical theology 
and philosophy of the present day, denies both that all states 
of the kind in question have now a natural cause, and that they 
had in the time of Jesus invariably a supernatural cause. 
With respect to our own time he asks, if the apostles were to 
enter our mad-houses, how would they name many of the in- 
mates ^ ? We answer, they would to a certainty name many 
of them dfflnoniacs, by reason of their participation in the ideas 
of their pe<^le and their age, not by reason of their apostolic 
illumination; and the official who acted as their conductor 
would very properly endeavour to set them right: whatever 
names therefore they might give to the inmates of our asylums, 

•* B. Comm. 1, s. 296. Anm. 
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our conclusions as to the naturalness of the disorders of those 
inmates would not be at all affected. With respect to the time 
of Jesus, this theologian maintains that the same forms of dis- 
ease were, even by the Jews, in one case held demoniacal, in 
another not so, according to the difference in their origin : for 
example, one who had become insane through an organic dis- 
order of the brain, or dumb through an injury of the tongue, 
was not looked on as a demoniac, but only those, the cause of 
whose condition was more or less psychical. Of such a dis- 
tinction in the time of Jesus, Olshausen is manifestly bound to 
give us instances. Whence could the Jews of that age have ac- 
quired their knowledge of the latent natural causes of these con- 
ditions — whence the criterion by which to distinguish an in- 
sanity or imbecility originating in a malformation of the brain, 
from one purely psychical ? Was not their observation limited 
to outW£u*d phenomena, and those of the coarsest character ? The 
nature of their distinctions seems to be this : the state of an epi- 
leptic with his sudden falls and convulsions, or of a maniac in 
his delirium, especially if, from the reaction of the popular idea 
respecting himself he speaks in the person of another, seems to 
point to an external influence which governs him ; and conse- 
quently, so soon as the belief in demoniacal possession existed 
among the people, all such states were referred to this cause, as 
we find them to be in the New Testament : whereas in dumb- 
ness and gouty contraction or lameness, the influence of an 
external power is less decidedly indicated, so that these afi&ic- 
tions were at one time ascribed to a possessing demon, at 
another not so. Of the former case we find an example in the 
dumb persons abready mentioned, Matt. ix. 32 ; xii. 22, and in 
the woman who was bowed down^ Luke xiii. 11; of the latter, 
in the man who was deaf and had an impediment in his 
speech, Mark vii. 32 ff., and in the many paralytics mentioned 
in the gospels. The decision for the one opinion or the other 
was however certainly not founded on an investigation into the 
origin of the disease, but solely on its external symptoms. K 
then the Jews, and with them the evangelists, referred the two 
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chief classes of these conditions to demoniacal influence, there 
remains for him who helieves himself hound hy their opinion, 
without choosing to shut out the lights of modem science, the 
glaring inconsistency of considering the same diseases as in one 
age natural, in another supernatural. 

But the most formidahle difficulty for Olshausen, in his 
attempted mediation between the Judaical demonology of the 
New Testament and the intelligence of our own day, arises 
fix)m the influence of the latter on his own mind — an influence 
which renders him adverse to the idea of personal demons. 
This theologian, initiated in the philosophy of the present age, 
endeavours to resolve the host of demons, which in the New 
Testament are regarded as distinct individuals, into a system of 
emanations, forming the continuity of a single substance, which 
indeed sends forth from itself separate powers, not, however to 
subsist as independent individuals, but to return as accidents 
into the unity of the substance. This cast of thought we have 
already observed in the opinions of Olshausen concerning 
angels, and it appears still more decidedly in his demonology. 
Personal demons are too repugnant, and as Olshausen himself 
expresses it'*, the comprehension of two subjects in one indi- 
vidual is too inconceivable, to find a ready acceptation. Hence 
it is everywhere with vague generality that a kingdom of evil 
and darkness is spoken of ; and though a personal prince is 
given to it, its demons are understood to be mere effluxes and 
operations, by which the evil principle manifests itself. But 
the most vulnerable point of Olshausen's opinion concerning 
demons is this : it is too much for him to believe that Jesus 
asked the name of the demon in the Gadarene ; since he him- 
self doubts the personality of those emanations of the kingdom 
of darkness, it cannot, he thinks, have been thus decidedly 
supposed by Christ; — hence he understands the question, 
What is thy name? (Mark v. 9.) to be addressed, not to the 
demon, but to the man **, plainly in opposition to the whole 

•• S. 296 f. 

■• S. 302, aftef the example of Pnnltti, exeg. Handb. 1, b. s. 474. 
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context, for the answer. Legion^ appears to be in no degree the 
result of a misunderstanding, but the right answer — the one 
expected by Jesus. 

If, however, the demons are, according to Olshausen's opi- 
nion, impersonal powers, that which guides them and deter- 
mines their various functions is the law which governs the king- 
dom of darkness in relation to the kingdom of light. On this 
theory, the worse a man is morally, the closer must be the con- 
nexion between him and the kingdom of evil, and the closest 
conceivable connexion — the entrance of the power of darkness 
into the personality of the man, i. e. possession — must always 
occur in the most wicked. But historically this is not so : the 
demoniacs in the gospels c^pecur to be sinners only in the sense 
that all sick persons need forgiveness of sins ; and the greatest 
sinners (Judas for example) are spared the infliction of pos- 
session. The common opinion, with its personal demons, 
escapes this contradiction. It is true that this opinion also, as 
we find for instance in the Clementine HomiUes, firmly main- 
tains it to be by sin only that man subjects himself to the 
ingress of the demon '® ; but here there is yet scope for the 
individual will of the demon, who often, firom motives not to be 
calculated, passes by the worst, and holds in chase the less 
wicked**. On the contrary, if the demons are considered, as 
by Olshausen, to be the actions of the power of evil in its rela- 
tion to the power of goodness ; this relation being regulated by 
laws, every thing arbitrary and accidental is excluded. Hence 
it evidently costs that theologian some pains to disprove the 
consequence, that according to his theory the possessed must 
always be the most wicked. Proceeding fix)m the apparent 
contest of two powers in the demoniacs, he adopts the position 
that the state of demoniacal possession does not appear in those 
who entirely give themselves up to evil, and thus maintain an 

* Homil. Tiii. 19. 

" ThuB Asmodeus chooses Sara and her husband as objects of torment and 
destruction, not because either the former or the hitter were particularly wicked, but 
because Sara's beauty attracted him. Tob. ri. 12 — 15. 
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internal unity of disposition, but only in those in whom there 
exists a struggle against sin". In that case, however, the 
aboTe state, being reduced to a purely moral phenomenon, must 
appear far more frequently; every violent inward struggle must 
manifest itself under this form, and especiaUy those who ulti- 
mately give themselves up to evil must, before arriving at this 
point, pass through a period of conflict, that is of possession. 
Olshausen therefore adds a physical condition, namely, that the 
preponderance of evil in the man must have weakened his cor- 
poreal organization, particularly the nervous system, before he 
can become susceptible of the demoniacal state. But since 
such disorders of the nervous system may occur without any 
moral flAult, who does not see that the state which it is intended 
to ascribe to demoniacal power as its proper source, is thus 
referred chiefly to natural causes, and that therefore the argu- 
ment defeats its own object ? Hence Olshausen quickly turns 
away from this side of the question, and lingers on the com- 
parison of the iatfAoviiifAtvoi {demoniac) with the vovrt^oq 
{wicked); whereas he ought rather to compare the former with 
the epileptic and insane, for it is only by this means that any 
light can be thrown on the nature of possession. This shifting 
of the question from the ground of physiology and psychology 
to that of morality and reUgion, renders the discussion concern- 
ing the demoniacs, one of the most useless which Olshausen's 
work contains '*. 

Let us then relinquish the ungrateful attempt to modernize 
the New Testament conception of the demoniacs, or to judaize 
our modem ideas ; — let us rather, in relation to this subject, 
undorstand the statements of the New Testament as simply as 
they are given, without allowing our investigations to be 
restricted by the ideas therein presented, which belonged to the 
age and nation of its writers **. 

« S. 294. 

" It fills s. 289-298. 

** I hare endeeTOored to present helps towards a scientific conception of the states 
in question in several essays, which are now incorporated in my Charakteristiken n. 
Kritiken. Comp. Wirth, Theorie des Somnambulismus. S. 811 ff. 
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The method adopted for the cnre of the demoniacal state was, 
especially among the Jews, in conformity with what we have 
ascertained to have been the idea of its nature. The caose of 
the malady was not supposed to he, as in natural diseases, an 
impersonal object or condition, such as an impure fluid, a 
morbid excitement or debihty, but a self-conscious being; 
hence it was treated, not mechanically or chemically, but logic- 
ally, i. e. by words. The demon was enjoined to depart; and 
to give effect to this injunction, it was coupled with the names 
of beings who were beUeved to have power over demons. Hence 
the main instrument against demoniacal possession was con- 
juration **, either in the name of God, or of angels, or of some 
other potent being, e. g. the Messiah (Acts xix. 13), with cer- 
tain forms which were said to be derived from Solomon ". In 
addition to this, certain roots "^ stones", fiimigations and 
amulets '* were used, in obedience to traditions likewise beUeved 
to have been handed down from Solomon. Now as the cause 
of the malady was not seldom really a psychical one, or at least 
one lying in the nervous system, which may be acted on to an 
incalculable extent by moral instrumentality, this psychological 
treatment was not altogether illusory; for by exciting in the 
patient the belief that the demon by which he was possessed, 
could not retain his hold before a form of conjuration, it might 
often effect the removal of the disorder. Jesus himself admits 
that the Jewish exorcists sometimes succeeded in working such 
cures (Matt. xii. 27). But ^we read of Jesus that without con- 
juration by any other power, and without the appliance of any 
further means, he expelled the demons by his word. The most 
remarkable cures of this kind, of which the gospels inform us, 
we are now about to examine. 



** See note 16, the passage quoted from Lndan. 

•■ Joseph. Antiq. viii, ii. 6. 

" Joseph, ut sup. 

• Gittin, f. Ixvii. 2. 

•• Justin. Mart. dial. c. Tryph. Ixxxr. 
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Among the circumstantial narratives which are given us in 
the three first gospels of cures wrought by Jesus on demoniacs, 
three are especially remarkable : the cure of a demoniac in the 
synagogue at Capernaum, that of the Gadarenes possessed by a 
multitude of demons, and lastly, that of the lunatic whom the 
disciples were unable to cure. 

In John, the conversion of water into wine is the first miracle 
performed by Jesus after his return firom the scene of his bap- 
tism into Galilee; but in Mark (i. 23 ff'.) and Luke (iv. 83 ff.) 
the cure of a demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum has this 
position. Jesus had produced a deep impression by his teach- 
ing, when suddenly, a demoniac who was present, cried out in 
the character of the dem6n that possessed him, that he would 
have nothing to do with him, that he knew him to be the Mes- 
siah who was come to destroy them — the demons ; whereupon 
Jesus commanded the demon to hold his peace and come out 
of the man, which happened amid cries and convulsions on the 
part of the demoniac, and to the great astonishment of the peo- 
ple at the power thus exhibited by Jesus. 

Here we might, with rationalistic commentators, represent 
the case to ourselves thus: the demoniac, during a lucid 
interval, entered the synagogue, was impressed by the powerful 
discourse of Jesus, and overhearing one of the audience speak 
of him as the Messiah, was seized with the idea, that the un- 
clean spirit by which he was possessed, could not mamtain 
itself in the presence of the holy Messiah ; whence he fell into 
a paroxysm, and expressed his awe of Jesus in the character of 
the demon. When Jesus perceived this, what was more natural 
than that he should make use of the man's persuasion of his 
power, and command the demon to come out of him, thus lay- 
ing hold of the maniac by his fixed idea ; which, according to 
the laws of mental, hygiene, might very probably have a favour- 
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able effect. It is under this view that Paulus regards the occa- 
sion as that on which the thought of using his messianic fame 
as a means of curing such sufferers, first occurred to Jesus '. 

But many difficulties oppose themselves to this natural con- 
ception of the case. The demoniac is supposed to learn that 
Jesus was the Messiah from the people in the synagogue. On 
this point the text is not merely silent, but decidedly contra- 
dicts such an opinion. The demon speaking through the man 
evidently proclaims his knowledge of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
in the words, ol^a a-e rig el m. t. k, not as information casually 
imparted by man, but as an intuition of his demoniacal- nature. 
Further, when Jesus cries. Hold thy peace/ he refers to what 
the demon had just uttered concerning his messiahship ; for it 
is related of Jesus that he suffered not the demons to speak be- 
cause they knew him (Mark i. 34 ; Luke iv. 41), or because 
they made him known (Mark iii. 12.). If then Jesus believed 
that by enjoining silence on the deuKm he could hinder the pro- 
mulgation of his messiahship, he must have been of opinion, 
not that the demoniac had heard something of it from the 
people in the synagogue, but contrariwise that the latter might 
learn it from the demoniac ; and this accords with the fact, that 
at the time of the first appearance of Jesus, in which the evan- 
gelists place the occurrence, no one had yet thought of him as 
the Messiah. 

If it be asked, how the demoniac could discover that Jesus 
was the Messiah, apart from any external communication, 01s- 
hausen presses into his service the pretematurally heightened 
activity of the nervous system, which, in demoniacs as in 
somnambules, sharpens the presentient power, and produces a 
kind of clear-sightedness, by means of which such a man might 
very well discern the importance of Jesus as regarded the wlK>le 
realm of e^arits. The evangeUcal narrative, it is true, does not 
ascribe that knowledge to a power of the patient, but of the 
demon dwelling within him, and this is the only view consistent 
with the Jewish ideas of that period. The Messiah was to appear, 

» Exeg. Handb. i. 6. •. 422 ; L. J. 1, a. ». 128. 
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in order to oyerthrow the demoniacal kingdom {cfTrohitrai i/Aaf, 
oomp. 1 John iii. 8 ; Luke x. 18 f.)' and to (jast the devil and 
his angels into the lake of fire (Matt xxv. 41 • Rev. xx. 10.) * : 
it followed of course that the demons would recognize him who 
was to pass such a sentence on them *. This, however, might 
be deducted, as an admixture of the opinion of the narrator, 
without damage to the rest of the narrative; but it must first be 
granted admissible to ascribe so extensive a presentient power to 
demoniacal subjects. Now, as it is in the highest degree impro- 
bable that a nervous patient, however intensely excited, should 
recognize Jesus as the Messiah, at a time when he was not be- 
lieved to be such by any one else, perhaps not even by himself; 
and as on the other hand this recognition of the Messiah by 
the demon so entirely agrees with the popular ideas ; — we must 
conjecture that on this point the evangelical tradition is not in 
perfect accordance with historical truth, but has been attuned 
to those ideas *. There was the more inducement to this, the 
more such a recognition of Jesus on the part of the demons 
would redound to his glory. As when adults disowned him, 
praise was prepared for him out of the mouth of babes (Matt, 
xxi. 16.) — as he was convinced that if men were sUent, the 
very stones would cry out (Luke xix. 40.) : so it must appear 
fitting, that when his people whom he came to save would not 
acknowledge him, he should have the involuntary homage of 
demons, whose testimony, since they had only ruin to expect 
firom him, must be impartial, and from their higher spiritual 
nature> was to be relied on. 

* Bibl. Comm. L 296. 

» Comp. Bertholdt, ChrUtol. Jud. §§ 86—41. 

* According to Pesikta in Jalkut Schimoni ii. f. Ivi. 3. (s. Bertholdt, p. 185.) 
Satan recognizes in the same manner the pre-existing Messiah at the foot of the 
throne of Qod with terror, as he qui me et omne* gentiles in infemum prcBcipita' 
turut at, 

* Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 35 : In multis evangdiorum locis homines legos a pravis 
dcemoniJbus agitatos, quumprimum conspexerint Jesum, eum Messiam esse, a nemiTU 
unquam de hoc re coinmonitos, ttatim intelligere. In qua re h€ic nostri scripUyres 
ducH sunt senientia, conseiUaneam esse. Satance sateUUes facile cognovisse Messiam, 
quippe iimgnia de se supplicia aliquando sumturum. 
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In the above history of the cure of a demoniac, we have a 
case of the simplest kind ; the care of the possessed Gadarenes 
on the contrary ■ (Matt. viii. 28 ff. ; Mark v. Iff.; Luke viii. 
26 ff.) is a very complex one, for in this instance we have, 
together with several divergencies of the evangelists, instead of 
one demon, many, and instead of a simple departure of these 
demons, their entrance into a herd of swine. 

After a stormy passage across the sea of Galilee to its eastern 
shore, Jesus meets, according to Mark and Luke, a demoniac 
who lived among the tombs *, and was subject to outbreaks of 
terrific ftiry against himself and others ; according to Matthew, 
there were two. It is astonishing how long harmonists have 
resorted to miserable expedients, such as that Mark and Luke 
mention only one because he was particularly distinguished by 
wildness, or Matthew two, because he included the attendant 
who guarded the maniac ", rather than admit an essential differ- 
ence between the two narratives. Since this step has been 
gained, the preference has been given to the statement of the 
two intermediate evangelists, from the consideration that 
maniacs of this class are generally unsociable ; and the addition 
of a se<;ond demoniac by Matthew has been explained by sup- 
posing that the plurality of the demons spoken of in the narra- 
tives, became in his apprehension a plurahty of demoniacs *. 
But the impossibility that two maniacs should in reality asso- 
ciate themselves, or perhaps be associated merely in the original 
legend, is not so decided as to ftunish in itself a ground for 
preferring the narrative in Mark and Luke to that in Matthew. 
At least if it be asked, which of the two representations could 

* A favourite resort of maniacs^ vid. Lightfoot and Schfittgen, in loc., aud of un- 
clean spirits, vid. rabbinical passages, ap. Wetstein. 

' The notion that the cutting himself with stones which Mark ascribes to the 
demoniac, was an act of penance in lucid moments, belongs to the errors to which 
Olshausen is led by his false opinion of a moral and religious point of riew in rela- 
tion to these phenomena. It is well known, however, that the paroxysms of such 
disorders are precisely the occasions on which a self-destructive fiirj is manifested. 

' Vid. the collection of such explanations, ap. Fritzsche, in Matt. p. 827. 

* Thus Schulz, liber das Abendmahl, s. 809 ; Paulus, in loc. Haae, L. J. § 75. 
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the most easily have been formed from the other by tradition, 
the probabiHty on both sides will be found equal. For if 
according to the above supposition, the plurality of demons 
might give rise to the idea of a plurality of demoniacs, it may 
also be said, conversely: the more accurate representation of 
Matthew^ in which a plurahty of demoniacs as well as of 
demons was mentioned, did not give prominence to the spe- 
cifically extraordinary feature in the case, namely, that one 
man was possessed by many demons ; and as, in order (o ex- 
hibit this, the narrative when reproduced must be so expressed 
as to make it clear that many demons inhabited one man, this 
might easily occasion by degrees the opposition of the de- 
moniac in the singular to the plural number of the demons. 
For the rest, the introduction of Matthew's narrative is concise 
and general, that of the two others circumstantially descriptive ; 
another difference from which the greater originality of the 
latter has been deduced ^^ But it is quite as probable that the 
details which Luke and Mark have in common, namely, that 
the possessed would wear no clothing, broke all fetters, and 
wounded himself with stones, are an arbitrary enlargement on 
the simple characteristic, exceeding Jierce, which Matthew 
gives, with the consequence that no one could pass by that 
way, — as that the latter is a vague abridgment of the former. 

This scene between Jesus and the demoniac or demoniacs 
opens, like the other, with a cry of terror from the latter, who, 
speaking in the person of the possessing demon, exclaims that 
he wishes to have nothing to do with Jesus, the Messiah, from 
whom he has to expect only torment. Two hypotheses have 
been framed, to explain how the demoniac came at once to 
recognise Jesus as the Messiah : according to one, Jesus was 
even then reputed to be the Messiah on the Pereean shore**; 
according to the other, some of those who had come across the 
sea with Jesus had said to the man (whom on account of his 
fierceness no one could come near !) that the Messiah had just 

** Scholx, ot sap. 

*' Schleiennacher, Uber den Lukas, 8. 127. 
VOL. II. B 
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landed at micfa a spot '': but both are alike groundless, for it is 
plain that in this narrative, as in the former, the above featore 
is a product of the Jewish-Christian opinion respecting the 
relation of the demons to the Messiah *'. Here however another 
difference meets us. According to Matthew, the possessed, 
when they see Jesus, cry : What have we to do with thee ? 
Art thou come to torment us? — according to Luke, the 
demoniac faUs at the feet of Jesus and says beseechingly. 
Torment me not; aiii lastly, according to Mark, he runs from 
a distance to meet Jesus, falls at his feet and ai^ures him by 
God not to torment him. Thus we have again a climax : in 
Matthew, the demoniac, stricken with terror, deprecates the 
unwelcome approach of Jesus ; in Luke, he accosts Jesus, when 
amved, as a suppliant ; in Mark, he eagerly runs to meet Jesus, 
while yet at a distance. Those commentators who here take 
Mark's narrative as the standard one, are obliged themselves to 
admit, that the hastening of a demoniac towards Jesus whom 
be all the while dreaded, is somewhat of a contradiction ; and 
they endeavour to relieve themselves of the di£Elculty, by the 
supposition that the man set off to meet Jesus in a lucid mo- 
ment, when he wished to be freed from the demon, but being 
heated by running '*, or excited by the words of Jesus ", he fell 
into the paroxysm in which, assuming the character of the 
demon, he entreated that the expulsion might be suspended. 
But in the closely consecutive phrases of Mark, Seeing — he 
ran — and worshipped — and cried — and said liifv — eipaptt — 
MM 'TrpoasHuvna-e — xal x^aiaf — u^rv there is no trace of a change 
in the state of the demoniac, and the improbability of his repre- 
sentation subsists, for one really possessed, if he had recognised 
the Messiah at a distance, would have anxiously avoided, rather 
than have approached him ; and even setting this aside, it is 
impossible that one who believed himself to be possessed by a 

'» PaulM, L. J. 1, a. 8. 232. 

" Vid. FritMche, in Matth. p. 829. 

" iVatUrliche Geschichte, 2, 174. 

" PauluB, exeg. Handb. 1, 478 ; OUliansen, •. 302, 
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demon immical to God, should adjure Jesus by God, as Mark 
makes the demoniac do ''. If then his narrative cannot be the 
original one, that of Luke which is only so far the simpler that 
it does not represent the demoniac as running towards Jesus 
and adjuring him, is too closely aUied to it to be regarded as 
the nearest to the fact. That of Matthew is without doubt the 
purest, for the terror-stricken question. Art thou come to 
destroy us before the time ^ is better suited to a demon, who, 
as the enemy of the Messiah's kingdom, could expect no for- 
bearance from the Messiah, than the entreaty for clemency in 
Mark and Luke; though Philostratus, in a narrative whicli 
might be regarded as an imitation of this evangelical one, has 
chosen the latter form ". 

From the course of the narratives hitherto, it would appear 
that the demons, in this as in the first narrative, addressed 
Jesus in the manner described, before anything occurred on 
his part; yet the two intermediate evangelists go on to ' 
state, that Jesus had commanded the unclean spirit to come 
out of the man. When did Jesus do this ? The most na- 
tural answer would be : before the man spoke to him. Now 
in Luke the address of the demoniac is so closely connected 
with the word Tr^oas'Trsa-i, he fell down, and then again with 
ara*fa|a^, having cried out, that it seems necessary to place 
the command of Jesus before the cry and the prostration, and 
hence to consider it as their cause. Yet Luke himself rather 
gives the mere sight of Jesus as the cause of those demonstra- 
tions on the part of the demoniac, so that his representation 
leaves us in perplexity as to where the command of Jesus 
should find its place. The case is still worse in Mark, for 
here a similar dependence of the successive phrases thrusts 
back the command of Jesus, even before the word e^pa^Ai, he 
ran, so that we should have to imagine rather strangely that 
Jesus cried to the demon, tlex^e. Come out, from a distance. 

•• Ttu* even Paului, 8. 474, and Olshauien, 8. 803, find surprising. 
*' It is tbe narrative of the manner in which Apollonius of Tyana unmasked a 
demon (eropusa), Tit. Ap. iv. 35 ; np. Baur» s. 145. 

S Z 
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Thus the two intermediate evangelists are in an error with 
regard either to the consecutive particulars that precede the 
command, or to the command itself, and our only question is, 
where may the error be most probably presumed to lie ? Here 
Schleiermacher himself admits, that if in the original narrative 
an antecedent command of Jesus had been spoken of, it would 
have been given in its proper place, before the prayer of the de- 
mons, and as a quotation of the precise words of Jesus; 
whereas the supplementary manner in which it is actually 
inserted, with its abbreviated and indirect form (in Luke; 
Mark changes it after his usual style, into a direct address), is 
a strong foundation for the opinion that it is an explanatory 
addition fiimished by the narrator from his own conjecture **. 
And it is an extremely awkward addition, for it obliges the 
reader to recast his conception of the entire scene. At first the 
pith of the incident seems to be, that the demoniac had instan- 
taneously recognised and supplicated Jesus ; but the narrator 
drops this original idea, and reflecting that the prayer of the 
demon must have been preceded by a severe command from 
Jesus, he corrects his previous omission, and remarks that Jesus 
had given his command in the first instance. 

To their mention of this command, Mark and Luke annex 
the question put by Jesus to the demon: W)Mt is thy name ? 
In reply, a multitude of demons make known their presence, 
and give as their name, Legion, Of this episode Matthew has 
nothing. In the above addition we have found a supplementary 
explanation of the former part of the narrative : what if this 
question and answer were an anticipatory introduction to the 
sequel, and Ukewise the spontaneous production of the legend 
or the narrator ? Let us examine the reasons that render it 
probable : the wish immediately expressed by the demons to 

*• Ut sup. 8. 128. When, however, he accounts for this incorrect supplement of 
Luke's by supposing that his informant, being engaged in the vessel, had remained 
behind, and thus had missed the commencement of the scene with the demoniac, this 
is too kboured an exercise of ingenuity, and pre-snpposes the antiquated opinion, 
that there was the most immediate rektion possible between the erangdical his- 
tories and the fiMts which they report. 
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enter the herd of swine, does not in Matthew pre-suppose a 
multitade of demons in each of the two possessed, since we 
cannot know whether the Hebrews were not able to believe that 
even two demons only could possess a whole herd of swine : but 
a later writer might well think it requisite to make the number 
of the evil spirits equal the number of the swine. Now, what 
a herd is in relation to animals, an army or a division of an 
army is in relation to men, and superior beings, and as it was 
required to express a large division, nothing could more readily 
suggest itself than the Boman legion, which term in Matt, 
xxvi. 58, is applied to angels, as here to demons. But without 
further considering this more precise estimate of the evangelists, 
we must pronounce it inconceivable that several demons had 
set up their habitation in one individual. For even if we had 
attained so far as to conceive how one demon by a subjection of 
the human consciousness could possess himself of a human 
organization, imagination would still fail us to conceive that 
many personal demons could at once possess one man. For as 
possession means nothing else, than that the demon constitutes 
himself the subject of the consciousness, and as consciousness 
can in reality have but one focus, one central point : it is imder 
every condition absolutely inconceivable that several demons 
should at the same time take possession of one man. Manifold 
possession could only exist in the sense of an alternation of 
possession by various demons, and not as here in that of a 
whole army of them dwelling at once in one man, and at once 
departing from him. 

All the narratives agree in this, that the demons (in order, as 
Mark says, not to be sent out of the country, or according to 
Luke> into the deep,) entreated of Jesus permission to enter into 
the herd of swine feeding near ; that this was granted them by 
Jesus ; and that forthwith, owing to their influence, the whole 
herd of swine (Mark, we must not ask on what authority, fixes 
their number at about two thousand) were precipitated into the 
sea and drowned. If we adopt here the point of view taken in 
the gospel narratives, which throughout suppose the existence 
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of red demons, it is yet to be aske<) : how can demons, admit* 
ting even that they can take possession of men, — how, we say, 
can they, being at all events intelligent i^irits, have and obtain 
the wish to enter into brutal forms ? Every religion and phi- 
losophy which rejects the transmigration of souls, must, for the 
same reason, also deny the possibility of this passage of the de- 
mons into swine ; and Olshausen is quite right in classing the 
swine of Gadara in the New Testament with Balaam's ass in 
the Old, as a similar scandal and stumbling block '•. This 
theologian, however, rather evades than overcomes the difficulty, 
by the observation that we are here to suppose, not an entrance 
of the individual demons into the individual swine, but merely 
an influence of all the evil spirits on the swine collectively. 
For the expression, BttrexQilv ciV roig x<>''f o^'f, lo enter into the 
swine, as it stands opposed to the expression, kiiy^J^uv U rou 
ai>9^uvrou, to go out of the man, cannot possibly mean other- 
wise than that the demons were to assume the same relation to 
the swine which they had borne to the possessed man ; besides, 
a mere influence could not preserve them from banishment out 
of the country or into the deep, but only an actual habitation of 
the bodies of the animals : so that the scandal and stumbling 
block remain. Thus the prayer in question cannot possibly 
have been offered by real demons, though it might by Jewish 
maniacs, sharing the ideas of tlieir people. According to these 
ideas it is a torment to evil spirits to be destitute of a corporeal 
envelopement, because without a body they cannot gratify their 
sensual desires '**; if therefore they were driven out of men they 
must wish to enter into the bodies of brutes, and what was bet- 
ter suited to an impure spirit Trvedjuia aKaOa^rov, than an impure 
animal (uov aKaOaprov, like a swine ** ? So far, therefore, it is 
possible that the evangelists might correctly represent the fact, 

« S. 806, Anm. 

•• Clem. Horn. ix. 10. 

'* Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 832. Accnrding to Eisenmenger, 2, 447 ff., the Jew« 
lield that demons generally had a predilection for impure placet, and in Jalkot 
Rubeni f. x. 2. (Wetatein) we find this observation : Anima idoloUUrwrun^, ^ua 
venii a ipiritu imMUfido, vooatur porcut. 
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only, in acoordance with their national ideas, ascribing to the 
demons what should rather have been referred to the madness 
&t the patient. Bat when it is fiirther said that the demons 
actaatly entered the swine, do not the evangelists affirm an 
evident impossibility ? Paulas thinks that the evangelists here 
as overywhere else identify the possessed men with the possess- 
ing demons, and h^ice attribute to the latter die entrance into 
the swine, while in fact it was only the former, who, in obedience 
to their fixed idea, rushed upon the herd^. It is true that 
Matthew's expression awHxdov tig roii x^^f^^d taken alone, 
might be understood of a mere rushing towards the swine ; not 
only however, as Paulus himself must admit, does the word 
iUe\$6vTti in the two other evangelists distinctly imply a real 
entrance into the swine; but also Matthew has like them before 
the word awwx^v, they entered, the expression t^iySifm oi 
iaifAO¥£(j tie demons coming out (se. in rmv aySftivuv out of the 
men) : thus plainly enough distinguishing the demons who 
entered the swine from the men''. Thus our evangelists do not 
in this instance merely relate what actually happened, in the 
colours whi(A it took from the liedse lights of their age; they 
have here a particular, which caimot possibly have happened in 
the manner they allege. 

A new difficulty arises from the effect which the demons are 
said to have produced in the swine. Scarcely had they entered 
them, when they compelled the whole herd to precipitate them* 
selves into the sea. It is reasonably asked, what then did the 
dem<His gain by entering into the animals, if they immediately 
destroyed the bodies of which they had taken possession, and 
thus robbed themselves of the temporary abode for which they 
had so earnestly entreated'* ? The conjecture, that the design 
of the demons in destroying the swine, was to incense the 
minds of their owners against Jesus, which is said to have been 

* " Ut «ip. i. 474, 486. Winer, b. Realw. 1, •. 192. 
** FritxMhe, in Matth. •. 830. 
•* P»ulu», ut iup. 8. 47^ f. 
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the actual result'*, is too far-fetched; the other conjecture that 
the demoniacs, rushing with cries on the herd, together with* 
the flight of their keepers, terrified the swine and chased them 
into the water **, — even if it were not opposed as we have seen 
to the text, — ^would not sufl&ce to explain the drowning of a herd 
of swine amounting to 2,000, according to Mark ; or only a 
numerous herd, according to the general statement of Matthew. 
The expedient of supposing, that in truth it was only a part of 
the herd that was drowned '^, has not the slightest foundation 
in the evangelical narrative. The difficulties connected with 
this point are multiplied hy the natural reflection that the 
drowning of the herd would involve no sUght injury to the 
owners, and that of this injury Jesus was the mediate author. 
The orthodox, bent on justifying Jesus, suppose that the per- 
mission to the demons to enter into the swine was necessary to 
render the cure of the demoniac possible, and, they argue, brutes 
are assuredly to be killed that man may live**; but they do not 
perceive that they thus, in a maimer most inconsistent with 
their point of view, circumscribe the power of Jesus over the 
demoniacal kingdom. Again, it is supposed, that the swine 
probably belonged to Jews, and that Jesus intended to punish 
them for their covetous transgression of the law'*, that he acted 
with divine authority, which often sacrifices individual good to 
higher objects, and by hghtning, hail and inundations causes 
destruction to the property of many men ***, in which case, to 
accuse God of injustice would be absurd •\ But to adopt this 
expedient is to confound, in a way the most inadmissible on 
the orthodox system, Christ's state of humiliation with his state 
of exaltation : it is to depart, in a spirit of mysticism, from the 

«» Olshausen, s. 807. 

•• PauluB, s. 474. 

" PauliM, 8. 486 ; Winer, ut sop. 

•• Olshausen, ut 8up. 

•• Ibid. 

" Ullmann, Uber die UnsUndlichkeit Jesu, in aeinen Studien, 1, 1, ». 61 t 

** Olahausen, ut sup. 
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wise doctrine of Paul, that he was made under the law, ysvo- 
fAcvog ifTTo vo/Aov (Gal. iv. 4.), and that he made himself of no 
reputation laurov iKevu<re (Phil. ii. 7) : it is to make Jesus a 
being altogether foreign to us, since in relation to the moral 
estimate of his actions, it lifts him above the standard of 
humanity. Nothing remains therefore, but to take the natural- 
istic supposition of the rushing of the demoniacs among the 
swine, and to represent the consequent destruction of the latter, 
as something unexpected by Jesus, for which therefore he is 
not responsible**: in the plainest contradiction to the evan- 
gelical account, which makes Jesus, even if not directly cause 
the issue, foresee it in the most decided manner ". Thus there 
appears to attach to Jesus the charge of an injury done to the 
property of another, and the opponents of Christianity have 
long ago made this use of the narrative ' . It must be admitted 
that Pythagoras in a similar case acted far more justly, for when 
he liberated some fish from the net, he indemnified the fisher- 
men who had taken them '*. 

Thus the narrative before us is a tissue of difl&culties, of 
which those relating to the swine are not the slightest. It is 
no wonder therefore that commentators began to doubt the 
thorough historical truth of this anecdote earlier than that of 
most others in the public life of Jesus, and particularly to sever 
the connexion between the destruction of the swine and the 
expulsion of the demons by Jesus. Thus Krug thought that 
tradition had reversed the order of these two facts. The swine 
according to him were precipitated into the sea before the land- 
ing of Jesus, by the storm which raged during his voyage, and 
when Jesus subsequendy wished to cure the demoniac, either 
he himself or one of his followers persuaded the man that his 
demons were already gone into those swine and had hurled them 
into the sea ; which was then believed and reported to be the 

" Paulug. 
" Ullmann. 

•• E. g. WooUton, Disc. 1, p. 32 ff. 
^ ■* Jomblich. vita Pythag. no. 36. ed. Riussling. 
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fact ^'. E. Ch. L. Schmidt makes the swine-h^rds go to meet 
Jesus on his landing ; during which interim many of the un- 
tended swine fall into the sea ; and as ahout this time Jesus had 
commanded the demon to depart from the man, the bystanders 
imagine that the two events ** stood in the relation of cause and 
effect. The prominent part which is played in diese endeavours 
at explanation, by the accidental coincidence of many circum- 
stances, betrays that maladroit mixture of the mythical system 
of interpretation with the natural which characterizes the 
eeurliest attempts, from the mythical point of view. Instead of 
inventing a natural foundation, for which we have nowhere any 
warrant, and which in no degree explains the actual narrative 
in the gospels, adorned as it is with the miraculous ; we must 
rather ask, whether in the probable period of the formation of 
the evangeUcal narratives, there are not ideas to be found from 
which the story of the swine in the history before us might be 
explained ? 

We have already adduced one opinion of that age bearing on 
this point, namely, that demons are unwilling to remain without 
bodies, and that they have a predilection for impure places, 
whence the bodies of swine must be best suited to them : this 
does not however explain why they should have precipitated the 
swine into the water. But we are not destitute of information, 
that will Uirow light on this also. Josephus tells us of a Jewish 
conjuror who cast out demons by forms and means derived from 
Solomon, that in order to convince the bystanders of the reality 
of his expulsions, he set a vessel of water in the neighbour- 
hood of the possessed person, so that the departing demon must 
throw it down and thus give ocular proof to the spectators that 
he was out of the man '". In like manner it is narrated of 
Apollonius of Tyana, that he commanded a demon which 
possessed a young man, to depart with a visible sign, where- 

« 

** In the Abhandlang iiber Gknetische oder formelle Kt'klantngsart der Wonder, 
in Henke's Museum, 1, 8, s. 410 ff. 
•* Exeg. Beitrage, 2, 109 ff. 
" Antiq. Tiii. ii. 5. 
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upon the demon entreated that he might overturn a statue that 
stood near at hand ; which to the great astonishment of the 
q>ectators actually ensued, in the very moment that the demon 
went out of the youth "•. If then the agitation of some near 
object, without visible contact, was held the surest proof of the 
reality of an expulsion of demons: this proof could not be 
wanting to Jesus ; nay, while in the case of Eleazar, the object 
bdng only a little (fAix^ov) removed from the exerciser and the 
patient, the possibility of deception was not altogether excluded, 
Matthew notices in relation to Jesus, more emphatically than 
the two other evangelists, the fact that the herd of swine was 
feeding d^good way off {(Aouc^av), thus removing the last remnant 
of such a possibility. That the object to which Jesus applied 
this jwoof, was from the first said to be a herd of swine, imme- 
diately proceeded from tlie Jewish idea of the relation between 
unclean spirits and animals, but it furnished a welcome oppor- 
tunity for satisfying another tendency of the legend. Not only 
did it behove Jesus to cure ordinary demoniacs, such as the one 
in the history first considered ; he must have succeeded in the 
most difficult cures of this kind. It is the evident object of the 
present narrative, from the very commencement, with its start- 
ling description of the fearftil condition of the Gadarene, to 
represent the cure as one of extreme difficulty. But to make 
it more complicated, the possession must be, not simple, but 
manifold, as in the case of Mary Magdalene, out of whom were 
cast seven demons (Luke viii. 2.), or in the demoniacal relapse 
in which the expelled demon returns with seven worse than 
himself (Matt. xii. 45) ; whence the number of the demons was 
here made, especially by Mark, to exceed by far the probable 
number of a herd. As in relation to an inanimate object, as a 
vessel of water or a statue, the influence of the expelled demons 
could not be more dearly manifested by any means, than by its 
falling over contrary to the h^ff of gravity; so in animals it 
could not be more surely attested in any way, than by their 
drowning themselves contrary to their instinctive desire of U&. 

* Pbilottr. T. Ap. It. 20 ; ap. Baur, ut sap. a. 89. 
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Only by this derivation of our narrative from the oonflaence of 
various ideas and interests of the age, can we explain the above 
noticed contradiction, that the demons first petition for the 
bodies of the swine as a habitation, and immediately after of 
their own accord destroy this habitation. The petition grew, 
as we have said, out of the idea that demons shunned incor- 
poreaUty, the destruction, out of the ordinary test of the reality 
of an exorcism ; — what wonder if the combination of ideas so 
heterogeneous produced two contradictory features in the 
narrative ? 

The third and last circumstantially narrated expulsion of a 
demon has the peculiar feature, that in the first instance the 
disciples in vain attempt the cure, which Jesus then efiects with 
ease. The three synoptists (Matt. xvii. 14 ff. ; Mark ix. 14 fi*. ; 
Luke ix. 37 ff.) unanimously state that Jesus, having descended 
with his three most confidential disciples from the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, found his other disciples in perplexity, because 
they were unable to cure a possessed boy, whom his father had 
brought to them. 

In this narrative also there is a gradation firom the greatest 
simplicity in Matthew, to the greatest particularity of descrip- 
tion in Mark ; and here again this gradation has led to the con- 
clusion that the narrative of Matthew is the farthest frt)m the 
fact, and must be made subordinate to that of the two other 
evangelists *\ In the introduction of the incident in Matthew, 
Jesus, having descended from the mountain, joins the multi- 
tude, (ox^'Oi) whereupon the father of the boy approaches, and 
on his knees entreats Jesus to cure his child ; in Luke, the 
multitude (ox^og) meet Jesus; lasdy, in Mark, Jesus sees 
around the disciples a great multitude, among whom were 
scribes disputing with them ; the people, when they see him, 
run towards him and salute him, he inquires what is the subject 
of dispute, and on this the father of the boy begins to speak. 
Here we have a climax in relation to the conduct of the people : 
in Matthew, Jesus appears to join them by accident ; in Luke, 

*• Schulx, 8. 819. 
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they come to meet him ; and in Mark, they run towards him to 
salute him. The last evangelist has the singular remark : And 
straightway all the people, when they saw him, were greatly 
amazed. What could there possibly be so greatly to amaze the 
people in the arrival of Jesus with some disciples ? This re- 
mains, in spite of all the other means of explanation that have 
been devised, so thorough a mystery, that I cannot find so 
absurd as Fritzsche esteems it, the idea of Euthymius, that 
Jesus, having just descended from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, some of the heavenly radiance which had there shone 
around him was still visible, as on Moses when he came down 
from Sinai (Exod. xxxiv. 29 f.). That among this throng of 
people there were scribes who arraigned the disciples on the 
ground of their failure, and involved them in a dispute, is in 
and by itself quite natural ; but connected as it is with the ex- 
aggerations concerning the behaviour of the multitude, this 
feature also becomes suspicious, especially as the other two 
evangelists have it not ; so that if it can be shown how the nar- 
rator might be led to insert it by a mental combination of his 
own, we shall have sufficient warrant for renouncing it. Shortly 
before (viii. 11.), on the occasion of the demand of a sign from 
Jesus by the Pharisees, Mark says, Sflavro cv^yiiiiv alnS, they 
began to question with him, apparently on the subject of his 
ability to work miracles ; and so here when the disciples show 
themselves unable to perform a miracle, he represents the 
scribes, (the majority of whom belonged to the Pharisaic sect,) as 
a-u^nrovvraq toi^ /AainToig, questioning with the disciples. In 
the succeeding description of the boy's state there is the S6tme 
gradation as to particularity, except that Matthew is the one 
who alone has the expression a-eXnvti^sTai {is lunatic) , which 
it is unfair to make a reproach to him *', since the reference of 
periodical disorders to the moon was not uncommon in the 
time of Jesus *'. Mark alone calls the spirit that possessed the 

*^ As Scbulz appears to do, at sup. 

** See the passages quoted by Paulns, exeg. Handb. 1, b. s. 669, and by Winer, 
1, 8. 191 f. 
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diimb boy (v. 1 7), and deaf (v. 26). The emission of inarticu- 
late sounds by epileptics during their fits, might be regarded as 
the dumbness of the demon, and their incapability of noticing 
any words addressed to them, as his deafness. 

When the father has informed Jesus of the subject of diqpute 
and of the inabiUty of the disciples to relieve the boy, Jesus 
breaks forth into the exclamation, O faithless and perverse 
generation, &c. On a comparison of the close of die narra- 
tive in Matthew, where Jesus, when his disciples ask him why 
they could not cast out the d^Dion, answ^s : Because of your 
unbelief, and proceeds to extol the power of faith, even though 
no larger than a grain of mustard seed, as sufficient to remove 
mountains (v. 19 flf.) : it cannot be doubted that in this expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction Jesus apostrophizes his disciples, in 
whose inability to cast out the demon, he finds a proof of their 
still deficient faith *'. This concluding explanation of the want 
of power in the disciples, by their unbelief, Luke omits : and 
Mark not only imitates him in this, but also interweaves (v. 21 
— 24), a by-scene between Jesus and the father, in which he 
first gives an amplified description of the symptoms of the 
child's malady, drawn partly from Matthew, partly fi-om his own 
resources, and then represents the father, on being required to 
believe, as confessing with tears the weakness of his faith, and 
his desire that it may be strengthened. Taking this together 
with the mention of the disputative scribes, we cannot err in 
supposing the speech of Jesus, O faithless generatioUy &c,, in 
Mark and also in Luke to refer to the people, as distinguished 
fi'om the disciples ; in Mark, more particularly to the father, 
whose imbelief is intimated to be an impediment to the cure, as 
in another case (Matt. ix. 2.), the faith of relatives appears to 
further the desired object. As however both the evangelists 
give this aspect to the circumstances, because they do not here 
give the explanation of the inefficiency of the disciples by their 
unbelief, together with the declaration concerning the power of 
faith to remove mountains : we must inquire whether the con- 

" Thui Fritzsch^, in loc 
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nexion in whieh they place these discourses is more suitable 
than this in which they are inserted by Matthew. In Luke the 
declaration : If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed^ &c., 
(neither he nor Mark has, Because of your unbelief) occurs 
xvii. 5, 6, with only the sUght variation, that instead of the 
mountain a tree is named ; but it is here destitute of any con- 
nexion either with the foregoing or the following context, and 
has the appearance of a short, stray fragment, with an introduc- 
tion, no doubt fictitious (of the same kind as Luke xi. 1 ; xiii. 
23.), in the form of an entreaty from the disciples: Lord, in- 
crease our faith' Mark gives the sentence on the faith which 
removes mountains as the moral of the history of the cursed fig 
tree, where Matthew also has it a second time. But to this 
history the declaration is totally unsuitable, as we shall pre- 
sently see ; and if we are unwilUng to content onrselves with 
ignorance of the occasion on which it was uttered, we must ac- 
cept its connexion in Matthew as the original one, for it is per- 
fectly appropriate to a failure of the disciples in an attempted 
cure. Mark has sought to make the scene more effective by 
other additions, besides this episode with the father ; he teUs us 
that the people ran together that they might observe what was 
passing, that after the expulsion of the demon the boy was as 
one dead, insomuch that many said, he is dead ; but that Jesus, 
taking him by the hand, as he does elsewhere with the dead 
(Matt. ix. 26), lifts him up and restores him to Ufe. 

After the completion of the cure, Luke dismisses the narra- 
tive with a brief notice of the astonishment of the people ; but 
the two first synoptists pursue the subject by making the disci- 
ples, when alone with Jesus, ask him why they were not able to 
cast out the demon ? In Matthew, the immediate reply of 
Jesus accounts for their incapability by their unbelief; but in 
Mark, his answer is. This kind goeth not out hut by prayer 
and fasting, which Matthew also adds after the discourse on 
unbeUef and the power of faith. This seems to be an unfortu- 
nate connexion of Matthew's ; for if fasting and praying were 
necessary for the cure, the disciples, in case they had not pre- 
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viously fasted, could not have cast out the demon even if they 
had possessed the firmest faith **. Whether these two reasons 
given by Jesus for the inability of the disciples can be made 
consistent by the observation, that fasting and prayer are means 
of strengthening faith ** ; or whether we are to suppose with 
Schleiermacher an association of two originally unrelated pas- 
sages, we will not here attempt to decide. That such a spi- 
ritual and corporeal discipline on the part of the exorcist should 
have effect on the possessed, has been held surprising : it has 
been thought with Porphyry **, that it would rather be to the 
purpose that the patient should observe this discipline, and 
hence it has been supposed that the Tr^oa^euxri *«» vrtaTiiay prayer 
and fasting, were prescribed to the demoniac as a means of 
making the cure radical *^. But this is evidently in contradic- 
tion to the text. For if fasting and praying on the part of the 
patient were necessary for the success of the cure, it must have 
been gradual and not sudden, as all cures are which are at- 
tributed to Jesus in the gospels, and as this is plainly enough 
implied to be by the words, kou iOb^aTrtCOfi o Trcui airo tS^ if 05 
£i{e/v)if, and the child wa^ cured from that very hour, in Mat- 
thew, and the word iaaaro he cured, placed between isr£Tift»i<?'f 
H, T. K Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and a^iJwuE *. t. x. 
delivered him again to his father, in Luke. It is true, Paulus 
turns the above expression of Matthew to his advantage, 
for he understands it to mean that from that time forward the 
boy, by the application of the prescribed discipline, gradually 
recovered. But we need only observe the same form of expres- 
sion where it elsewhere occurs as the final sentence in narra- 
tives of cures, to be convinced of the impossibiUty of such an 
interpretation. When, for example, the story of the woman 
who had an issue of blood closes with the remark (Matt ix. 
22.) xat iau^vi vi yuvii cltto tii; Si^a^ shelvng, this will hardly be 

** Schleiennacher, s. 160. 

** Koster, Immanuel, 8. 197 ; Fritesche, in loc. 

« De abstinent ii. p. 204 and 417 f.; Vid. Winer, 1, s. 191. 

*' Paului, exeg. Handb. 2, •. 471 f. 
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translated, et exinde mulier paulatim servabatur : it can only 
mean : servata est {et servatam seprmbuit) ab illo temporis mo- 
mento. Another point to which Paulus appeals as a proof that 
Jesus here commenced a cure which was to be consummated by 
degrees, is the expression of Luke, a'jre^uKBv airov tw Trarfi 
airov, he delivered him again to his father , which, he argues, 
would have been rather superfluous, if it were not intended to 
imply a recommendation to special care. But the more imme- 
diate signification of avoolSufAi is not to deliver or give up, but 
to give back ; and therefore in the above expression the only 
sense is : puerum, quern sanandum acceperat, sanatum 
reddidit, that is, the boy who had fallen into the hands of a 
strange power — of the demon — was restored to the parents as 
their own. Lastly, how arbitrary is it in Paulus to take the ex 
pression ixiro^iCzTai, goeth out, (Matt. •v. 21) in the closer sig- 
nification of a total departure, and to distinguish this from the 
preliminary departure which followed on the bare word of Je- 
sus (v. 18) ! Thus in this case, as in every other, the gospels 
present to us, not a cure which was protracted through days 
and weeks, but a cure which was instantaneously completed by 
one miracle : hence ihQ fasting and prayer cannot be regarded 
as a prescription for the patient. 

With this whole history must be compared an analogous nar- 
rative in 2 Kings iv. 29 flf. Here the prophet Elisha attempts 
to bring a dead child to life, by sending his stafi* by the hands 
of his servant Gehazi, who is to lay it on the face of the child ; 
but this measure does not succeed, and Elisha is obliged in his 
own person to come and call the boy to life. The same relation 
that exists in this Old Testament story between the prophet and 
his servant, is seen in the New Testament narrative between the 
Messiah and his disciples : the latter can do nothing without 
their master, but what was too difficult for them, he efiects with 
certainty. Now this feature is a clue to the tendency of both 
narratives, namely, to exalt their master by exhibiting the dis- 
tance between him and his most intimate disciples ; or, if we 
compile the evangelical narrative before us with that of the 

VOL. II. T 
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demoniacs of Gadara, we may say : the latter case was made 
to appear one of extreme difficulty in itself; the former, by the 
relation in which the power of Jesus, which is adequate to the 
occasion, is placed to the power, of the disciples, which, however 
great in other instances, was here insufficient. 

Of the other more briefly narrated expulsions of demons, the 
cure of a dumb demoniac and of one who was blind also, has 
been already sufficiently examined in connexion with the accus- 
ation of a league with Beelzebub : as also the cure of the wo- 
man who was bowed down, in our general considerations on the 
demoniacs. The cure of the possessed daughter of the Canaan- 
itish woman (Matt. xv. 22 ff. ; Mark vii. 25 ff.) has no further pe- 
culiarity than that it was wrought by the word of Jesus at a dis- 
tance: a point of which we shall speak later. 

According to the evangelical narratives, the attempt of Jesus 
to expel the demon succeeded in every one of these cases. 
Paulus remarks that cures of this kind, although they con- 
tributed more than any thing else to impress the multitude with 
veneration for Jesus, were yet the easiest in themselves, and 
even De Wette sanctions a psychological explanation of the 
cures of demoniacs, though of no others *'. With these opinions 
we cannot but agree ; for if we regard the real character of the 
demoniacal state as a species of madness accompani^ by a con- 
vulsive tendency of the nervous system, we know that psychical 
and nervous disorders are most easily wrought upon by psychi- 
cal influence ; — an influence to which the surpassing dignity of 
Jesus as a prophet, and eventually even as the Messiah himself, 
presented all the requisite conditions. There is, however, a 
marked gradation among these states, according as the psychi- 
cal derangement has more or less fixed itself corporeally, and 
the disturbance of the nervous system has become more or less 
habitual, and shared by the rest of the organization. We 
may therefore lay down the following rule : the more strictly 
the malady was confined to mental derangement, on which 

*• Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, b. s. 438 ; L. J. 1, a. 8. 228 ; De Wette, bibl. 
Dogm. § 222, Anm. c. 
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the word of Jesus might have an immediate moral influence, 
or in a comparatively slight disturbance of the nervous 
system, on which he would be able to act powerfully through 
the medium of the mind, the more possible was it for Jesus by 
his word xoyoi (Matt. viii. 16.), and instantly 'Ka^ax^y^fJ^a 
(Luke xiii. 13.), to put an end to such states: on the other 
hand, the more the malady had already confirmed itself, as a 
bodily disease, the more difficult is it to believe that Jesus was 
able to relieve it in a purely psychological manner and at the 
first moment. From this rule results a second : namely, that 
to any extensive psychological influence on the part of Jesus the 
full recognition of his dignity as a prophet was requisite ; whence 
it follows that at times and in districts where he had long had 
that reputation, he could efieot more in this way than where he 
had it not. 

If we apply these two measures to the cures in the gospels, 
we shall find that the first, viz. that of the demoniac in the 
synagogue at Capernaum, is not, so soon as we cease to con- 
sider the evangelist's narrative of it circumstantially correct, 
altogether destitute of probability. It is true that the words at- 
tributed to the demon seem to imply an intuitive knowledge of 
Jesus ; but this may be probably accounted for by the suppo- 
sition that the widely-spread fame of Jesus in that country, and 
his powerful discourse in the synagogue, had impressed the de- 
moniac with the belief, if not that Jesus was the Messiah, as 
the evangelists say, at least that he must be a prophet : a belief 
that would give efiect to his words. As regards the state of this 
demoniac we are only told of his fixed idea, (that he was pos- 
sessed,) and of his attacks of convulsions; his malady may 
therefore have been of the less rooted kind, and accessible to 
psychological influence. The cure of the Gadarenes is attended 
with more difficulty in both points of view. Firstly, Jesus was 
comparatively litde known on the eastern shore ; and secondly, 
the state of these demoniacs is described as so violent and deep- 
seated a mania, that a word fi-om Jesus could hardly suffice to put 

T 2 
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an end to it. Here therefore the natural explanation of Paulas 
-will not sufiBce, and if we are to regard the narrative as having 
any foundation in fact, we must suppose that the description of 
the demoniac's state, as well as other particulars, has been ex- 
aggerated by the legend. The same judgment must be passed 
in relation to the cure of the boy who was lunatic, since an 
epilepsy which had existed from infancy (Mark v. 21 ) and the 
attacks of which were so violent and regular, must be too 
deeply rooted in the system for the possibility of so rapid and 
purely psychological a cure to be credible. That even dumb- 
ness and a contraction of many years' duration, which we can- 
not with Paulus explain as a mere insane imagination that 
speech or an erect carriage was not permitted *", — that these 
afflictions should disappear at a word, no one who is not co^^ 
mitted to dogmatical opinions can persuade himself Lasdy, 
least of all is it to be conceived, that even without the imposing 
influence of his presence, the miracle- worker could efiect a cure 
at a distance, as Jesus is said to have done on the daughter of 
the Canaanitish woman. 

Thus in the nature of things there is nothing to prevent the 
admission, that Jesus cured many persons who sufibred firom 
supposed demoniacal insanity or nervous disorder, in a psychi- 
cal manner, by the ascendancy of his manner and words (if 
indeed Venturini *® and Kaiser ** are not right in their conjec- 
ture, that patients of this class often beUeved themselves to be 
cured, when in fact the crisis only of their disorder had been 
broken by the influence of Jesus ; and that the evangelists state 
them to -have been cured because they learned nothing further 
of them, and thus knew nothing of their probable relapse). 
But while granting the possibility of many cures, it is evident 
that in this field the legend has not been idle, but has con- 
founded the easier cases, which alone could be cured psycho- 

** Exeg. Handb. in loc. 

«* NatUiliche Geschichte, 2, t. 429. 

»' Bibl. TheoL 1, •. 196. 
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logically, with the most difficult and complicated, to which such 
a treatment was totally inapplicable ^'. Is the refusal of a sign 
on the part of Jesus reconcileable with such a manifestation of 
power as we have above defined, — or must even such cures as can 
be explained psychologically, but which in his age must have 
seemed miracles, be denied in order to make that refusal 
comprehensible ? We will not here put this alternative other- 
wise than as a question. 

If in conclusion we cast a glance on the gospel of John, we 
find that it does not even mention demoniacs and their cure by 
Jesus. This omission has not seldom been turned to the ad- 
vantage of the apostle John, the alleged author, as indicating 
a superior degree of enlightenment *'. If however this apostle did 
not believe in the reality of possession by devils, he must have 
had, as the author of the fourth gospel, according to the ordi- 
nary view of his relation to the synoptical writers, the strongest 
motives for rectifying their statements, and preventing the dis- 
semination of what he held to be a false opinion, by setting the 
cures in question in a true light. But how could the apostle 
John arrive at the rejection of the opinion that the above dis 
eases had their foundation in demoniacal possession ? Accord- 
ing to Josephus it was at that period a popular Jewish opinion, 
from which a Jew of Palestine who, like John, did not visit a 
foreign land until late in life, would hardly be in a condition to 
liberate himself; it was, according to the nature of things and 
the synoptical accounts, the opinion of Jesus himself, John s 
adored master, firom whom the favourite disciple certainly 
would not be inclined to swerve even a hair's breadth. But if 
John shared with his cotemporaries and with Jesus himself the 
notion of real demoniacal possession, and if the cure of de- 
moniacs formed the principal part, nay, perhaps the true 

*• Among the transient disorders on which Jesus may hare acted psychologically, 
we may perhaps number the fever of Peter's mother-in-law, which Jesus is said to 
have cured Matt. viii. 14ff. parall. 

^ It is so more or less by Eichhom, in the allg. Bibliothek, 4, s. 485 ; Herder^ 
Ton Gottes Sohn u. s. f., s. 20; Wegscheider, Binl. in das Evang. Joh. i. 818 ; 
De Wette, bibl. Dogm. § 269. 
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foundation of the alleged miraculous powers of Jesus : how 
comes it that the apostle nevertheless makes no mention of 
them in his gospel ? That he passed oyer them because the 
other evangelists had collected enough of such histories, is 
a supposition that ought by this time to be relinquished, since 
he repeats more than one history of a miracle which they had 
already given ; and if it be said that he repeated these because 
they needed correction, — we have seen, in our examination of 
the cures of demoniacs, that in many, a reduction of them to 
their simple historical elements would be very much in place. 
There yet remains the supposition that, the histories of de- 
moniacs being incredible or offensive to the cultivated Greeks 
of Asia Minor, among whom John is said to have written, he 
left them out of his gospel for the sake of accommodating himself 
to their ideas. But we must ask, could or should an apostle, out 
of mere accommodation to the refined ears of his auditors, with- 
hold so essential a feature of the agency of Jesus ? Certainly 
this silence, supposing the authenticity of the three first gos- 
pels, rather indicates an author who had not been an eye-wit- 
ness of the ministry of Jesus ; or, according to our view, at 
least one who had not at his command the original tradition of 
Palestine, but only a tradition modified by Hellenistic influence, 
in which the expulsions of demons, being less accordant with 
the higher culture of the Greeks, were either totally suppressed 
or kept so far in the background that they might have escaped 
the notice of the author of the gospel. 

§ 94. 

CUKES or LIPIB8. 

Among the sufferers whom Jesus healed, the leprous play a 
prominent part, as might have been anticipated firom the 
tendency of the climate of Palestine to produce cutaneous 
disease. When, according to the synoptical writers, Jesus 
directs the attention of the Baptist's messengers to the actual 
proofs which he had given of his Messiahship (Matt. ix. 6), he 
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addaces, among these, the cleansing of lepers ; when, on the 
first mission of the disciples, he empowers them to perform all 
kinds of miracles, the cleansing of lepers is numbered among 
the first (Matt. x. 8.), and two cases of such cures are narrated 
to us in detail. 

One of these cases is common to all the synoptical writers, 
but is placed by them in two difierent connexions : namely, by 
Matthew, immediately after the delivery of the sermon on the 
mount (viii. 1 ff.) ; by the other evangelists, at some period, not 
precisely marked, at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee (Mark i. 40 ff.; Luke v. 12 ff.). According to the nar- 
ratives, a leper comes towards Jesus, and falling on his knees, 
entreats that he may be cleansed ; this Jesus effects by a touch, 
and then directs the leper to present himself to the priest in 
obedience to the law, that he may be pronounced clean (Lev. 
xiv. 2ff.). The state of the man is in Matthew and Mark 
described simply by the word MTrpog, a leper; but in Luke 
more strongly, by the words, ttaw^ «$ xi^rfaj, full of leprosy, 
Faulus, indeed, regards the being thus replete with leprosy as 
a symptom that the patient was curable (the eruption and peel- 
ing of the leprosy on the entire skin being indicative of the 
healing crisis) ; and accordingly, that commentator represents 
the incident to himself in the following manner. The leper 
applied to Jesus in his character of Messiah for an opinion on 
his state, and, the result being favourable, for a declaration 
that he was clean (?/ BLxu^^ iuvaaai fAi kaOa^la-ai) , which might 
either spare him an application to the priest, or at all events 
give him a consolatory hope in making that application. Jesus 
expressing himself ready to make the desired examination, 
(dfA«,) stretched out his hand, in order to feel the patient, 
without allowing too near an approach while he was possibly 
still capable of communicating contagion ; and after a careful 
examination, he expressed, as its result, the conviction that the 
patient was no longer in a contagious state {fta9apii79mt), 
whereupon quickly and easily (tvdiaf) the leprosy actually dis- 
appeared'. 

* Exeg. Handb., 1, b, s. 698 ff. 
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Here, in the first place, the supposition that the leper was 
precisely at the crisis of healing is foreign to the text, which 
in the two first evangelists speaks merely of leprosy, while the 
TX)}f u? ^Jw^ag of the third can mean nothing else than the Old 
Testament expression ^^'^*? -^^^j (Exod. iv. 6; Num. 
xii. 10 ; 2 Kings v. 27.), which, according to the connexion in 
every instance, signifies the worst stage of leprosy. That the 
word Kada^i^Biv in the Hebraic and Hellenistic use of the Greek 
language, might also mean merely to pronounce clean is not to 
be denied, only it must retain the signification throughout the 
passage. But that after having narrated that Jesus had said. 
Be thou clean, xaBa^UBnri^ Matthew should have added real 
EuOecoi kxaBa^ijQvi h, t. k in the sense that thus the sick man was 
actually pronounced clean by Jesus, is, firom the absurd 
tautology such an interpretation would introduce, so incon- 
ceivable, that we must here, and consequendy throughout the 
narrative, understand the word xa9a^l(£(T6ni of actual cleansing. 
It is suflBcient to remind the reader of the expressions Mvfo] 
HaQjLpl^ovTai, the lepers are cleansed^ (Matt. xi. 5,) and MirpoU 
xaQapi(£T£ cleanse the lepers (Matt. x. 8.), where neither can 
the latter word signify merely to pronoimce clean, nor can it 
have another meaning than in the narrative before us. But the 
point in which the natural interpretation the most plainly 
betrays its weakness, is the disjunction of Oi^^Uy I unlly firom 
xa9a^la9fiTi, be thou clean. Who can persuade himself that 
these words, united as they are in all the three narratives, were 
separated by a considerable pause — that 9U(u was spoken during 
or more properly before the manipulation, KaBa^ia^mi after, 
when all the evangelists represent the two words as having been 
uttered by Jesus without separation, whilst he touched the 
leper ? Surely, if the alleged sense had been the original one, 
at least one of the evangelists, instead of the words, Tn^ato abrou 
*ly\(Toifi \kya)v' flfXcu, Ha9aptjdnri, Jesus touched him, saying ^ I 
will, be thou clean, would have substituted the more accurate 
expression 6 *I. aTTBH^lvaro' di^ft), xa] a^a(A%voi aurou uttV xa9a- 
piahri. Jesus answered, I will; and having touched him, 
said: be thou clean. But if HaQa^tcrdtiTi was spoken in one 
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breath with Oixoi, so that Jesus announces the cleansing simply 
as a result of his will without any intermediate examination, 
the former word cannot possibly signify a mere declaration of 
cleanness, to which a previous examinatidn would be requisite, 
and it must signify an actual making clean. It follows, there- 
fore, that the word a7rrt(r9ai in this connexion is not to be 
understood of an exploratory manipulation, but, as in all other 
narratiyes of the same class, of a curative touch. 

In support of his natural explanation of this incident, Paulus 
appeals to the rule, that invariably the ordinary and regular is 
to be presupposed in a narrative where the contrary is not ex- 
pressly indicated ''. But this rule shares the ambiguity which 
is characteristic of the entire system of natural interpretation, 
since it leaves undecided what is ordinary and regular in our 
estimation, and what was so in the ideas of the author whose 
writings are to be explained. Certainly, if I have a Gibbon 
before me, I must in his narratives presuppose only natural 
causes and occurrences when he does not expressly convey the 
contrary, because to a writer of his cultivation, the supernatural 
is at the utmost only conceivable as a rare exception. But the 
case is altered when I take up an Herodotus, in whoso mode of 
thought the intervention of higher powers is by no means un- 
usual and out of rule ; and when I am considering a collection 
of anecdotes which are the product of Jewish soil, and the 
object of which is to represent an individual as a prophet of the 
highest rank — as a man in the most intimate connexion with 
the Deity, to meet with the supernatural is so completely a 
thing of course, that the rule of the rationalists must here be 
reversed, and we must say: where, in such narratives, import- 
ance is attached to results which, regarded as natural, would 
have no importance whatever, — there, supernatural causes must 
be expressly excluded, if we are not to presuppose it the 
opinion of the narrator that such causes were in action. More- 
over, in the history before us, the extraordinary character of 
>the incident is sufficiently indicated by the statement, that the 
* (Jt tup, a. 705; and elfewhere. 
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leprosy left the patient immediately on the word of Jesus. 
Paulus, it is true, contrives, as we have already observed, to 
interpret this statement as implying a gradual, natural healing, 
on the ground that euBBajg^ the word by which the evangelists 
determine the time of the cure, signifies, according to the dif- 
ferent connexions in which it may occur, in one case imme- 
diately, in another merely soon, and unobstructedlp. Granting 
this, are we to imderstand the words ^Mug kic^aMv avrov, which 
follow in close connexion in Mark (v. 43), as signifying that 
soon and without hindrance Jesus sent the cleansed leper away? 
Or is the word to be taken in a different sense in two con- 
secutive verses ? 

We conclude, then, that in the intention of the evangelical 
writers the instantaneous disappearance of the leprosy in con- 
sequence of the word and touch of Jesus, is the fact on which 
their narratives turn. Now to represent the possibility of this 
to one's self is quite another task theui to imagine the instan- 
taneous release of a man under the grasp of a fixed idea, or a 
permanently invigorating impression on a nervous patient 
Leprosy, firom the thorough derangement of the animal 
fluids of which it is the symptom, is the most obstinate and 
malignant of cutaneous diseases ; and that a skin corroded by 
this malady should by a word and touch instantly become pure 
and healthy, is, from its involving the immediate effectuation of 
what would require a long course of treatment, so incon- 
ceivable ', that every one who is firee from certain prejudices (as 
the critic ought always to be) must involuntarily be reminded 
by it of the realm of fable. And in the fabulous region of 
oriental and more particularly of Jewish legend, the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of leprosy presents itself the first 
thing. When Jehovah endowed Moses, as a preparation for 
his mission into Egypt, with the power of working all kinds of 
signs, amongst other tokens of this gift he commanded him to 
put his hand into his bosom, and when he drew it out again, it 
was covered with leprosy ; again he was commanded to put it 
• Compare Ease, L.J. $ 86. 
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into his bosom, and on drawing it out a second time it was 
once more clean (Exod. iv. 6, 7.). Subsequently, on account 
of an attempt at rebellion against Moses, his sister Miriam was 
suddenly stricken with leprosy, but on the intercession of Moses 
was soon healed (Num. xii. lOff.). Above all, among the 
miracles of the prophet £Usha the cure of a leper plays an 
important part, and to this event Jesus himself refers (Luke 
iv. 27.). The Syrian General Naaman, who suffered from 
leprosy, apphed to the Israehtish prophet for his aid ; the latter 
sent to him the direction to wash seven times in the river 
Jordan, and on Naaman's observance of this prescription the 
leprosy actually disappeared, but was subsequently transferred 
by the prophet to his deceitful servant Gehazi (2 Kings v.). 
I know not what we ought to need beyond these Old Testament 
narratives to account for the origin of the evangelical anecdotes. 
What the first Goel was empowered to do in the frdfilment of 
Jehovah's commission^ the second Goel must also be able to 
perform, and the greatest of prophets must not fall short of the 
achievements of any one prophet. If then, the cure of leprosy 
was without doubt included in the Jewish idea of the Messiah; 
the Christians, who believed the Messiah to have really appeared 
in the person of Jesus, had a yet more decided inducement to 
glorify his history by such traits, taken from the mosaic and 
prophetic legend ; with the single difference that, in accordance 
with the mild spirit of the New Covenant (Luke ix. 65 f.) they 
dropped the punitive side of the old miracles. 

Somewhat more plausible is the appeal of the rationalists to 
the absence of an express statement, that a miraculous cure of 
the leprosy is intended in the narrative of the ten lepers, given 
by Luke alone (xvii. 12 ff.). Here neither do the lepers ex- 
pressly desire to be cured, their words being only, Have mercy 
on us ; nor does Jesus utter a command directly referring to 
such a result, for he merely enjoins them to show themselves to 
the priests : and the rationalists avail themselves of this indi- 
rectness in his reply, as a help to their supposition, that Jesus, 
after ascertaining the state of the patients, encouraged them to 
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subject themselves to the examination of the priests^ which re- 
sulted in their being pronounced clean, and the Samaritan re- 
turning to thank Jesus for his encouraging advice*. But mere 
advice does not call forth so ardent a demonstration of gratitude 
as is here described by the words iirta-tv i'x\ v^oa-u'^oif, he feU 
down on his face ; still less could Jesus desire that because his 
advice had had a favourable issue, all the ten should have re- 
turned, and returned to glorify God — for what ? that he had 
enabled Jesus to give them such good advice ? No : a more 
real service is here presupposed ; and this the narrative itself 
implies, both in attributing the return of the Samaritan to his 
discovery that he was healed (/3«v on laOn), and in making 
Jesus indicate the reason why thanks were to be expected from 
all, by the words : ovx) o) iUa ixaBa^la-^ncav ; Were there not 
ten cleansed^ Both these expressions can only by an ex- 
tremely forced interpretation be made to imply, that because the 
lepers saw the correctness of the judgment of Jesus in pro- 
nouncing them clean, one of them actually returned to thank 
him, and the others ought to have returned. But that which is 
most decisive against the natural explanation is this sentence : 
And as they went they were cleansed, h tu ifnayeiv avroug 
iMa9a^i(T9naav. If the narrator intended, according to the 
above interpretation, merely to say : the lepers having gone to 
the priest, and showed themselves to him, were pronounced 
clean; he must at least have said: Tro^euOBviei i)ta6a^i<T9n(rav, 
having made the journey, they were cleansed, whereas the de- 
liberate choice of the expression iv taJ iTraysiv (while in the act 
of going), incontestably shows that a healing effected during the 
journey is intended. Thus here also we have a miraculous 
cure of leprosy, which is burdened with the same difficulties 
as the former anecdote ; the origin of which is, however, as 
easily explained. 

But in this narrative there is a peculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from the former. Here there is no simple cure, nay, 
the cure does not properly form the main object of the narra- 
« Paultti, L. J. 1, b. t. 68. 
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taye : this lies rather in the different conduct of the cored, and 
the question of Jesus, were there not ten cleansed, &c., (v. 17.) 
forms the point of the whole, which thus closes altogether 
morally, and seems to have heen narrated for the sake of the 
instruction conveyed *. That the one who appears as a model 
of thankfulness happens to be a Samaritan, cannot pass without 
remark, in the narrative of the evangelist who alone has the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. As there two Jews, a priest 
and a Levite, show themselves pitiless, while a Samaritan, on 
the contrary, proves exemplarily compassionate : so here, nine 
unthankful Jews stand contrasted with one thankful Samaritan. 
May it not be then (in so far as the sudden cure of these 
lepers cannot be historical) that we have here, as well as there, a 
parable pronounced by Jesus, in which he intended to represent 
gratitude, as in the other case compassion, in the example of 
a Samaritan ? It would then be with the present narrative as 
some have maintained it to be with the history of the tempta- 
tion. But in relation to this we have both shown, and given 
the reason, that Jesus never made himself immediately figure in 
a parable, and this he must have done if he had given a narra- 
tive of ten lepers once healed by him. If then we are not 
inclined to relinquish the idea that something originally para- 
bolic is the germ of our present narrative, we must represent the 
case to ourselves thus : from the legends of cures performed by 
Jesus on lepers, on the one hand ; and on the other, from para- 
bles in which Jesus (as in that of the compassionate Sa- 
maritan) presented individuals of this hated race as models of 
various virtues, the Christiau legend wove this narrative, which 
is therefore partly an account of a miracle and partly a pa- 
rable. 

§ 96. 

CURIS OF THE BUND. 

One of the first places among the sufferers cured by Jesus is 
filled (also agreeably to the nature of the climate') by the 

^ Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 215. 
» Vid. Winer, Realw. Art. Blinde. 
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blind, of whose cure again we read not only in the general 
descriptions which are given by the evangelists (Matt. xv. 30 f. ; 
Luke vii. 21.), and by Jesus himself (Matt. xi. 6.), of his 
messianic works, but also in some detailed narratives of par- 
ticular cases. We have indeed more of these cures than of the 
kind last noticed, doubtless because blindness, as a malady 
affecting the most delicate and complicated of organs, admitted 
a greater diversity of treatment. One of these cures of the 
blind is common to all the synoptical writers ; the others (with 
the exception of the blind and dumb demoniac in Matthew, 
whom we need not here reconsider) are respectively pecuUar to 
the first, second, and fourth evangehsts. 

The narrative common to all the three synoptical writers is 
that of a cure of blindness wrought by Jesus at Jericho, on his 
last journey to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 29. parall.): but there are 
important differences both as to the object of the cure, Matthew 
having two blind men, the two other evangehsts only one ; and 
also as to its locality, Luke making it take place on the en- 
trance of Jesus into Jericho, Matthew and Mark on his 
departure out of Jericho. Moreover the touching of the eyes, by 
which, according to the first evangelist, Jesus effected the cure, 
is not mentioned by the two other narrators. Of these differ- 
ences the latter may be explained by the observation, that 
though Mark and Luke are silent as to the touching, they do 
not therefore deny it : the first, relative to the number cured, 
presents a heavier difficulty. To remove this it has been said 
by those who give the prior authority to Matthew, that one of 
the two bUnd men was possibly more remarkable than the 
other, on which account he alone was retained in the first tra- 
dition*; but Matthew, as an eye-witness, afterwards supplied the 
second blind man. On this supposition Luke and Mark do 
not contradict Matthew, for they nowhere deny that another 
besides their single blind man was healed ; neither does Mat- 
thew contradict them, for where there are two, there is also 
one ^. But when the simple narrator speaks of one individual 

• (jratz. Comm. %. Matth. 2, 8. 828. 
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in whom something extraordinary has happened, and even^ like 
Mark, mentions his name, it is plain that he tacitly contradicts 
the statement that it happened in two individuals — to contra- 
dict it expressly there was no occasion. Let us turn then to 
the other side and, taking the singular number of Mark and 
Luke as the original one, conjecture that the informant of Mat- 
thew (the latter being scarcely on this hypothesis an eye-wit- 
ness) probably mistook the blind man's guide for a second blind 
man '. Hereby a decided contradiction is admitted, while to 
account for it an extremely improbable cause is superfluously in- 
vented. The third difference relates to the place ; Matthew and 
Mark have sx'x-o^evofAivtav a'Tto, as they departed from^ Luke, iv tS 
syyUetv sig 'h^ixiiy as they came nigh to Jericho. If there be any 
whom the words themselves fail to convince that this difference 
is irreconeileable, let them read the forced attempts to render 
these passages consistent with each other which have been 
made by commentators from Grotius down to Paulus. 

Hence it was a better expedient which the older harmonists * 
adopted, and which has been approved by some modem critics *. 
In consideration of the last-named difference, they here dis- 
tinguished two events, and held that Jesus cured a blind man 
first on his entrance into Jericho (according to Luke), and then 
again on his departure from that place (according to Matthew 
and Luke). Of the other divergency, relative to the number, 
these harmonists believed that they had disencumbered them- 
selves by the supposition that Matthew connected in one event 
the two blind men, the one cured on entering and the other 
on leaving Jericho, and gave the latter position to the cure of 
both. But if so much weight is allowed to the statement of Mat- 
thew relative to the locality of the cure, as to make it, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Mark, a reason for supposing two cures, one at 
each extremity of the town, I know not why equal credit should 
not be given to his numerical statement, and Storr appears to 

' Paulus, exeg. Hondb. 8, a. s. 44. 

* Schulz, Anmerkungen zu Michaelis, 2, s. 105. 

» Sifcffert, ut sup. s. 104. 
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me to proceed more consistently when, allowing equal weight to 
both differences, he supposes that Jesus on his entrance into 
Jericho, cured one blind man (Luke) and subsequently on his 
departure, two (Matthew) •. The claim of Matthew is thus 
fully vindicated, but on the other hand that of Mark is denied. 
For if the latter be associated with Matthew, as is here the case, 
for the sake of his locality, it is necessary to do violence to his 
numerical statement, which taken alone would rather require 
him to be associated with Luke ; so that to avoid impeaching 
either of his statements, which on this system of interpretation 
is not admissible, his narrative must be equally detached from 
that of both the other evangelists. Thus we should have three 
distinct cures of the blind at Jericho: 1st, the cure of one 
bUnd man on the entrance of Jesus, 2nd, that of another on his 
departure, and 3rd, the cure of two blind men, also during the 
departure ; in all, of four blind men. Now to separate the second 
and third cases is indeed difficult. For it will not be main- 
tained that Jesus can have gone out by two different gates at 
the same time, and it is nearly as difficult to imagine that 
having merely set out with the intention of leaving Jericho, he 
returned again into the town, and not until afterwards took his 
final departure. But, viewing the case more generally, it is 
scarcely an admissible supposition, that three incidents so en- 
tirely similar thus fell together in a group. The accumulation 
of cures of the blind is enough to surprise us ; but the behaviour 
of the companions of Jesus is incomprehensible; for after 
having seen in the first instance, on entering Jericho, that they 
had acted in opposition to the designs of Jesus by rebuking 
the blind man for his importunity, since Jesus called the 
man to him, they nevertheless repeated this conduct on the 
second and even on the third occasion. Storr, it is true, is not 
disconcerted by this repetition in at least two incidents of this 
kind, for he maintains that no one knows whether those who had 
enjoined silence on going out of Jericho were not altogether 
different persons from those who had done the like on entering 

' Ueber den Zweck der evang. Geschichtc und der Briefe Joh. t. 845. 
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the town : indeed, supposing them to be the same, sach a repe- 
tition of conduot which Jesus had implicitly disapproved, how 
ever unbecoming, was not therefore impossible, since eyen the 
disciples who had been present at the first miraculous feeding, 
yet asked, before the second, whence bread could be had tot 
such a multitude ? — but this is merely to argue the reality of 
one impossibility fix)m that of another, as we shall presently see 
when we enter on the consideration of the two miraculous feed- 
ings. Further, not only the conduct of the followers of Jesus, 
but also almost every feature of the incident must have been 
repeated in the most extraordinary manner. In the one case as 
in the other, the blind men cry, Have mercy upon us, (or me,) 
thou son of Damd; then (after silence has been enjoined on 
them by the spectators) Jesus commands that they should be 
brought to him : he next asks what they will that he should do 
to them ; they andwer, that we may receive our sight ; he com- 
pUes with their wish, and they grateftiUy follow him. That all 
this was so exactly repeated thrice, or even twice, is an impro- 
bability amounting to an impossibility ; and we must suppose, 
according to the hypothesis adopted by Sieffert in such cases, 
a legendary assimilation of different facts, or a traditionary 
variation of a single occurrence. If, in order to arrive at a de- 
cision, it be asked : what could more easily happen, when once 
the intervention of the legend is presupposed, than that one 
and the same history should be told first of one, then of several, 
first of the entrance, then of the departure ? it will not be ne- 
cessary to discuss the other possibility, since this is so incom- 
parably more probable that there cannot be even a mo- 
mentary hesitation in embracing it as real. But in thus re- 
ducing the number of the facts, we must not with Sieffert stop 
short at two, for in that case not only do the difficulties with 
r6q>ect to the repetition of the same incident remain, but we 
fall into a want of logical sequency in admitting one divergency 
(in the number) as unessential, for the sake of removing 
another (in the locality). If it be further asked, supposing 
only one incident to be here narrated, which of the several nar- 

VOL. II. u 
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radves is the original one ? the statements as to the locality 
will not aid us in coining to a decision ; for Jesus might just as 
well meet a Mind man on entering as on leaving Jericho. The 
difference in the number is more likely to furnish us with a 
basis for a decision, and it will be in favour of Mark and Luke, 
who have each only one blind man ; not, it is true, for the rea- 
son alleged by Schleiermacher^, namely, that Mark by his men- 
tion of the blind man s name, evinces a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances ; for Mark, from his propensity to 
individualize out of his own imagination, ought least of all to 
be trusted with respect to names which are given by him alone. 
Our decision is founded on another circumstance. 

It seems probable that Matthew was led to add a second 
blind man by his recollection of a previous cure of two blind 
men narrated by him alone (ix. 27 ff). Here, likewise when Je- 
sus is in the act of departure, — from the place, namely, where he 
had raised the ruler's daughter, — two blind men foUow him, 
(those at Jericho are sitting by the way side,) and in a similar 
maimer cry for mercy of the Son of David, who here also, as in 
the other instance, according to Matthew, immediately cures 
them by touching their eyes. With these similarities there are 
certainly no slight divergencies ; nothing is here said of an in- 
junction to the blind men to be silent, on the part of the com- 
panions of Jesus ; and, while at Jericho Jesus immediately calls 
the blind men to him, in the earlier case, they come in the first 
instance to him when he is again in the house ; further, while 
there he asks them, what they will have him to do to them ? 
here he asks, if they believe him able to cure them ? Lastly, 
the prohibition to tell what had happened, is peculiar to the 
earlier incident. The two narratives standing in this relation 
to each other, an assimilation of them might have taken place 
thus : Matthew transferred the two blind men and the touch of 
Jesus from the first anecdote to the second ; the form of the 
appeal from the blind men, from the second to the first. 

' Ut wip. 8. 237. 
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The two histories, as they are given, present hut few data for 
a natural explanation. Nevertheless the rationaUstic comment- 
ators have endeavoured to frame such an explanation. When 
Jesus in the earher occurrence asked the hUnd men whether they 
had confidence in his power, he wished, say they, to ascertain 
whether their trust in him would remain firm during the opera- 
tion, and whether they would punctually observe his further 
prescriptions ' ; having then entered the house, in order to be 
firee from interruption, he examined, for the first time, their dis- 
ease, and when he found it curable, (according to Venturini * 
it was caused by the fine dust of that country,) he assured the 
sufferers that the result should be according to the measure of 
their faith. Hereupon Paulus merely says briefly, that Jesus 
removed the obstruction to their vision ; but he also must have 
imagined to himself something similar to what is described in 
detail by Venturini, who makes Jesus anoint the eyes of the 
blind men with a strong water prepared beforehand, and thus 
cleanse them from the irritating dust, so that in a short time 
their sight returned. But this natural explanation has not the 
slightest root in the text ; for neither can ihe faith {'Jrigrtf) re- 
quired from the patient imply anything else than, as in all 
similar cases, trust in the miraculous power of Jesus, nor can 
the word n^^aro he touched, signify a surgical operation, but 
merely that touch which appears in so many of the evangelical 
curative miracles, whether as a sign or a conductor of the heal- 
ing power of Jesus ; of ftirther prescriptions for the completion 
of the cure there is absolutely nothing. It is not otherwise with 
the cure of the blind at Jericho, where, moreover, the two mid- 
dle evangeUsts do not even mention the touching of the eyes. 

If then, according to the meaning of the narrators, the blind 
instantaneously receive their sight as a consequence of the sim- 
ple word or touch of Jesus, there are the same difficulties to be 
encountered here as in the former case of the lepers. For a dis- 
ease of the eyes, however sUght, as it is only engendered 

* Paulas, L. J. 1, a. 8. 249. 

* Natilrl. Qeach. de> Propheten von Nag. 2, t. 210. 
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gradually by the reiterated action of the disturbing cause, is 
still less likely to disappear on a word or a touch ; it requires 
very complicated treatment, partly surgical, partly medical, and 
this must be pre-eminently the case with blindness, supposing 
it to be of a curable kind. How should we represent to our- 
selves the sudden restoration of vision to a blind eye by a word 
or a touch ? as purely miraculous and magical ? That would 
be to give up thinking on the subject. As magnetic ? There is no 
precedent of magnetism having influence over a disease of this 
nature. Or, lastly, as psychical ? But blindness is something 
so independent of the mental life, so entirely corporeal, that the 
idea of its removal at all, still less of its sudden removal by 
means of a mental operation is not to be entertained. We must 
therefore acknowledge that an historical conception of these 
narratives is more than merely difficult to us ; and we proceed 
to inquire whether we cannot show it to be probable that 
legends of this kind should arise unhistorically. 

We have already quoted the passage in which, according to 
the first and third gospels, Jesus in reply to the n^ssengers of 
the Baptist who had to ask him whether he were the if^o/tAero^, 
(he that should comey) appeals to his works. Now he here 
mentions in the very first place the ciure of the blind, a signifi- 
cant proof that this particular miracle was expected fi*om the 
Messiah, his words being taken from Is. xxxv. 5, a prophecy 
interpreted messianically; and in a rabbinical passage above 
cited, among the wonders which Jehovah is to perform in the 
messianic times, this is enumerated, that he oculoa cacorum 
aperiet, id quod per Elisam fecit '^ Now EUsha did not cure 
a positive blindness, but merely on one occasion opened the 
eyes of his servant to a perception of the supersensual world, 
and on another, removed a blindness which had been inflicted 
on his enemies in consequence of his prayer (2 Kings vi. 
17 — 20). That these deeds of Elisha were conceived, doubt- 
less with reference to the passage of Isaiah, as a real opening 

»• Vid. Vol. r. p. 81. note. 
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of the eyes of the blind, is proved by the above rabbinical pas- 
sage, and hence cures of the blind were expected from the 
Messiah ". Now if the Christian community, proceeding as it 
did from the bosom of Judaism, held Jesus to be the messianic 
personage, it must manifest the tendency to ascribe to 
him every messianic predicate, and therefore the one in 
question. 

The narrative of the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, and 
that of the cure of a man that was deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, which are both peculiar to Mark, (viii. 
22 ff. ; vii. 32 ff.), and which we shall therefore consider together, 
are the especial favourites of all rationalistic commentators. If, 
they exclaim, in the other evangelical narratives of cures, the 
accessory circumstances by which the facts might be explained 
were but preserved as they are here, we could prove historically 
that Jesus did not heal by his mere word, and profound in- 
vestigators might discover the natural means by which his cures 
were effected ""1 And in fact chiefly on the ground of these 
narratives, in connexion with partictdar features in other parts 
of the second gospel, Mark has of late been represented, even 



" Elsewhere also we find proof tliat in those times the power of effecting miracu- 
lous cures, especially of hlindness, was commonly ascribed to men who were regarded 
as favourites of the Deity. Thus Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81, and Suetonius, Yespas. vii. 
tell us, that in Alexandria a blind man applied to Vespasian, shortly after he was 
made emperor, alleging that he did so by the direction of the god Serapis^ with the 
entreaty that he would cure him of his blindness by wetting his eyes with his spittle. 
Vespasian complied, and the result was that the blind man immediately had his sight 
restored. As Tacitus attests the truth of this story in a remarkable manner, Pau- 
lus is probably not wrong in regarding the af&ir as the contrivance of adulatory 
priests, who to procure for the emperor the feme of a miracle- worker, and by this 
means to secure his &vour on behalf of their god by whose counsel the event was 
occasioned, hired a man to simulate blindness. Ex. Handb. 2, s. 56 f. However 
this may be, we see from the narrative what was expected, even beyond the limits of 
Palestine, of a man who, as Tacitus here expresses himself concerning Vespasian, 
enjoyed favor e ccelis and an indinaiio numxnum. 

*' These are neariy the words of Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 812, 891. 
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by theologians who do not greatly favour this method of inter- 
pretation, as the patron of the naturalistic system ". 

In the two cures before us, it is at once a good augury for 
the rationalistic commentators that Jesus takes both the patients 
apart from the multitude, for no other purpose, as they believe, 
than that of examining their condition medically, and ascertain- 
ing whether it were susceptible of relief. Such an examination 
is, according to these commentators, intimated by the evan- 
gelist himself, when he describes Jesus as putting his fingers 
into the ears of the deaf man, by which means he discovered 
that the dea&ess was curable, arising probably from the hard- 
ening of secretions in the ear, and hereupon, also with the 
finger, he removed the hindrance to hearing. Not only are the 
words, he put his fingers into his ears, effaxt roug faxTuKovi tig 
ra Sruy interpreted as denoting a surgical operation, but the 
words, he touched his tongue iyi^aro rH; yxei<r(rvig, are supposed to 
imply that Jesus cut the ligament of the tongue in the degree 
necessary to restore the pliancy which the organ had lost. In 
like manner, in the case of the blind man, the words, u^hen he 
had put his hands upon him, iin^ug rag xf<f«? avTu, are ex- 
plained as probably meaning that Jesus by pressing the eyes of 
the patient removed the crystalline lens which had become 
opaque. A further help to this mode of interpretation is found 
in the circumstance that both to the tongue of the man who 
had an impediment in his speech, and to the eyes of the blind 
man, Jesus applied spittle. Saliva has in itself, particularly in 
the opinion of ancient physicians '*, a salutary eflfect, on the 
eyes; as, however, it in no case acts so rapidly as instan- 
taneously to cure blindness oud a defect in the organs of speech, 
it is conjectured, with respect to both instances, that Jesus used 
the saliva to moisten some medicament, probably a caustic 

** De Wettc, Beitrag xur Charakteristik des Evangeliiten Harkoi, in UUmaim'g 
und Umbreit'i Studien, 1, 4, 789 ff. Gomp. Kiister, Imnianuel, s. 72. On the 
other hand : comp. De Wette's exeg. Handb. 1, 2, s. 148 f. 

^* Pliny, H. N. xxriii. 7, and other passages in Wetsttin. 
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powder ; that the blind man only heard the spitting and saw 
nothing of the mixture of the medicaments, and that the deaf 
man, in accordance with the spirit of the age, gave little heed 
to the natural means, or that the legend did not preserve them. 
In the narrative of the deaf man the cure is simply stated, but 
that of the blind man is yet further distinguished, by its repre- 
senting the restoration of his sight circumstantially, as gradual. 
After Jesus had touched the eyes of the patient as above men- 
tioned, he asked him if he saw aught; not at all, observes 
Faulus, in the maimer of a miracle-worker, who is sure of the 
result, but precisely in the manner of a physician, who after 
performing an operation endeavours to ascertain if the patient is 
benefited. The blind man answers that he sees, but first in- 
distinctly, so that men seem to him like trees. Here apparently 
the rationaUstic commentator may triumphantly ask the ortho- 
dox one : if divine power for the working of cures stood at the 
command of Jesus, why did he not at once cure the blind man 
perfectly ? If the disease presented an obstacle which he was 
not able to overcome, is it not clear firom thence that his power 
was a finite, ordinarily human power ? Jesus once more puts 
his hands on the eyes of the blind man, in order to aid the 
effect of the first operation, and only then is the cure com- 
pleted". 

The complacency of the rationalistic commentators in these 
narratives of Mark, is liable to be disturbed by the frigid 
observation, that, here abo, the circumstances which are re- 
quisite to render the natural explanation possible are not given 
by the evangelists themselves, but are interpolated by the said 
commentators. For in both cures Mark furnishes the saliva 
only ; the efficacious powder is infused by Paulus and 
Venturini : it is they alone who make the introduction of the 
fingers into the ears first a medical examination and then an 
operation ; and it is they alone who, contrary to the significa- 
tion of language, explain the words e^riTidiva* rij x^^p**^ «^< 

>* Pauloi, at tnp. s. 312 f. 892 ff. ; Natiirliche Geichichte, 3. 8. 31 ff. 216 f. ; 
Koster, Immanuel, t. 188 fF. 
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roug 6(p6a>44,oug^ to lay the hands upon the ey^, as implying a 
surgical operation on those organs. Again, the ciroomstanoe 
that Jesus takes the blind man aside, is shown by the context 
(vii. 86 ; viii: 26.) to have reference to the design of Jesus to 
keep the miraculous result a secret, not to the desire to be un- 
disturbed in the application of natural means : so that all the 
supports of the rationalistic explanation sink beneath it, and 
the orthodox one may confront it anew. This regards the 
touch and the spittle either as a condescension towards the 
sufferers, who were thereby made more thoroughly sensible to 
whose power they owed their cure ; or as a conducting medium 
for the spiritual power of Christ, a medium with which he might 
nevertheless have dispensed '•. That the cure was gradual, is 
on this system accounted for by the supposition, that Jesus 
intended by means of the partial cure to animate the faith of 
the blind man, and only when he was thus rendered worthy was 
he completely cured "; pr it is conjectured that, owing to the 
malady being deep-seated, a sudden cure would perhaps have 
been dangerous ''. 

But by these attempts to interpret the evangelical narratives, 
e^ecially in the last particular, the supranaturalistic theolo- 
gians, who bring them forward, betake themselves to the same 
ground as the rationalists, for they are equally open to the 
charge of introducing into the narratives what is not in the re- 
motest degree intimated by the text. For where, in the pro- 
cedure of Jesus towards the blind man, is there a trace that his 
design in the first instance was to prove and to strengthen the 
faith of the patient ? In that case, instead of the expression, 
He asked him if he saw aught, which relates only to lis exter- 
nal condition, we must rather have read, as in Matt. ix. 28, 
Believe ye that I am able to do this ? But what shall we say 
to the conjecture that a sudden cure might have been injurious ! 

»• Por the former explanation, Hess, Geschichte Jeau, 1, s. 390 £; for the latter, 
Olshausen, b. Comm. 1. ». 510. 
" Kuinol, in Marc. p. 110. 
'» Olshausen, s. 609. 
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The curative act of a worker of miracles is (according to 
Olshausen 8 own opinion) not to be regarded as the merely 
negative one of the removal of a disease, but also as the 
positive one of an impartation of new life and fresh strength to 
the organ affected, whence the idea of danger from an instant- 
aneous cure when wrought by miraculous agency, is not to be 
entertained. Thus no motive is to be discovered which could 
induce Jesus to put a restraint on the immediate action of his 
miraculous power, and it must therefore have been restricted, 
independently of his volition, by the force of the deep-seated 
malady. This, however, is entirely opposed to the idea of the 
goq>el8, which represent the miraculous power of Jesus as su- 
perior to death itself; it cannot therefore have been the mean- 
ing of our evangelist. If we take into consideration the 
peculiar characteristics of Mark as an author, it will appear that 
his only aim is to give dramatic effect to the scene. Every 
sudden result is difficult to bring before the imagination : he 
who wishes to give to another a vivid idea of a rapid movement, 
first goes through it slowly, and a quick result is perfectly con- 
ceivable only when the narrator has shown the process in 
detail. Consequently a writer whose object it is to assist as far 
as may be the imagination of his reader, will wherever it is pos- 
sible exhibit the propensity to render the immediate mediate, and 
when recording a sudden result, still to bring forward the succes- 
sive steps that led to it ". So here Mark, or his informant, sup- 
posed that he was contributing greatly to the dramatic effect, 
when he inserted between the blindness of the man and the 
entire restoration of his sight, the partial cure, or the seeing 
men as trees, and every reader will say, from his own feeling, 
that this object is fully achieved. But herein, as others also 
have remarked, '* Mark is so far from manifesting an inclination 
to the natural conception of such miracles, that he, on the con- 
trary, not seldom labours to aggrandize the miracle, as we have 
pardy seen in the case of the Gadarene, and shall yet have fre- 

** Comp. De Wette, Eritik der Hoaaischen Ckschichte, s. 36 f. 
^ Fritzsche Cooim. in Marc p. xliii. 
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quent reason to remark. In a similar manner may also be ex- 
plained why Mark in these narratives which are peculiar to 
him (and elsewhere also, as in vi. 13, where he observes that 
the disciples anointed the sick with oil), mentions the applica- 
tion of external means and manifestations in miraculous cures. 
That these means, the saliva particularly, were not in the 
popular opinion of that age naturally efficacious causes of the 
cure, we may be convinced by the narrative concerning Ves- 
pasian quoted above, as also by passages of Jewish and Boman 
authors, according to which saliva was believed to have a 
magical potency, especially against diseases of the eye*'. 
Hence Olshausen perfectly reproduces the conception of that 
age when he explains the touch, saliva, and the like, to be con- 
ductors of the superior power resident in the worker of miracles. 
We cannot indeed make this opinion ours, unless with 
Olshausen we proceed upon the supposition of a parallelism 
between the miraculous power of Jesus and the agency of 
animal magnetism : a supposition which, for the explanation of 
the miracles of Jesus, especially of the one before us, is in- 
adequate and therefore superfluous. Hence we put this means 
merely to the account of the evangelist. To him also we may 
then doubtless refer the taking aside of the blind man, the 
exaggerated description of the astonishment of the people, 
{uTrsfTTifio-a-cig l^z'TrXnatrovTo aTravrsg, vii. 37,) and the strict pro- 
hibition to tell any man of the cure. This secrecy gave the 
affair a mysterious aspect, which, as we may gather from other 
passages, was pleasing to Mark. We have another trait belong- 
ing to the mysterious in the narratives of the cure of the deaf 
man, where Mark says. And looking up to heaven he sighed^ 
(vii. 34). What cause was there for sighing at that particular 
moment ? Was it the misery of the human race '*, which must 
have been long known to Jesus from many melancholy ex- 
amples ? Or shall we evade the difficulty, by explaining the 
expression as implying nothing further than silent prayer or 

*' Vid. ap. Wetstein and Lightfoot, John ix. 6. 
"* ThuB Fritzche, after Euthymius, in Marc. p. 304. 
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audible speech " ? Whoever knows Mark will rather recognise 
the exaggerating narrator in the circumstance that he ascribes to 
Jesus a deep emotion, on an occasion which could not indeed 
have excited it, but which, being accompanied by it, had a more 
mysterious appearance. But above all, there appears to me to 
be an air of mystery in this, that Mark gives the authorita- 
tive word with which Jesus opened the ears of the deaf man in 
its original Syriac form, e^^aOa, as on the resuscitation of the 
daughter of Jairus, this evangeUst alone has the words raXiBa 
HovfAi (v. 41.). It is indeed said that these expressions are 
anything rather than magical forms '* ; but that Mark chooses 
to give these authoritative words in a language foreign to his 
readers, to whom he is obUged at the same time to explain 
them, nevertheless proves that he must have attributed to 
this original form a special significance, which, as it appears 
from the context, can only have been a magical one. This in- 
clination to the mysterious we may now retrospectively find 
indicated in the application of those outward means which have 
no relation to the result; for the mysterious consists precisely 
in the presentation of infinite power through a finite medium, 
in the combination of the strongest effect with apparently in- 
efficacious means. 

If we have been unable to receive as historical the simple 
narrative given by all the synoptical writers of the cure of the 
blind man at Jericho, we are still less prepared to award this 
character to the mysterious description, given by Mark alone, 
of the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, and we must regard it 
as a product of the legend, with more or less addition from the 
evangelical narrator. The same judgment must be pronounced 
on his narrative of the cure of the deaf man who had an im- 
pediment in his speech ««f oj tAoyiXaxo^ ; for, together with the 
negative reasons already adduced against its historical credi- 
bility, there are not wanting positive causes for its mythical 
origin, since the prophecy relating to the messianic times, 

^ The former is the gupposition of KuinSl, the hitter of Schott. 
^ HcM, Geaeh. Jesu, 1, «. 891, Anm. 1. 
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TOTS Stu Juw^Sy OMoicovrai — r^avri it ia-rai yp^tatro'a fAoytXaXuv, 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing (Isai. xxxv. 5, 6.) was in existence, and ac- 
cording to Matt. xi. 5, was interpreted literally. 

If the narratives of Mark which we hove jnst considered, 
seem at the first glance to be favourable to the natural ex- 
planation, the narrative of John, chap. ix. must, one would 
think, be unfavourable and destructive to it ; for here the ques- 
tion is not concerning a blind man, whose malady having ori- 
ginated accidentally, might be easier to remove, but concerning 
a man bom blind. Nevertheless, as the expositors of this class 
are sharp-sighted, and do not soon lose courage, they are able 
even here to discover much in their favour. In the first place, 
they find that the condition of the patient is but vaguely de- 
scribed, however definite the expression blind from his birth 
fupxov SK yevirrii may seem to sound. The statement of time 
which this expression includes, Paulus, it is true, refirains fix)m 
overthrowing (though his forbearance is unwilling and in fact 
incomplete): hence he has the more urgent necessity for 
attempting to shake the statement as to quality. Tvpxog is not 
to signify total blindness, and as Jesus tells the man to go to 
the pool of Siloam, not to get himself led thither, ha must have 
still had some glimmering of eye- sight, by means of which he 
could himself find the way thither. Still more help do the 
rationalistic commentators find for themselves in the mode of 
cure adopted by Jesus. He says before-hand (v. 4) he must 
work the works of him that sent him while it is dag, sag i/Af'pjt 
ia-Tiv, for in the night no man can work ; a sufficient proof that 
he had not the idea of curing the bUnd man by a mere word, 
which he might just as well have uttered in the night — that, on 
the contrary, he intended to undertake a medical or surgical 
operation, for which certainly daylight was required. Farther, 
the clay, Trnxog, which Jesus made with his spittle, and with 
which he anointed the eyes of the blind man, is still more 
favourable to the natural explanation than the expression 
nrvcrai having spit, in a former case, and hence it is a fertile 
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source of questions and conjectures. Whence did John know 
that Jesus took nothing more than spittle and dust to make his 
eye-salve ? Was he himself present, or did he understand it 
merely from the narrative of the cured bUnd man ? The latter 
could not, with his then weak glimmering of sight, correctly 
see what Jesus took : perhaps Jesus while he mixed a salve out 
of other ingredients accidentally spat upon the ground, and the 
patient fell into the error of supposing that the spittle made 
part of the salve. Still more : while or before Jesus put some- 
thing on the eyes, did he not also remove something by ex- 
traction or friction, or otherwise effect a change in the state of 
these organs ? This would be an essential fact which might 
easily be mistaken by the blind man and the spectators for a 
merely accessory circumstance. Lastly, the washing in the 
pool of Siloam which was prescribed to the patient was perhaps 
continued many days — was a protracted cure by means of 
the bath — and the words fixOe Pxewuv he came seeing, do not 
necessarily imply that he came thus after his first bath, but that 
at a convenient time after the completion of his cure, he came 
again seeing '*. 

But, to begin at the beginning, the meaning here given to 
J/tAf f a and y^l is too shallow even for Venturini '*, and especially 
clashes with the context (v. 5), which throughout demands an 
interpretation of the words with reference to the speedy de- 
parture of Jesus'^. As to the conjecture that the clay was 
made of medicinal ingredients of some kind or other, it is the 
more groundless, since it cannot be said here, as in the former 
case, that only so much is stated as the patient could learn by 
his hearing or by a slight glimmering of light, for, on this 
occasion, Jesus undertook the cure, not in private, but in the 
presence of his disciples. Concerning the farther supposition 
of previous surgical operations, by which the anointing and 
washing, alone mentioned in the text, are reduced to mere 

•» Paulu«, Comm. 4, 8. 472. 
«• NatUriiche Gesch. 8. 8. 215. 
•* Vid. Tholuck and LUcke, in loc. 
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accessories, nothing more is to be said, than that by this 
example we may see how completely the spirit of natural ex- 
planation despises all restraints, not scrupling to pervert the 
clearest words of the text in support of its arbitrary combina- 
tions. Further, when, from the circumstance that Jesus 
ordered the blind man to go to the pool of Siloam, it is inferred 
that he must have had a share of light, we may remark, in 
opposition to this, that Jesus merely told the patient whither 
he should go {vTraynv) ; how he was to go, whether alone or 
with a guide, he left to his own discretion. Lastly, when the 
closely connected words he went his wayy therefore^ and washed 
and came seeing^ a'jrri^dev ouv nai Bvl^l^aTo tiai 5^^£ fixkirm (v. 7; 
comp. V. 11) are stretched out into a process of cure lasting 
several weeks, it is just as if the words veni, vidi, vici were 
translated thus: After my arrival I reconnoitred for several 
days, fought battles at suitable intervals, and finally remained 
conqueror. 

Thus here also the natural explanation will not serve us, 
and we have still before us the narrative of a man bom blind, 
miraculously cured by Jesus. That the doubts already ex- 
pressed as to the reality of the cures of the blind, apply with 
increased force to the case of a man bom blind, is self-evident 
And they are aided in this instance by certain special critical 
reasons. Not one of the three first evangelists mentions this 
eure. Now, if in the formation of the apostoUc tradition, and 
in the selection which it made from among the miracles of 
Jesus, any kind of reason was exercised, it must have taken the 
shape of the two following rules : first, to choose the greater 
miracles before those apparently less important ; and secondly, 
those with which edifying discourses were connected, before 
those which were not thus distinguished. In the first respect, 
it is plain that the cure of a man blind fi'om his birth, as the 
incomparably more difficult miracle, was by all means to be 
chosen rather than that of a man in whom blindness had super- 
vened, and it is not to be conceived why, if Jesus really gave 
sight to a man bom blind, nothing of this should have entered 
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into the evangelical tradition, and from thence into the synop- 
tical gospels. It is true that with this consideration of the 
magnitude of the miracles, a regard to the edifying nature of 
the discourses connected with them might not seldom come into 
collision, so that a less striking, hut from the conversations 
which it caused, a more instructive miracle, might he preferred 
to one more striking, hut presenting less of the latter kind of 
interest. But the cure of the hlind man in John is accompa- 
nied by very remarkable conversations, first, of Jesus with the 
disciples, then, of the cured man with the magistrates, and 
lastly of Jesus with the cured man, such as there is no trace of 
in the synoptical cures of the blind ; conversations in which, if 
not the entire course of the dialogue, at least some aphoristic 
pearls (as v. 4, 5, 39,) were admirably suited to the purpose of 
the three first evangeUsts. These writers therefore, could not 
have failed to introduce the cure of the man bom blind into 
their histories, instead of their less remarkable and less edifying 
cures of the blind, if the former had made a part of the evan- 
gelical tradition whence they drew. It might possibly have re- 
mained imknown to the general christian tradition, if it had taken 
place at a time and under circumstances which did not favour its 
promulgation — if it had been eflfected in a remote comer of the 
country, without fiirther witnesses. But Jesus performed this 
miracle in Jemsalem, in the circle of his disciples ; it made a 
great sensation in the city, and was highly offensive to the 
magistracy, hence the affair must have been known if it had 
reaUy occurred ; and as we do not find it in the common evan- 
gelical tradition, the suspicion arises that it perhaps never did 
occur. 

But it will be said, the writer who attests it is the apostle 
John. This, however, is too improbable, not only on account 
of the incredible nature of the contents of the narrative, which 
could thus hardly have proceeded from an eye-witness, but also 
from another reason. The narrator interprets the name of the 
pool, Siloam, by the Greek a7re(TTaXfA£vog (v. 7) ; a false explana- 
tion, for one who is sent is called TVh^^ whereas T}7^ ac- 
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cording to the most probable interpretation signifies a water- 
fall **. The evangelist, however, chose the above interpretation, 
because he sought for some significant relation between the 
name of th6 pool, and the sending thither of the blind man, 
and thus seems to have imagined that the pool had by a special 
providence received the name of Sent, because at a fiiture time 
the Messiah, as a manifestation of his glory, was to send thither a 
blind man^. Now, we grant that an apostle might give a 
grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as he is not held 
to be inspired, and that even a native of Palestine might mis- 
take the etymology of Hebrew words, as the Old Testament it- 
self shows ; nevertheless, such a play upon words looks more 
like the laboured attempt of a writer remote fix)m the event, 
than of an eye-witness. The eye-witness would have had 
enough of important matters in the miracle which he had be- 
held, and the conversation to which he had listened ; only a 
remote narrator could fall into the triviality of trying to extort 
a significant meaning firom the smallest accessory circumstance. 
Tholuck and Liicke are highly revolted by this allegory, which, 
as the latter expresses himself, approaches to absolute folly, 
hence they are unwilling to admit that it proceeded firom John, 
and regard it as a gloss. As, however, all critical authorities, 
except one of minor importance, present this particular, such a 
position is sheer arbitrariness, and the only choice left us is 
either, with Olshausen, to edify ourselves by this interpretation 
as an apostolic one '**, or, with the author of the Probabilia, 
to number it among the indications that the fourth gospel had 
not an apostolic origin **. 

The reasons which might prevent the author of the fourth 
gospel, or the tradition whence he drew, firom resting contented 
with the cures of the blind narrated by the synoptical writers, 

" Vid. Paulas and Lucke, in loc. 
" Thus EuthymiuB and PauluB, in loc 

*^ B. Comm. 2, a. 230, where, however, he refers the kmerrnkf^kft to the out- 
flow of the spirit proceeding from God. 
•» S. 98. 
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and thus induce the one or the other to jframe the history before 
us, are abeady pointed out by the foregoing remarks. The 
observation has been akeady made by others, that the fourth 
evangelist has fewer miracles than the synoptical writers, but 
that this deficiency in number is compensated by a superiority 
in magnitude '*. Thus while the other evangelists have simple 
paralytics cured by Jesus, the fourth gospel has one who had 
been lame thirty-eight ye^ars ; while, in the former, Jesus resus- 
citates persons who had just expired, in the latter, he calls back 
to life one who had lain in the grave four days, in whom therefore 
it might be presumed that decomposition had begun ; and so 
here, instead of a cure of simple blindness, we have that of a 
man bom blind, — a heightening of the miracle altogether suited 
to the apologetic and dogmatic tendency of this gospel. In 
what way the author, or the particular tradition which he fol- 
lowed, might be led to depict the various details of the narra- 
tive, is easily seen. The act of spitting, 'jttvuv, was common in 
magical cures of the eyes ; clay, ^m^of, was a ready substitute 
for an eye-salve, and elsewhere occurs in magical proceedings **; 
the command to wash in the pool of Siloam may have been an 
imitation of Elisha s order, that the leper Naaman should bathe 
seven times in the river Jordan. The conversations connected 
with the cure partly proceed firom the tendency of the gospel of 
John akeady remarked by Storr, namely, to attest and to render 
as authentic as possible both the cure of the man, and the fact 
of his having been bom blind, whence the repeated examination 
of the cured man, and even of his parents ; partly they turn 
upon the symbolical meaning of the expressions, blind and 
seeing, day and night, — a meaning which it is trae is not 
foreign to the synoptical writers, but which specifically belongs 
to the circle of images in favour with John. 

** EoBter, Immanuel, •. 79 ,* BreUchneider, Probab. s. 122. 
" WeUtein, in loc. 
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§ 96. 

OXTRlfl 0? PARALTTIG8. DID JESUS REGABD DISEASES AS PUIOSHKEKTS 1 

An important feature in the history of the cure of the man 
bom blind has been passed over, because it can only be pro- 
perly estimated in connexion with a corresponding one in the 
synoptical narratives of the cure of a paralytic (Matt. ix. Iff.; 
Mark ii. 1 ff. ; Luke v. 17 ff.), which we have in the next place to 
consider. Here Jesus first declares to the sick man : apiuvral <roiai 
afMa^riai aou, thy sins are forgiven thee^ and then as a proof that 
he had authority to forgive sins, he cures him. It is impossible 
not to perceive in this a reference to the Jewish opinion, that 
any evil befalling an individual, and especially disease, was a 
punishment of his sins; an opinion which, presented in its 
main elements in the Old Testament, (Lev. xxvi. 14ff.; Deut. 
xxviii. 15 ff.; 2 Chron. xxi. 15. 18 f.) was expressed in the 
most definite manner by the later Jews \ Had we possessed 
that synoptical narrative only, we must have believed that Jesus 
shared the opinion of his cotemporary fellow-countrymen on 
this subject, since he proves his authority to forgive sins (as 
the cause of disease) by an example of his power to cure dis- 
ease (the consequence of sin). But, it is said, there are other 
passages where Jesus directly contradicts this Jewish opinion ; 
whence it follows, that what he then says to the paralytic was a 
mere accommodation to the ideas of the sick man, intended to 
promote his cure *. 

The principal passage commonly adduced in support of this 
position, is the introduction to the history of the man bom 
blind, which was last considered (John ix. 1 — 3.). Here the 
disciples, seeing on the road the man whom they knew to have 
been blind firom his birth, put to Jesus the question, whether 
his blindness was the consequence of his own sins, or of those 

» Nedarim f. xH. 1. (Schottgen, 1, p. 93.): Dixit R, ChijaJU. Ahba: %vU%t 
aegrotut a morbo suo tanatur, donee ipn omnia pecccUa remisga sinL 
• Ha»e, L. J. § 78. Fritzsche, in Matt. p. 335. 
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of his parents ? The case was a peculiarly difficult one on the 
Jewish theory of retribution. With respect to diseases which 
attach themselves to a man in his course through life, an 
observer who has once taken a certain bias, may easily discover 
or assume some pecuUar delinquencies on the part of this man 
as their cause. With respect to inborn diseases, on the con- 
trary, though the old Hebraic opinion (Exod. xx. 5; Deut. v. 9; 
2 Sam. iii. 29.), it is true, presented the explanation that by 
these the sins of the fatliers were visited on their posterity: 
yet as, for human regulation, the Mosaic law itself ordained 
that each should suffer for his own sins alone (Deut. xxiv. 16 ; 
2 Kings xiv. 6) ; and as also, in relation to the penal justice of 
the Divine Being, the prophets predicted a similar dispensation 
(Jer. xxxi. 30; Ezek. xviii. 19f.); rabbinical acumen resorted 
to the expedient of supposing, that men so afflicted might pro- 
bably have sinned in their mother's womb *, and this was doubt- 
less the notion which the disciples had in view in their question 
V. 2. Jesus says, in answer, that neither for his own sin nor 
for that of his parents, did this man come into the world blind ; 
but in order that by the cure which he, as the Messiah, would 
effect in him, he might be an instrument in manifesting the 
miraculous power of God. This is generally understood as if Jesus 
repudiated the whole opinion, that disease and other evils were 
essentially punishments of sin. But the words of Jesus are 
expressly limited to the case before him ; he simply says, that 
this particular misfortune had its foundation, not in the guilt of 
the individual, but in higher providential designs. The sup- 
position that his expressions had a more general sense, and 
included a repudiation of the entire Jewish opinion, could only 
be warranted by other more decided declarations fix)m him to 
that effect. As, on the contrary, according to the above 
observations, a narrative is found in the synoptical gospels 

* Sanhedr. f. xci. 2, and Bereschith Rabba f. xxxviii. 1. (Lightfoot p. 1060.) : 
Antoninug interrogavit Rabbi {Judam) : a qu<mam tempore incipit mains affectm 
praevalere in homing t an a tempore formaiionis ejus {in utero), an a tempore pro- 
ceuionis ejus {ex utero) t Dicit ei Rabbi : a tempore formatumis ejus. 

X 2 
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which, simply interpreted, impUes the concurrence of Jesus in 
the prevalent opinion, the question arises : which is easier, to 
regard the expression of Jesus in the synoptical narratives as 
an accommodation, or that in John as having relation solely to 
the case immediately before him ? — a question which will be 
decided in favour of the latter alternative by every one who, on 
the one hand, knows the diflSculties attending the hypothesis of 
accommodation as applied to the expressions of Jesus in the 
gospels, and on the other, is clear-sighted enough to perceive, 
that in the passage in question in the fourth gospel, there is not 
the sUghtest intimation that the declaration of' Jesus had a 
more general meaning. 

It is true that according to correct principles of interpreta- 
tion, one evangelist ought not to be explained immediately by 
another, and in the present case it is very possible that while 
the synoptical writers ascribe to Jesus the common opinion of 
his age, the more highly cultivated author of the fourth gospel 
may make him reject it : but that he also confined the rejection 
of the current opinion on the part of Jesus to that single case, 
is proved by the manner in which he represents Jesus as speak- 
ing on another occasion. When, namely, Jesus says to the 
man who had been lame thirty-eight years (John v.) and had 
just been cured, Mwen a/jux^ravs^ ha tir\ x^^i^ '''« <^o* yevytrai 
(v. 14), Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee ; 
this is equivalent to his saying to the paral3rtic whom he was 
about to cure, a^imtai aoi at a/Aafriai aovy thy sins are for- 
given thee: in the one case disease is removed, in the other 
threatened, as a punishment of sin. But here again the ex- 
positors, to whom it is not agreeable that Jesus should hold an 
opinion which they reject, find a means of evading the direct 
sense of the words. Jesus, say they, perceived that the par- 
ticular disease of this man was a natural consequence of certain 
excesses, and warned him fi-om a repetition of these as cal- 
culated to bring on a more dangerous relapse *. But an insight 

* Paulus Comm. 4, i. 264 ; LUcke, 2, s. 22. 
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into the natural connexion between certain excesses and certain 
diseases as their consequence, is far more removed from the 
mode of thinking of the age in which Jesus lived, than the 
notion of a positive connexion between sin in general and disease 
as its punishment ; hence, if we are nevertheless to ascribe the 
former sense to the words of Jesus, it must be very distinctly 
conveyed in the text. But the fact is that in the whole narra- 
tive there is no intimation of any particular excess on the part 
of the man ; the words fj^Yuthi afxafTavs, relate only to sin in 
general, and to supply a conversation of Jesus with the sick 
man, in which he is supposed to have acquainted the former 
with the connexion between his sufferings and a particular sin*, 
is the most arbitrary fiction. What exposition ! for the sake 
of evading a result which is dogmatically unwelcome, to extend 
the one passage (John ix.) to a generaUty of meaning not 
really belonging to it, to elude the other (Matt, ix.) by the 
hypothesis of accommodation, and forcibly to affix to a third 
(John V.) a modem idea; whereas if the first passage be only 
permitted to say no more than it actually says, the direct mean- 
ing of the other two may remain unviolated ! 

But another passage, and that a synoptical one, is adduced 
in vindication of the superiority of Jesus to the popular opinion 
in question. This passage is Luke xiii. 1 fi*., where Jesus is 
told of the Galileans whom Pilate had caused to be slain while 
they were in the act of sacrificing, and of others who were killed 
by the falling of a tower. From what follows, we must suppose 
the informants to have intimated their opinion that these cala- 
mities were to be regarded as a divine visitation for the pecuUar 
wickedness of the parties so signally destroyed. Jesus replied 
that they must not suppose those men to have been especially 
sinful ; they themselves were in no degree better, and unless 
they repented would meet with a similar destruction. Truly it 
is not clear how in these expressions of Jesus a repudiation of 
the popular notion can be found. If Jesus wished to give his 
voice in opposition to this, he must either have said : you are 
equally great sinners, though you may not perish bodily in tho 

* This i§ done by Tholuck, in loc 
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same manner ; or : do you believe that those men perished on 
account of their sins ? No ! the contrary may be seen in you, 
who, notwithstanding your wickedness, are not thus smitten 
with death. On the contrary, the expressions of Jesus as given 
by Luke can only have the following sense : that those men 
have already met with such calamities is no evidence of their 
peculiar wickedness, any more than the fact tliat you have been 
hitherto spared the like, is an evidence of your greater worth ; 
on the contrary, earlier or later, similar judgments falling on 
you will attest your equal guilt : — whereby the supposed law of 
the connexion between the sin and misfortune of every indivi- 
dual is confirmed, not overthrown. This vulgar Hebrew opinion 
concerning siokness and evil, is indeed in contradiction with 
that esoteric view, partly Essene, partly Ebionite, which we 
have found in the introduction to the sermon on the mount, the 
parable of the rich man, and elsewhere, and according to which 
the righteous in this generation are the suffering, the poor and 
the sick ; but both opinions are clearly to be seen in the dis- 
coiu^es of Jesus by an unprejudiced exegesis, and the contra- 
diction which we find between them authorizes us neither to 
put a forced construction on the one class of expressions, nor 
to deny them to have really come irom Jesus, since we cannot 
calculate how he may have solved for himself the opposition 
between two ideas of the world, presented to him by different 
sides of the Jewish culture of that age. 

As regards the above-mentioned cure, the synoptical writers 
make Jesus in his reply to the messengers of the Baptist, appeal 
to the fact that the lame walked (Matt. xi. 5), and at another 
time the people wonder when, among other miracles, they see 
the mmmed to be whole and the lame to walk (Matt. xv. 31). 
In the place of the lame, xa>xo<, paralytics^ Tra^ay^vTiKol^ are else- 
where brought forward (Matt. iv. 24), and especially in the 
detailed histories of cures relating to this kind of sufferers, (as 
Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. viii. 5, parall.) Tafa><uTiKo), and not x«^o<, 
are named. The sick man at the pool of Bethesda (John v. 5) 
belongs probably to the x^^^^s spoken of in v. 3 ; there also 
Sngo), withered, are mentioned, and in Matt. xii. Off. parall. we 
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find the cure of a man who had a withered hand. As however 
the three last named cures will return to us imder different 
heads, all that remains here for our examination is the cure of 
the paralytic Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. 

As the definitions which the ancient physicians give of para- 
lysis, though they all show it to have been a species of lame- 
ness, yet leave it undecided whether the lameness was total or 
partial ' ; and as, besides, no strict adherence to medical techni- 
calities is to be expected from the evangelists, we must gather 
what they imderstand by paralytics from their own descrip- 
tions of such patients. In the present passage, we read of the 
paralytic that he was borne on a bed axlvyi, and that to enable 
him to arise and carry his bed was an unprecedented wonder 
Tra^ah^ov, whence we must conclude that he was lame, at least 
in the feet. While here there is no mention of pains, or of an 
acute character of disease, in another narrative (Matt. viii. 6) 
these are evidently presupposed when the centurion says that 
his servant is sick of the palsy y grievously tormentedy piffxnrai 
— 7ra^a}^vriKo;, feiva^ Pa(ravi(6fjtevog ; so that under paralytics in 
the gospels we have at one time to understand a lameness with- 
out pain, at another a painfrd, gouty disease of the limbs '. . 

In the description of the scene in which the paraljrtic, 
(Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall.) is brought to Jesus, there is a remark- 
able gradation in the three accounts. Matthew says simply, 
that as Jesus, after an excursion to the opposite shore, returned 
to Capernaum, there was brought to him a paralytic, stretched 
on a bed. Luke describes particularly how Jesus, surrounded 
by a great multitude, chiefly Pharisees and scribes, taught and 
healed in a certain house, and how the bearers, because on 
account of the press they could not reach Jesus, let the sick 
man down to him through the roof. If we call to mind the 
structure of oriental houses, which had a flat roof, to which an 
opening led from the upper story * ; and if we add to this the 

• See the examples in Wetatein, N. T. 1, 8. 284, and in Wahl's Claris. 
' Comp. Winer, Bealw. and FriUsche, in Matt. p. 194. 

* Winer, at 8np. Art. Dach. 
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rabbinical manner of speaking, in which to the via per portam 
(D^nnS) T^l) was opposed the via per tectum {y^^ -pi) as ano 
less ordinary way for reaching the u'jtb^uov upper story or 
chamber *, we cannot under the expression nadiivai 3ia tuv 
xs^a/xenv, to let down through the tiling, understand anything 
else than that the bearers — ^who, either by means of stairs 
leading thither directly from the street, or from the roof of a 
neighbouring house, gained access to the roof of the house in 
which Jesus was, — let down the sick man with his bed, appa- 
rently by cords, through the opening already existing in the 
roof. Mark, who, while with Matthew he places the scene at 
Capernaum, agrees with Luke in the description of the great 
crowd and the consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet farther 
than Luke, not only in determining the number of the bearers 
to be four, but also in making them, regardless of the opening 
already existing, uncover the roof and let down the sick man 
through an aperture newly broken. 

If we ask here also in which direction, upwards or down- 
wards, the climax may most probably have been formed, the 
narrative of Mark, which stands at the summit, has so many 
difficulties that it can scarcely be regarded as nearest the truth. 
For not only have opponents asked, how could the roof be 
broken open without injury to those beneath '° ? but Olshausen 
himself admits that the disturbance of the roof, covered with 
tiles, partakes of the extravagant * * . To avoid this, many exposi- 
tors suppose that Jesus taught either in the inner court **, or in 
the open air in front of the house **, and that the bearers only 
broke down a part of the parapet in order to let down the sick 
man more conveniently. But both the phrase, fta rSiv Ki^a/jLuv, 
in Luke, and the expressions of Mark, render this conception of 
the thing impossible, since here neither can (rriyri mean parapet, 

• Lightfoot, p. 601. 
»• Woolston, Disc. 4. 
» 1, 8. 810 t 

" KoBter, Immaniiel, 8. 166, Anm. 66, 

" This appears to be the meaning of Paulus, L. J. 1, a. s. 288. Otherwise 
ezeg. Handb. 1, b. s. 505. 
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nor avoo'TByd^a the breaking of the parapet, while ifofirTa can 
only mean the breaking of a hole. Thus the disturbance 
of the roof subsists, but this is further rendered improbable 
on the ground that it was altogether superfluous, inasmuch as 
there was a door in every roof Hence help has been sought in 
the supposition that the bearers indeed used the door previously 
there, but because this was too narrow for the bed of the patient, 
they widened it by the removal of the surrounding tiles '*. Still, 
however, there remains the danger to those below, and the words 
imply an opening actually made, not merely widened. 

But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would 
be in reality, it is easy to explain how Mark, wishing 
fiirther to elaborate the narrative of Luke, might be led 
to add such a feature. Luke had said that the sick man 
was let down, so that he descended in the midst before Jesus, 
i/ATTfoaOsv Toy *lv\aoy. How could the people precisely hit 
upon this place, unless Jesus accidentally stood imder the 
door of the roof, except by breaking open the roof above the 
spot where they knew him to be {aTria-Tkyaaav twv (rrsynv 
ovou h) " ? This trait Mark the more gladly seized be- 
cause it was adapted to place in the strongest light the zeal 
which confidence in Jesus infused into the people, and which 
was to be daunted by no labour. This last interest seems to be 
the key also to Luke's departure from Matthew. In Matthew, 
who makes the bearers bring the paralytic to Jesus in the ordi- 
nary way, doubtless regarding the laborious conveyance of the 
sick man on his bed as itself a proof of their faith, it is yet less 
evident wherein Jesus sees their faith. If the original form of 
the history was that in which it appears in the first gospel, the 
temptation might easily arise to make the bearers devise a more 
conspicuous means of evincing their faith, which, since the 
scene was already described as happening in a great crowd, 
might appear to be most suitably foimd in the uncommon way 
in which they contrived to bring their sick man to Jesus. 

'* Thos Lightfoot, EainSl, OUhaiiBen, in loc. 
** Yid. Pritzflche, in Marc. p. 52. 
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But even the account of Matthew we cannot regard as a true 
narrative of a fact. It Has indeed been attempted to represent 
the result as a natural one, by explaining the state of the man 
to be a nervous weakness, the worst symptom of which was the 
idea of the sick man that his disease must continue as a punish- 
ment of his sin ** ; reference has been made to analogous cases 
of a rapid psychical cure of lameness "; and a subsequent use of 
long-continued curative means has been supposed *'. But the 
first and last expedients are purely arbitrary ; and if in the 
alleged analogies there may be some truth, yet it is always in- 
comparably more probable that histories of cures of the lame 
and paralytic in accordance with messianic expectation, should 
be formed by the legend, than that they should really have hap- 
pened. In the passage of Isaiah already quoted (xxxv. 6), it 
was promised in relation to the messianic time: then shall the 
lame man leap as a harty tots aXBirat ug iXapog b x«^^> and in 
the same connexion, v. 3, the prophet addresses to the feeble 
knees yovara wafa>iexufiBva the exhortation, Be strong, iVx^/o-arf, 
which, with the accompanying particulars, must have been 
understood literally, of a miracle to be expected from the Mes- 
siah, since Jesus, as we have already mentioned, among other 
proofs that he was the spxoM'^vof adduced this : x«A04 srcf israro^^i, 
the lame walk, 

§97. 

nrVOLUNTART CURES. 

Occasionally in their general statements concerning the cura- 
tive power of Jesus, the synoptical writers remark, that all 
kinds of sick people only sought to touch Jesus, or to lay hold 
on the hem of his garment, in order to be healed, and that im- 
mediately on this slight contact, a cure actually followed (Matt, 
xiv. 36 ; Mark iii. 10, vi. 66; Luke vi. 19). In these cases 

" Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, b. 8. 498, 501. 

" Bengel, (hiomon, 1, 245, ed. 2. PauloB, 8. 502, again takes an obyioot &ble 
in Livy ii. 86 for a history, capable of a natural explanation. 
1* Paulus, at sap. s. 501. 
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Jesus operated, not, as we have hitherto always seen, with a 
precise aim towards any particular sufferer, but on entire 
masses, without taking special notice of each individual ; his 
power of healing appears not here, as elsewhere, to reside in his 
will, but in his body and its coverings ; he does not by his own 
voluntary act dispense its virtues, but is subject to have them 
drawn from him without his consent. 

Of this species of cure again a detailed example is preserved 
to us, in the history of the woman who had an issue of blood, 
which all the synoptical writers give, and interweave in a pe- 
cuUar manner with the history of the resuscitation of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus, making Jesus cure the woman on his way to the 
ruler's house (Matt. ix. 20 ff. ; Mark v. 25 ff. ; Luke viii. 43 ff.). 
On comparing the account of the incident in the several evan- 
gelists, we might in this instance be tempted to regard that of 
Luke as the original, because it seems to offer an explanation 
of the uniform connexion of the two histories. As, namely, 
the duration of the woman's sufferings is fixed by all the narra- 
tors at twelve years, so Luke, whom Mark follows, gives twelve 
years also as the age of the daughter of Jairus ; a numerical 
similarity which might be a sufficient inducement to asso- 
ciate the two histories in the evangelical tradition. But this 
reason is far too isolated by itself to warrant a decision, which 
can only proceed from a thorough comparison of the three nar- 
ratives in their various details. Matthew describes the woman 
simply as yuvii alfAoppooOa-a ioShna ein, which signifies that she 
had for twelve years been subject to an important loss of blood, 
probably in the form of excessive menstruation. Luke, the 
reputed physician, shows himself here in no degree favourable 
to his professional brethren, for he adds that the woman had 
spent all her living on physicians without obtaining any help 
from them. Mark, yet more unfavourable, says that she had 
suffered many things of many physicians^ and was nothing 
hetteredy hut rather grew worse. Those who surround Jesus 
when the woman approaches him are, according to Matthew, 
his disciples, according to Mark and Luke, a thronging multi- 
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tude. After all the narrators have described how the woman, as 
timid as she was believing, came behind Jesus and touched the 
hem of his garment, Mark and Luke state that she was im- 
mediately healed, but that Jesus, being conscious of the egress 
of curative power, asked who touched me ? The disciples, as- 
tonished, ask in return, how he can distinguish a single touch 
amidst so general a thronging and pressure of the crowd. Ac- 
cording to Luke, he persists in his assertion ; according to 
Mark, he looks inquiringly around him in order to discover the 
party who had touched him : then, according to both these 
evangelists, the woman approaches trembling, falls at his feet 
and confesses all, whereupon Jesus gives her the tranquillizing 
assurance that her faith has made her whole. Matthew has not 
this complex train of circumstances ; he merely states that after 
the touch Jesus looked round, discovered the woman, and an- 
nounced to her that her faith had wrought her cure. 

This difference is an important one, and we need not greatiy 
wonder that it induced Storr to suppose two separate cures of 
women afficted in the same manner *. To this expedient he 
was yet more decidedly determined by the still wider divergen- 
cies in the narrative of the resuscitation of the daughter of 
Jairus, a narrative which is interlaced with the one before us ; 
it is, however, this very interlacement which renders it totally 
impossible to imagine that Jesus, twice, on both occasions when 
he was on his way to restore to life the daughter of a Jewish 
ruler (ifx^v), cured a woman who had had an issue of blood 
twelve years. While, on this consideration, criticism has long 
ago decided for the singleness of the fact on which the narra- 
tives are founded, it has at the same time given the preference 
to those of Mark and Luke as the most vivid and circumstan- 
tial '. But, in the first place, if it be admitted that Mark's ad- 
dition axxi Auxxxov ziq to x^^po^ exBoya-a, but rather grew worse, 
is merely a finishing touch from his own imagination to the 
expression ouk la-x^^ev hic oOhvog BtpawiuBnvai neither could be 

* Ueber den Zweck der evang. G^e8chichte und der Briefe Joh. f. 351 f. 

• Schtdt, ut sup. i. 317 ; Olshausen, 1, 8. 322. 
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healed of any, which he found in Luke ; there seems to be the 
same reason for regarding this particular of Luke's as an infer- 
ence of his own by which he has amplified the simple statement 
aifAoppooua-a 3«3e«a £t>i, which Matthew gives without any addi- 
tion. If the woman had been ill twelve years, she must, it was 
thought, during that period have jfrequently had recourse to 
physicians; and as, when contrasted with the inefficiency of 
the physicians, the miraculous power of Jesus, which instanta- 
neously wrought a cure, appeared in all the more brilliant a 
light ; so in the legend, or in the imagination of the narrators, 
there grew up these additions. What if the same observation 
applied to the other differences ? That the woman according 
to Matthew also, only touched Jesus from behind, implied the 
effort and the hope to remain concealed ; that Jesus immediately 
looked round after her, implied that he was conscious of her 
touch. This hope on the part of the woman became the more 
accountable, and this consciousness on the part of Jesus the 
more marvellous, the greater the crowd that surrounded Jesus 
and pressed upon him ; hence the companionship of the dis- 
ciples in Matthew is by the other two evangelists changed into 
a thronging of the multitude {pxevBig tov ox><ov a-vvBxipovTa as). 
Again, Matthew mentions that Jesus looked round after the 
woman touched him; on this circumstance the supposition 
might be founded that he had perceived her touch in a peculiar 
manner ; hence the scene was further worked up, and we are 
shown how Jesus, though pressed on all sides, had yet a special 
consciousness of that particular touch by the healing power which 
it had drawn from him ; while the simple feature sTria-r^apsU xcii 
iiiv avriiv, he turned him about, and when he saw her, in Mat- 
thew, is transformed into an inquiry and a searching glance 
around upon the crowd to discover the woman, who then is re- 
presented as coming forward, trembling, to make her confession. 
Lastly, on a comparison of Matt. xiv. 36, the point of this narra- 
tive, even as given in the first gospel, appears to lie in the fact that 
simply to touch the clothes of Jesus had in itself a healing effi- 
cacy. Accordingly, in the propagation of this history, there 
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was a continual effort to make the result follow immediately on 
the touch, and to represent Jesus as remaining, even after the 
cure, for some time uncertain with respect to the individual who 
had touched him, a circumstance which is in contradiction with 
that superior knowledge elsewhere attributed to Jesus. Thus, 
under every aspect, the narrative in the first gospel presents 
itself as the earlier and more simple, that of the second and 
third as a later and more embellished formation of the legend. 

As regards the common substance of the narratives, it has in 
recent times been a diflSculty to all theologians, whether ortho- 
dox or rationalistic, that the curative power of Jesus should 
have been exhibited apart from his volition. Paulus and 
Olshausen agree in the opinion *, that the agency of Jesus is 
thus reduced too completely into the domain of physical na- 
ture; that Jesus would then be like a magnetiser who in 
operating on a nervous patient is conscious of a diminution of 
strength, or like a charged electrical battery, which a mere 
touch will discharge. Such an idea of Christ, thinks Olshausen, 
is repugnant to the Christian consciousness, which determines 
the fullness of power resident in Jesus to have been entirely 
under the governance of his will ; and this will to have been 
guided by a knowledge of the moral condition of the persons to 
be healed. It is therefore supposed that Jesus fully recognized 
the woman even without seeing her, and considering that she 
might be spiritually won over to him by this bodily succour, he 
consciously communicated to her an influx of his curative 
power ; but in order to put an end to her false shame and con- 
strain her to a confession, he behaved as if he knew not who 
had touched him. But the Christian consciousness, in cases of 
this kind, means nothing else than the advanced religious cul- 
ture of our age, which cannot appropriate the antiquated ideas 
of the Bible. Now this consciousness must be neutral where 
we are concerned, not with the dogmatical appropriation, but 
purely with the exegetical discovery of the biblical ideas. The 

' Exeg. Handb. 1. b. s. 524 f.; bibl. Comm. 1, s. 324 f ; comp. KSster, Immanuel, 
f. 201 ff. 
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interference of this alleged Christian consciousness is the secret 
of the majority of exegetical errors, and in the present instance 
it has led the above named commentators astray from the evi- 
dent sense of the text. For the question of Jesus in both the 
more detailed narratives rig 6 a^aiAtvig ijlov ; who touched me ? 
repeated as it is in Luke, and strengthened as it is in Mark 
by a searching glance around, has the appearance of being 
meant thoroughly in earnest; and indeed it is the object of 
these two evangelists to place the miraculous nature of the 
curative power of Jesus in a particularly clear light by showing 
that the mere touching of his clothes accompanied by faith, no 
previous knowledge on his part of the person who touched, nor 
BO much as a word from him, being requisite, was sufficient to 
obtain a cure. Nay, even originally, in the more concise 
account of Matthew, the expressions w^oa-iy^&ouaa oTna-Btv Tn^aro 
having come behind hiniy she touched^ and k'Tnar^a^tU *«< '*3iv 
aimv he turned him about, and when he saw her, clearly 
imply that Jesus knew the woman only after she had touched 
him. If then, it is not to be proved that Jesus had a know- 
ledge of the woman previous to her cure and a special will to 
heal her; nothing remains for those who will not admit an 
involuntary exhibition of curative power in Jesus, but to sup- 
pose in him a constant general will to cure, with which it was 
only necessary that faith on the part of the diseased person 
should concur, in order to produce an actual cure. But that, 
notwithstanding the absence of a special direction of the will to 
the cure of this woman on the part of Jesus, she was restored 
to health, simply by her faith, without even touching his 
clothes, is assuredly not the idea of the evangeUsts. On the 
contrary, it is their intention to substitute for an individual act 
of the will on the part of Jesus, the touch on the part of the 
sick person ; this it is which, instead of the former, brings into 
action the latent power of Jesus: so that the materiaUstic 
character of the representation is not in this way to be avoided. 
A step farther was necessary to the rationalistic interpreta- 
tion, which not only with modem supranaturaUsm regards as 
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incredible the unconscious efiSux of curative power from Jesus, 
but also denies in general any efflux of such power, and yet 
wishes to preserve unattainted the historical veracity of the 
evangelists. According to this system, Jesus was led to ask 
who touched him, solely because he felt himself held back in 
his progress ; the assertion that consciousness of a departure of 
power, fuvafjuf iSixBoua-a, was the cause of his question, is a mere 
inference of the two narrators, of whom the one, Mark, 
actually gives it as his own observation ; and it is only Luke 
who incorporates it with the question of Jesus. The cure of 
the woman was effected by means of her exalted confidence, in 
consequence of which when she touched the hem of Jesus she 
was seized with a violent shuddering in her whole nervous 
system, which probably caused a sudden contraction of the 
relaxed vessels ; at the first moment she could only believe, not 
certainly know that she was cured, and only by degrees, pro- 
bably after the use of means recommended to her by Jesus, did 
the malady entirely cease*. But who can represent to him- 
self the timid touch of a sick woman whose design was 
to remain concealed, and whose faith rendered her certain of 
obtaining a cure by the slightest touch, as a grasp which 
arrested the progress of Jesus, pressed upon as he was, accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke, by the crowd ? Farther, what a vast 
conception of the power of confidence is demanded by the 
opinion, that it healed a disease of twelve years' duration with- 
out the concurrence of any real force on the part of Jesus ! 
Lasdy, if the evangelists are supposed to have put into the 
mouth of Jesus an inference of their own (that healing efficacy 
had gone out of him) — ^if they are supposed to have described a 
gradual cure as an instantaneous one ; then, with the renun- 
ciation of these particulars all warrant for the historical reality 
of the entire narrative falls to the ground, and at the same time 
all necessity for troubling ourselves with the natural inter- 
pretation. 

* Paulas, exeg. Handb. 1, b. f. 524 f. 530. L. J. 1, a. s. 244 f. ; YeDtarini, 2, 
I. 204 C ; Edfter, at sap. 
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In fact, if we only examine the narratiye before us somewhat 
more closely, and compare it with kindred anecdotes, we can- 
not remain in doubt as to its proper character. As here and in 
some other passages it is narrated of Jesus, that the sick 
were cured by the bare touch of his clothes : so in the Acts we 
are told that the handkerchiefs o-ovia^ia and aprons atfjuHivQia of 
Paul cured all kinds of sick persons to whom they were ap- 
plied (xix. 11 f.), and that the very shadow of Peter was be- 
lieved to have the same efficacy (v. 15) ; while the apocryphal 
gospels represent a mass of cures to have been wrought by 
means of the swaddling bands of the infant Jesus, and the wa- 
ter in which he was washed *. In reading these last histories, 
every one knows that he is in the reahn of fiction and legend ; 
but wherein are the cures wrought by the pooket-handkerchie& 
of Paul to be distinguished from those wrought by the swad- 
dling bands of Jesus, unless it be that the latter proceeded from 
a child, the former from a man ? It is certain that if the story 
relative to Paul were not found in a canonical book, every 
one would deem it fabulous, and yet the credibility of the nar- 
ratives should not be concluded from the assumed origin of the 
book which contains them, but on the contrary, our judgment 
of the book must be founded on the nature of its particular nar* 
ratives. But again, between these cures by the pocket-handker- 
chiefs and those by the touch of the hem of the garment, there 
is no essential distinction. In both cases we have the contact 
of objects which are in a merely external connexion with the 
worker of the miracle ; with the single difierence, that this con- 
nexion is with regard to the pocket-handkerchiefs an inter- 
rupted one, with regard to the clothes a continuous one ; in 
both cases again, results which, even according to the orthodox 
view, are only derived from the spiritual nature of the men in 
question, and are to be regarded as acts of their will in virtue of 
its union with the divine, are reduced to physical effects and 
effluxes. The subject thus descends from the religious and 

• Vid. Evangelium in&nds arabicum, «p. Pabricius and Thilo. 

VOL. iL y 
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theological sphere to the natural and phjsioal, beoause a man 
"with a power of healing resident in his body» and floating as an 
atmosphere around him> would belong to thd olyects of natural 
itoienoe^ and not of religion. But natural scienoe is not able to 
ae(aredit such a healing |k>wer by sure analogies or clear d^Sni- 
tions; henoe these cures, being driyen from the objeotiye to 
tibe aubjeetive region, must receive their e:q>latiation fix>m psy- 
chology. Now psychidogy^ taking into account the power of 
imagination and of faith, will certainly allow the possibility 
that without a real Curative power in the reputed nnracle- 
worker, solely by the strong confid^ice of the diseased persoa 
that he possesses this power, bodily maladies which have a close 
connexion with the nervous system may be cured : but when 
we Seek for historical vouchers for ^s possibility, criticism, 
which must hetre be called to aid^ will soon show that a &r 
greater bumber o£ such oures has been invented by the ftdth of 
others, than has been performed by the parties alleged to be 
concerned. Thus it is in itsdf by no means impossible, that 
through strong ftdth in a healing power residing even in the 
clothes ^md handk^chiefs of Jesus and the apostles, many rick 
perscms on touching these articles were conscious of real bene- 
fit : but it is at least equally probable, that only after the death 
of these men, when their fame in the church was ever on the in- 
crease, anecdotes of this kind weore believingly narrated, and 
it d^ends on the nature of the accounts, for which of the 
two alternatives we are to decide. In the general statement in 
the Gospels and the Acts, which speak of whole masses having 
been cured in the above way, this accumulation at any rate is 
traditional. As to the detailed history which we have been ex- 
amining, in its representation that the woman had suffered 
twelve years from a very obstinate disease, and one the least sus- 
ceptible of m^ely psychical influence, and that the cure was 
performed by power consciously emitted from Jesus, instead of 
by the imagination of the patient : so large a portion betrays 
itself to be mythical that we can no longer discern any his- 
torical elements, and must regard the whole as legendary. 
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It i8 not difficult to aae wbi^ mlgbt gi^e rise to this branch 
of tha evangdical miraonlous legend, in distinction from othen. 
The faith of the popular mind, depend^t on the sena^, and 
incapable of apprehending the divine through the medium of 
thought alone, stxives perpetually to draw it down into material 
existence. Hence, according to a latar opinion, the saint must 
oontinua to work miracles when his bones are distributed as 
relics, and &e body of Christ mnst be present in the transub- 
stantiated host; hence also, according to an idea developed 
mocb earlier, the curative power of the men celebrated in the 
New Testament must be attached to their body and ite oovet- 
ings. The less the church retained of the words of Jesus, tha 
more tenaciously she clung to the efficacy of his mantle, and 
the farther she was removed from the free ^iritual energy of the 
apostls Paul, the more consolatory was the idea of carrying 
home his curative energy in a popket-bandk«rehirf. 

0UBB8 AT A DI8TAN0K. 

The cures pfffft)rmed «t a distance are, properly speaking, the 
opposite of these involuntary cm?es. The latt^ «re effected by 
mere oorporeal contact without a spe^aaj aet of tbe will ; the 
fimner solely by the act of the will without corporeal ccmtact, 
iff even local proximity. But these immediately arises this db- 
jecjliion : if the curative powar of Jesns was so material that it 
dispensed itself involuntarily at a m^e toujch, it cannot have 
\^em so spiritual tiiat the simple will could convey it over oon- 
aiderable distances ; or conversely, if it was so spiritual as to 
aet apart bom bodily presence, it cannot haive been so material 
as to diq»ai8e itself ind^endently of ih» will* Since we have 
prcmounced the purely j^ysica} mode of injSiueinee in Jesus to 
he improbable, free ^aee ie left to us for the purely spiritual, 
and our dacision on the latter will therefore dep^od eniarely on 
the examination of the narratives and the facts themselves. 

As proo& that the curative power of Jesus acted th«i si a 

Y 2 
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distance, Matthew and Luke narrate to us the cure of the sick 
servant of a centurion at Capernaum, John that of the son of a 
nobleman Baa-ixixo;, at the same place (Matt. viii. 6 ff. ; Luke 
vii. 1 ff. ; John iv. 46 ff.) ; and again Matthew (xv. 22 ff.), and 
Mark (vii. 25 ff.), that of the daughter of the Canaanitish 
woman. Of these examples, as in the summary narration of 
the last there is nothing peculiar, we have here to consider the 
two first only. The common opinion is, that Matthew and 
Luke do indeed narrate the same fact, but John one distinct 
from this, since his narrative differs from that of the two others 
in the following particulars : firstly, the place from which Jesus 
cures, is in the synoptical gospels the place where the sick man 
resides, Capernaum, — ^in John a different one, namely, Cana ; se- 
condly, the time at which the synoptists lay the incident, namely, 
when Jesus is in the act of returning home after his sermon on 
the mount, is different from that assigned to it in the fourth 
gospel, which is immediately after the return of Jesus from the 
first passover and his ministry in Samaria; thirdly, the sick person 
is according to the former the slave, according to the latter the 
son of the suppliant ; but the most important divergencies are 
those which relate, fourthly, to the suppliant himself, for in the 
first and third gospels he is a military person (an sHarovrafx^f), 
in the fourth a person in office at court {^aa-iXiKog), according 
to the former (Matt. v. 10 ff.), a Grentile, according to the 
latter without doubt a Jew ; above all, the synoptists make 
Jesus eulogize him as a pattern of the most fervent, humble 
faith, because, in the conviction that Jesus could cure at a dis- 
tance, he prevented him from going to his house ; whereas in 
John, on the contrary, he is blamed for his weak faith which re- 
quired signs and wonders, because he thought the presence of 
Jesus in his house necessary for the purpose of the cure '. 

These divergencies are certainly important enough to be a 
reason, with those who regard them from a certain point of 
view, for maintaining the distinction of the fact lying at the 

* See the obteryatiooB of Paiiliu, Liicke, Tholuck, and OlshautcD, io loc 
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foundation of the synoptical narratives from that reported by 
John: only this accuracy of discrimination must be carried 
throughout, and the diversities between the two synoptical nar- 
ratives themselves must not be overlooked. First, even in the 
designation of the person of the patient they are not perfectly 
in unison ; Luke calls him ioZxog ivrtfAog, a servant who was 
dear to the centurion ; in Matthew, the latter calls him o vaTg 
fjLoy, which may equally mean either a son or a servant, and as 
the centurion when speaking (v. 9) of his servant, uses the 
word iou>^^y while the cured individual is again (v. 13) spoken 
of as TToii airou, it seems most probable that the former sense 
was intended. With respect to his disease, the man is de- 
scribed by Matthew as 'jra^aT^vriKog hiveig ffaa-avi^ofAsvof a para' 
lytic grievously tormented; Luke is not only silent as to this 
species of disease, but he is thought by many to presuppose a 
different one, since after the indefinite expression «a««j Ix4»:, 
being ill, he adds, >!M«^f nxsvTciv, was ready to die, and para- 
lysis is not generally a rapidly fatal malady '. But the most 
important difference is one which runs through the entire narra- 
tive, namely, that all which according to Matthew the centurion 
does in his own person, is in Luke done by messengers, for here 
in the first instance he makes the entreaty, not personally, as in 
Matthew, but through the medium of the Jewish elders, and 
when he afterwards wishes to prevent Jesus fix)m entering his 
house, he does not come forward himself, but commissions some 
friends to act in his stead. To reconcile this difference, it is 
usual to refer to the rule : quod quis per alium facit, etc. '. 
If then it be said, and indeed no other conception of the matter 
is possible to expositors who make such an appeal, — Matthe\v 
well knew that between the centurion and Jesus everything was 
transacted by means of deputies, but for the sake of brevity, he 
employed the figure of speech above alluded to, and represented 
him as himself accosting Jesus : Storr is perfectly right in his 

' Scblciennacher, Uber den Lukas, 8. 92. 

' Augustin, de conieni. evang. i. 20 ; Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1. b. •. 709 ; Kdater, 
Immanuel, •. 68. 
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oppbaing femark, that scaroely any historian would so per^e* 
veringly Carfy that metonymy Uirottgh an entire nairatirej eeper 
cially in a case where, on the one hand, the figure of speedh 
is by no means so obvious as when, for eicample^ that is a«* 
bribed to a general which is done by his soldiers ; and wh«rs> 
on the othef hand, precisely this point, whether the peiBon acted 
for himself or through others, is of some consequence to a foil 
estimate of his chasracter ^ With laudable ooi^stonoy^ theare- 
fbre, Storr> as he believed it necessary to refer the nait«tive of 
the fourth gospel to a separate fact from that of the first and 
third, on account of the important difi^^renoes ; so, on account 
of the divergencies which he found between the two lait» pro- 
nounces these also to be narratives of two separate events. K 
any one wonder that at three different times so entirely similar 
a cure should have happened at the same place, (for according 
to John alsOi the patient lay and wad cured at G<B^emamn) : 
Store on his side wonders how it can be regarded as in the 
least improbable that in Capernaum at two diffisrent periods two 
centurions should have had each a sick servant, and that again 
at another time a nobleman should have had a sick eott at the 
same place; that the second centurion (Luke) should haifo 
heatd the history of the first, have implied in a similar maxmeor 
to Jesus, and sought to surpass his example of hum^ty, as the 
first centurion (Matthew), to whom the earlier history of the 
nobleman (John) was known, wished to surpass the weak fidth 
of the latter ; and lastly, that Jesus cured all the three patients 
in the same manner at a distance. But the incident of a dis* 
tinguished official person applying to Jesus to cure a dependent 
or relative, and of Jesus at a distance <^^»ajling on the latter 
in such a mtmner, that about the time in which Jestts pro- 
nounced Ae curative word, the patient at hotte recovwed, it 
so singular in its kind that a threefold repetition of it may be 
regarded as impossible, and even the stippo0i4»Qin that it ocoor- 
red twice only, has difficulties ; hence it is our task to ascertain 

* Ueber den Zweck Jetn, u. t. f., s. S51 . 
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wh^tbai* the tlureo jianratiTes may aot be trao^ to • nuglo 

IPOt. 

Now the iiwnrative of the fourth eTangelist which ia most 
gW^raUy held to be dislwot, has not only an affinity with tb^ 
f ynopd^al narratiyea in tba outline ahready given ; but in many 
mpadLAble details either one or the other of the eynoptuita 
$g]Fees more eloeely with John than with hie fellow aynoptiat. 
Thm, while in designating the patient as ww, Matthew may 
be hdd to aeoord mtb the i^loi of John, at least as probably aa 
with the ^f Aof of Luke i Matthew and John decidedly agree in 
thisj that a^ordi^g to both the Aznodonary at Capernaum ap* 
pUee in hie own pe^Fson to Jesus, and not as in Luke by de-* 
putiest On the otb^ band, the account of John agrees widi 
that of Luka in its description of the state of the patient; in 
neither is there any mention of the pajralysis of whidi Matthew 
^eaks, but the patient is deseribed as near death, in Luke by 
the woprds iifA$x?^$ vehfuriy, in John by lifj^t^^ev stToBvieKiiv^ in 
addition to whieb it is incidentally implied in ihe latter v. M 
that the disease iiirae aoeompanied by a fever, vu^mf. In the 
a^qount pf t}i^ vmimeft in which Jesus elfeoted the cure of the 
patient, and iu which his qure was made known, Joim stands 
ageiA on the laide ef Matthew in opposition to Luke. While 
naipely, the latter has not an <^qpres8 assurai^ce on die part 4>f 
Jesus that the senrant was healed, ^ two former make him 
say to the Qffiper, in very similar terms, the one, iv^Yh '^ ^^ 
9wifTsu^i!t^ yBvuOirp 0-ot, Qo thy way, and as thou hast believed 
$Q Mo// it be done unto theg, &» other, wDf§6ou, b u&( ffov tS, 
Q^ thy fpay, thy son liveih: and the conclusiom of Matthew 
pJleo^ ^cu iaBn Q VdU twr^i iv t^ oi^^ insifni, has at least in its 
fopn more r^semManoe to the statement of J<dm, that by eub- 
segu^M^ ioquiry the father asoortained it to be iv iMsiw^ vSi ipn, 
0t the mme homr in whiidi Jesus had spoken tiie word that his 
son had begun to amend, than to the statement of Luke, that 
the messengers when they returned found the sick man restored 
to health. In another point of this conclusion, however, the 
agreement with John is transferred fircnn Matthew again to 
Luke. In both Luke and John, luunely, a ieaid of embassy is 
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spoken of, which towards the close of the narrative comes out 
of the house of the officer; in the former it consists of the 
centurion s fiiends, whose errand it is to dissuade Jesus from 
giving himself unnecessary trouble ; in the latter, of servants 
who rejoicingly meet their master and bring him the news of 
his son's recovery. Unquestionably where three narratives are 
so thoroughly entwined with each other as these, we ought not 
merely to pronounce two of them identical and allow one to 
stand for a distinct fact, but must rather either distinguish all, 
or blend all into one. The latter course was adopted by 
Sender, after older examples ', andXholuck has at least declared 
it possible. But with such expositors the next object is so to 
explain the divergencies of the three narratives, that no one of 
the evangelists may seem to have said any thing false. With 
respect to the rank of the applicant, they make the PounXiftog in 
John a military officer, for whom the txarovrafxof of the two 
others would only be a more specific designation ; as regards 
the main point, however, namely the conduct of the applicant, 
it is thought that the difierent narrators may have represented 
the event in difierent periods of its progress ; that is, John may 
have given the earlier circumstance, that Jesus complained of 
the originally weak faith of the suppliant, the synoptists only 
the later, that he praised its rapid growth. We have already 
shown how it has been supposed possible, in a yet easier man- 
ner, to adjust the chief difierence between the two synoptical 
accounts relative to the mediate or immediate entreaty. But 
this efibrt to explain the contradictions between the three nar- 
ratives in a favourable manner is altogether vain. There still 
subsist these difficulties : the synoptists thought of the applicant 
as a centurion, the fourth evangelist as a courtier ; the former 
as strong, the latter as weak in faith ; John and Matthew ima- 
gined that he applied in his own person to Jesus ; Luke, that 
out of modesty he sent deputies ^. 

» Vid. Liicke, 1, s. 652. 

' Frittsche, in Matth. p. 810 : ditcrepat a%Uem Lucas iia a McUthaeinarrtUione, 
iU centwrionem non iptum venitte ad Jesum, ged per legatos aim eo effitse iradai ; 
quihug dusidentUlnu pacem obtrudere, boni neffo iKUrpr€ti$ cm*. 
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Which then represents the fact in the right way, which in 
the wrong ? If we take first the two synoptists hy themselves, 
expositors with one voice declare that Luke gives the more 
correct account. First of all, it is thought improbahle that the 
patient should have been as Matthew says, a paralytic, since in 
the case of a disease so seldom fatal the modest centurion would 
scarcely have met Jesus to implore his aid immediately on his 
entrance into the city^: as if a very painful disease such as is 
described by Matthew did not render desirable the quickest 
help, and as if there were any want of modesty in asking Jesus 
before he reached home to utter a healing word. Bather, the 
contrary relation between Matthew and Luke seems probable 
from the observation, that the miracle, and consequently also 
the disease of the person cured miraculously, is never diminished 
in tradition but always exaggerated; hence the tormented 
paralytic would more probably be heightened into one ready to 
die, fAi\>^y rsXeutav, than the latter reduced to a mere suflFerer. 
But especially the double message in Luke is, according to 
Schleiermacher, a feature very unlikely to have be^ invented. 
How if, on the contrary, it very plainly manifested itself to be 
an invention ? While in Matthew the centurion, on the offer 
of Jesus to accompany him, seeks to prevent him by the objec* 
tion : Lordy I am not worthy that thou shouldeat come under 
my roof, in Luke he adds by the mouth of his messenger, 
wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
thee, by which we plainly discover the conclusion on which the 
second embassy was founded. If the man declared himself 
unworthy that Jesus should come to him, he cannot, it was 
thought, have held himself worthy to come to Jesus ; an ex- 
aggeration of his humility by which the narrative of Luke 
again betrays its secondary character. The first embassy seems 
to have originated in the desire to introduce a previous recom- 
mendation of the centurion as a motive for the promptitude 
with which Jesus offered to enter the house of a Gentile. The 

^ Scbleiermacher, nt snp. s. 92 t 
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Jewish elders after haTing informed Jesns of the ease of dis- 
ease, add, thai he was worthy for whom he should da this y for 
he loveth our nation and hoe built u$ a eynago^ue: a reoom- 
mendation the tenor of which is not nnlike what Luke (Acts 
X. 22) makes the mesiengera of Gomoline say to Peter to in* 
duoe him to letnm with them, namely, that the centurion was a 
Juet man, and one thatfeareth Ood, and in good report among 
all the nation of the Jeufs, That the double embassy cannot 
have been original, appears the most clearly from, the fact, that 
by it the narratiye of Lake loses all coherence. In Matthew 
all hangs well together : the centurion first describes to Jesus 
the state of the sufferer, and either leaves it to Jesus to decide 
what he Aall next do, or before ha prefers his request Jesus 
anticipates him by the o£Bar to go to his house, which (he cen« 
turion declines in the manner stated. Compare with this his 
strange conduct in Luke : ho fiiet sends to Jesus by the J^widi 
elders the request that he will oome and heal his servant, but 
when Jesus is aetually coming, r^ents that he has occasioned 
him to do so, and asks only for a miraculous word from Jesus. 
The supposition that the first request proceeded solely from the 
elders and not from the eentvorion' rune counter to tibe express 
words of the evangelist, who by the expressions: hwkaruyB^^ 
wfBeSvrifoo^^^ip^Sh oUtrlv, he sent^-^the elders--^ beseeching 
him, represents the prayer as coming from the oentnrion him- 
self ; and that tike latter by the word k^v meant only that 
Jesus should eome into ^ neighbourhood of his hou^e, but 
when he aaw that Jesus intended actually to enter his house, 
declined tUa as too great a &vour, — is too absurd a demeanour 
to attribute to a man who otherwise appears sensible, and 
of whom for this reason so capricious a change of mind as 
is implied in the text of Luke, was still less to be expected. 
The whole difficulty would have been avoided, if Luke had put 
into the mouth of the first messengers, as Matthew in that of 
the centurion, only ihQ entreaty, direct or indirect, for a cure in 



* Xiiinm, m lUit p. 221 1 
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general ; and then affaer Jeans had c^ered to go to the house 
where the patient lay, had attributed to the same mees^ogen 
the modest rejeodon of this ofSar. But on the one haad, he 
thought it requisite to furnish a motive for the resolution of 
Jesus to go into the Gentile s house ; send on the othw, tradition 
presented him with a depreoation of this personal trouble on 
the part of Jesus : he was unable to attribute the prayer and 
the deprecation to the same persons, and he was therefore 
obliged to contrive a second embassy. Hereby, however, the 
contradiction was only apparently avoided, since both embassies 
are sent by the centurion. Perhaps also the centurion who was 
anwilling that Jesus should take the trouble to enter his house, 
reminded Luke of the messenger who warned Jairus not to 
trouble the master to enter his house, likewise after an entreaty 
that he would oome into the house ; and as the messenger says 
to Jairus, according to him and Mark, pA vnahst roy hidcMaXov^ 
trouble not the master (Luke viiL 49.), so here he puts into 
the month of the second envoys, the words, ui^ pai aiwxxNf, 
Lord^ troubie not thyself, althou^ such an order has a reason 
only in the case of Jairus, in whose house the state of things 
had heea changed since the first summons by the death of his 
daughter, and none at all in that of the centurion whose servant 
still rcaoained in the same state. 

Modem ezposttors are deterred firom the identification of all 
the three narratives, by the Soar that it may present John in 
the light of a narrator who has not apprehended the scene with 
sufficaeat aoeuracy, and has even mistaken its main drift'. 
Weope they nevertheless to venture on a union, they would as £sr 
as possiUe vindicate to the fiiuith gospel the most original 
aoeoustof the facts; a position of which we shall forthwith test 
the secmity, by an eacamination of the intrinsic character of An 
narratives. That the sappliant is according to the fourth e^onge- 
Ibt a 0a<nKu^fy while according to the two others he is an 
mn^MfX^g, is fm Indif&rent particular from wfaidi we can 

* Th«liiok, in k». fitse, | «S. Ann. 2. 
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draw no conclusion on either side ; and it may appear to be 
the same with the divergency as to the relation of the diseased 
person to the one who entreats his cure. If however, it be 
asked with reference to the last point, from which of the three 
designations the other two could most easily have arisen ? it 
can scarcely be supposed that the vlog of John became in a 
descending line, first the doubtful term 'jraTg, and then ^oSxog ; 
and even the reverse ascending order is here less probable than 
the intermediate alternative, that out of the ambiguous ttou^ 
(= '^^5) there branched off in one direction the sense of 
servant, as in Luke ; in the other, of son, as in John. We 
have abready remarked, that the description of the patient s 
state in John, as well as in Luke, is an enhancement on that in 
Matthew, and consequently of later origin. As regards the 
difference in the locality, from the point of view now generally 
taken in the comparative criticism of the gospels, the decision 
would doubtless be, that in the tradition from which the synop- 
tical writers drew, the place from which Jesus performed the 
miracles was confounded with that in which the sick person lay, 
the less noted Cana being absorbed in the celebrated Caper- 
naum ; whereas John, being an eye-witness, retained the more 
correct details. But the relation between the evangelists appear 
to stand thus only when John is assumed to have been an eye- 
witness ; if the critic seeks, as he is bound to do, to base his 
decision solely on the intrinsic character of the narratives, he 
will arrive at a totally different result. Here is a narrative of a 
cure performed at a distance^ in which the miracle appears the 
greater, the wider the distance between the curer and the cured. 
Would oral tradition in propagating this narrative, have 
the tendency to diminish that distance, and consequently the 
miracle, so that in the account of John, who makes Jesus per- 
form the cure at a place from which the nobleman does not 
reach his son until the following day, we should have the 
original narrative^ in that of the synoptists on the contrary, 
who represent Jesus as being in the same town with the sick 
servant, the one modified by tradition ? Only the converse of 
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this supposition can be held accordant with the natore of the 
legend, and here again the narrative of John manifests itself 
to be a traditional one. Again, the preciseness with which 
the hour of the patient's recovery is ascertained in the fourth 
gospel has a highly fictitious appearance. The simple ex- 
pression of Matthew, usually found at the conclusion of his- 
tories of cures : lie was healed in the self-same hour, is dilated 
into an inquiry on the part of the father as to the hour in 
which the son began to amend, an answer from the servants 
that yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him, and 
lastly the result, that in the very hour in which Jesus had 
said, Thy son liveth, the recovery took place. This is a solicit- 
ous accuracy, a tediousness of calculation, that seems to bespeak 
the anxiety of the narrator to establish the miracle, rather than to 
show the real course of the event. In representing the Pa<n>aftof 
as conversing personally with Jesus, the fourth gospel has pre- 
served the original simplicity of the narrative better than the 
third ; though as has been remarked, the servants who come 
to meet their master in the former seem to be representatives 
of Luke's second embassy. But in the main point of difier- 
ence, relative to the character of the applicant, it might be 
thought that, even according to our own standard, the pre- 
ference must be given to John before the two other narrators. 
For if that narrative is the more legendary, which exhibits 
an effort at aggrandizement or embellishment, it might be 
said that the applicant whose faith is in John rather weak, is 
in Luke embellished into a model of faith. It is not, however, 
on embellishment in general that legend or the inventive nar- 
rator is bent, but on embellishment in subservience to their 
grand object, which in the gospels is the glorification of Jesus ; 
and viewed in this light, the embellishment will in two respectd 
be found on the side of John. First, as this evangelist con- 
tinually aims to exhibit the pre-eminence of Jesus, by present- 
ing a contrast to it in the weakness of all who are brought into 
communication with him, so here this purpose might be served 
by representing the suppliant as weak rather than strong in 
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fiith. The reply, however, which he pute into the month of 
Jeans, Unless ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe, has 
proved too severe, for which reason it reduces most of onr 
oommentators to perplexity. Secondly, it might seem nnsmt- 
able that Jesus should allow himself to be diverted from his 
original intention of entering the house in which the patLent 
was, and thus appear to he guided by external (arcnmstances ; 
it might be regarded as more consistent with his character 
that he should originally resolve to effect the cure at a distance 
instead of being persuaded to this by aoiother. If then, as 
Ixadidon'said* the suppliant did nevertheless make a kind of 
remonstrance, this must have had an opposite drift to the one 
in the synoptical gospels, namely, to induce Jesus to a journey 
to the house where the patient lay. 

In relation to the next question, the posaihility and the ao* 
tual coume of the inddeot b^re us, the natural interpretation 
seems to find the most ptiaat material an the narrative of John. 
Here, it is remarked, Jesus no^diere says Ihat he will effect the 
patient 8 cure, he merdy assnxes the £B.tfaer that his son is o«t 
of danger, (o ttiot ew ^), and the father, when he finds that the 
favourable turn of his son's malady ooinoides with the time at 
which be wis conversing with Jesus, in no way draws the in- 
ference that Jesus bad wrought the cure at a distance. EDence, 
this history is only a proof that Jems by means of Us profound 
aequaiatanee with semeiology, was able, on receiving a descrip- 
tion ot the patient s state, correctly to predict the course of his 
disease ; that such a description is not here given is no proof 
that Jesus hnd not obtained it ; while farther this proof of 
knowledge is called a ^imIw (v. 64) because it was a sign of a 
kind of skill in Jesus which John had not before intimated, 
namely, the idxiEty to predict the cure of one dangercn:^ ill **. 
Bui; apart from the misinteipretation of the word ^wi/Uiof, and 
the interpolation of a conversation not intimated in the text ; 
this view of the matter would place the okaraoter and even the 

** Pftolns, Comm. i, t. 21^8 1 ; Yentoruii, i,B,liQfL; ooo^. Sue, f S8. 
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UndeiBtaading of Jesos in the most eqtdvocal Ught For if wo 
should pronoanoe a physidan imprudent, who in the case of a 
patient believed to be dying of fever^ should er^i from his own 
observation of the symptoms^ guarantee a cure, imd thus risk 
his reputation : how much more rashly would Jesus have acted, 
had he, on the mere description of a man who was not a physi- 
cian, giv^i assurance that a disease was attended with no 
danger ? We cannot ascribe such conduct to him, because it 
wotild be in direct contradiction with his general conduct, and 
the impression which he left on his cotemporaries. If then 
Jesus merely predicted the cure without effecting it, he must 
have been assured of it in a more certain manner than by natural 
reasoning,- — ^he must have known it in a supematuial manner*. 
This is the turn given to the narrative by one of the most reoent 
commentators on the gospel of John. He puts the question, whe- 
ther we have here a miracle of knowledge or of power ; imd as there 
is no mention of an immediate ^ect from the words of Jesus, 
while elsewhere in the fourth gospel the superior knowledge 
of Jesus is especially held up to our view, he is of opinion that 
Jesus, by means of his higher nature, merely knew that at that 
moment the dangerous orisis of the disease was past^^ But if 
our gospel frequently exhibits the supeiior knowledge of Jesus, 
tins proves nothing to the purpose, for it just as frequently 
directs our attention to his superi(»: power. Further, where tlie 
Bupematural knowledge of Jesus is concerned, this is plainly 
stated (as i. 49, ii. 26^ yL 64,) and hence if a supernatural cog- 
nizance of the already effected cure of the boy had been in- 
tended, John would have made Jesus speak on this occasion 
as he did before to Nathanael, and tell the faither that be al- 
ready saw his son on his bed in an ameliorated state. On the 
oontrary, not cmly is there no intimation of the exercise of 
StqMrior biowledge, but we are plainly enough given to under- 
stand that tlnere was an exercise of miraculous power. When 
the sodden core of one ut the point of death is q>oken of, the 

" LUoke, 1, 1. 550 f. 
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immediate question is, What brought about this unexpected 
change ? and when a narratiye which elsewhere makes miracles 
follow on the word of its hero, puts into his mouth an assurance 
that the patient lives, it is only the mistaken effort to diminish 
the marvellous, which can prevent the admission, that in this 
assurance the author means to give the cause of the cure. 

In the case of the synoptical narratives, the supposition of a 
mere prediction will not suffice, since here the father (Matt v. 
8) entreats the exercise of healing power, and Jesus (v. Id,) 
accedes to this entreaty. Hence every way would seem to be 
closed to the natural interpretation (for the distance of Jesus 
from the patient made all physical or psychical influence impossi- 
ble), if a single feature in the narrative had not presented unex* 
pected help. This feature is the comparison which the centurion 
institutes between himself and Jesus. As he need only speak 
a word in order to see this or that command performed by his 
soldiers and servants, so, he concludes, it would cost Jesus no 
more than a word to restore his servant to health. Out of this 
comparison it has been found possible to extract an intimation 
that as on the side of the centurion, so on that of Jesus, human 
proxies were thought of. According to this, the centurion in- 
tended to represent to Jesus, that he need only speak a word to 
one of his disciples, and the latter would go with him and cure 
his servant, which is supposed to have forthwith happened **. 
But as this would be the first instance in which Jesus had 
caused a cure to be wrought by his disciples, and the only one 
in which he commissions them immediately to perform a par- 
ticular cure, how could this peculiar circumstance be silently 
presupposed in the otherwise detailed narrative of Luke ? Why, 
since this narrator is not sparing in spinning out the rest of the 
messenger s speech, does he stint the few words which would have 
explained all — the simple addition after tivi xoy«, speak the word, 
of ivi T«y /xaOnrSv, to one of thy disciples^ or something similar ? 
But, above all, at the close of the narrative, where the result is 

■* Pauliu, ezeg. Handb. 1, b. t. 710 f.; NatUrliche GeMbichte, 2, •. 285 flf. 
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told^ this mode of interpretation falls into the greatest perplexity, 
not merely through the silence of the narrator, bat through his 
positive statement Luke, namely, concludes with the informa* 
tion that when the friends of the centurion returned into the house, 
they found the servant already recovered. Now, if Jesus had 
caused the cure by sending with the messengers one or more of 
his disciples, the patient could only begin gradually to be better 
after the disciples had come into the house with the messengers ; 
he could not have been already well on their arrival. Paulus 
indeed supposes that the messengers lingered for some time 
listening to the discourse of Jesus, and that thus the disciples 
arrived before them ; but how the former could so unnecessarily 
linger, and how the evangelist could have been silent on this 
point as well as on the commission of the disciples, he omits to 
explain. Whether instead of the disciples, we hold that which 
corresponds on the side of Jesus to the soldiers of the centu- 
rion to be demons of disease *', ministering angels '*, or merely 
the word and the curative power of Jesus '* ; in any case there 
remains to us a miracle wrought at a distance. 

This kind of agency on the part of Jesus is, according to the 
admission even of such commentators as have not generally any 
repugnance to the miraculous, attended with special difficulty, 
because from the want of the personal presence of Jesus, and its 
beneficial influence on the patient, we are deprived of every pos- 
sibility of rendering the cure conceivable by means of an 
analogy observable in nature '*'. According to Olshausen, in- 
deed, this distant influence has its analogies ; namely, in animal 
magnetism ". I will not directly contest this, but only point 
out the limits within which, so far as my knowledge extends, this 
phenomenon confines itself in the domain of animal magnetism. 
According to our experience hitherto, the cases in which one 

1' Clem. homiL iz. 21 ; Pritxache, in Matth. 318. 
»* Wetstcin, N. T. 1, p. 349 ; comp. Olihausen, in loc. 
'* KoBter, Immanael, b. 195. Anm. 
'• LUcke, 1, a. 660. 
" BiW. Oomm. 1, i. 268. 
VOL. II. Z 
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person can exert an inflaence over another at a distance are 
only two : first, the magnetizer or an indiyidual in magnetic 
relation to him can act thus on the somnamhale, hat this dis- 
tant action must always be preceded by immediate contact, — a 
preliminary which is not supposed in the relation of Jesus to 
tlie patient in our narrative ; secondly, such an influence is 
found to exist in persons who are themselves somnambules, or 
otherwise under a disordered state of the nerves: neither of 
which descriptions can apply to Jesus. If thus such a cure of 
distant persons as is ascribed to Jesus in our narrativee, far 
outsteps the extreme limits of natural causation, as exhibited in 
magnetism and the kindred phenomena ; then must Jesus have 
been, so far as the above narratives can lay claim to historical 
credit, a supernatural being. But before we admit him to have 
been so really, it is worth our while as critical inquirers, to ex- 
amine whether the narrative under consideration could not have 
arisen without any historical foundation ; especially as by the 
very fact of the various forms which it has taken in the different 
gospels it shows itself to contain legendary ingredients. And 
here it is evident that the miraculous cures of Jesus by merely 
touching the patient, such as we have examples of in that of 
the leper, Matt. viii. 3, and in that of the blind men, Matt, 
ix. 29, might by a natural climax rise, first into the cure 
of persons when in his presence, by a mere word, as in the 
case of the demoniacs, of the lepers Luke xvii. 14, and 
other sufferers ; and then into the cure even of the absent by a 
word; of which there is a strongly marked precedent in the 
Old Testament. In 2 Kings v. 9 ff. we read that when the 
Syrian general Naaman came before the dwelling of the prophet 
Elisha that be might be cured of his leprosy, the prophet came 
not out to meet him, but sent to him by a servant the direction 
to wash himself seven times in the river Jordan. At this the 
Syrian was so indignant that he was about to return home 
without regarding the direction of the prophet. He had 
expected, he said, that the prophet would come to him, 
and calling on his God, strike his hand over the leprous 
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place ; that without any personal procedure of this kind^ the 
prophet merely directed him to go to the river Jordan and wash, 
discouraged and irritated him, since if water were the thing re- 
quired, he might have had it better at home than here in 
Israel. By this Old Testament history we see what was ordi- 
narily expected from a prophet, namely, that he should be able 
to cure when present by bodily contact ; that he could do so 
without contact, and at a distance, was not presupposed. 
Elisha effected the cure of the leprous general in the latter 
manner (for the washing was not the cause of cure here, any 
more than in John ix., but the miraculous power of the prophet, 
who saw fit to annex its influence to this external act), and 
hereby proved himself a highly distinguished prophet: ought 
then the Messiah in this particular to fall short of the prophet ? 
Thus our New Testament narrative is manifested to be a neces- 
sary reflection of that Old Testament story. As, there, the sick 
person will not believe in the possibility of his cure unless the 
prophet comes out of his house; so, here, according to one 
edition of the story, the applicant likewise doubts the possibility 
of a cure, unless Jesus will come into his house ; according to 
the other editions, he is convinced of the power of Jesus to heal 
even without this ; and all agree that Jesus, like the prophet, 
succeeded in the performance of this especially difficult 
miracle. 

§99. 

CCTBE8 ON THl SABBATH. 

Jesus, according to the gospels, gave great scandal to the 
Jews by not seldom performing his curative miracles on the 
sabbath. One example of this is common to the three synop- 
tical writers, two are peculiar to Luke, and two to John. 

In the narrative common to the three synoptical writers, two 
cases of supposed desecration of the sabbath are united ; the 
plucking of the ears of com by the disciples (Matt. xii. 1. 
parall.), and the cure of the man with the withered hand by 
Jesus (v. 9 ff. parall.). After the conversation which was occa- 

z 2 
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sioned by the plaoking of the com, and which took place in the 
fields, the two first evangelists continue as if Jesus went firom 
this scene immediately into the synagogue of the same place, to 
which no special designation is given, and there, on the occa- 
sion of the cure of the man with the withered hand, again held 
a dispute on the observance of the sabbath. It is evident that 
these two histories were originally united only on account of the 
similarity in their tendency ; hence it is to the credit of Luke, 
that he has expressly separated them chronologically by the 
words iv tTEfu (raPffaTu, on another sabbath '. The further 
inquiry, which narrative is here the more original? we may 
dismiss with the observation, that if the question which Mat- 
thew puts into the mouth of the Pharisees, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath days ? is held up as a specimen of invented dia- 
logue ' ; we may with equal justice characterize in the same way 
the question lent to Jesus by the two intermediate evangelists ; 
while their much praised ' description of Jesus calling to the man 
to stand forth in the midst, and then casting reproving glances 
around, may be accused of having the air of dramatic fiction. 

The narratives all agree in representing the affliction under 
which the patient laboured, as a x^'f i^p^, or H^pofAfAiim. In- 
definite as this expression is, it is treated too fireely when it is 
understood, as by Paulus^ to imply only that the hand was in- 
jured by heat *, or even by a sprain, according to Ventuiini s 
supposition '. For when, in order to determine the signification 
in which this term is used in the New Testament we refer, as it 
is proper to do, to the Old Testament, we find (1 Kings, xiii. 
4.) a hand which, on being stretched out, ilnfav^ rtC^^^JT)}^^ 
described as incapable of being drawn back again, so that we 
must understand a lameness and rigidity of the hand ; and on 
a comparison of Mark ix. 18, where the expression lufamcrdoi 

' Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 80 £ 

' Schneckenboiger, Uber den Unprung, u. t. f. t. 50. 

' Schleiermacher, ut nip. 

' Exeg. Handb.2,t.48ff. 

« NatUrliche GeKhichte, 2, t. 421. 
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to be withered or wasted away is applied to an epileptic, a dry- 
ing up and shrinking of that member '. Now from the narradve 
before ns a very plausible argument may be drawn in favour of 
the supposition, that Jesus employed natural means in the 
treatment of this and other diseases. Only such cures, it is 
said, were prohibited on the sabbath as were attended with any 
kind of labour ; thus, if the Pharisees, as it is here said, ex- 
pected Jesus to transgress the sabbatical laws by effecting a 
cure, they must have known that he was not accustomed to cure 
by his mere word, but by medicaments and surgical operations '. 
As, however, a cure merely by means of a conjuration other- 
wise lawful, was forbidden on the sabbath, a fact which Fanlus 
himself elsewhere adduces ' ; as moreover there was a contro* 
versy between the schools of Hillel and Schammai, whether it 
were permitted even to administer consolation to the sick on 
the sabbath ' ; and as again, according to an observation of 
Paulus, the more ancient rabbins were stricter on the point of 
sabbatical observance than those whose writings on this sub- 
jeot have come down to us '* ; so the cures of Jesus, even sup- 
posing that he used no natural means, might by captious 
Pharisees be brought under the category of violations of the 
sabbath. The principal objection to the rationalistic explana- 
tion, namely, the silence of the evangelists as to natural means, 
Paulus believes to be obviated in the present case by conceiving 
the scene thus : at that time, and in the synagogue, there was 
indeed no application of such means ; Jesus merely caused the 
hand to be shown to him, that he might see how far the reme- 
dies hitherto prescribed by him (which remedies however are 
still a bare assumption) had been serviceable, and he then found 
that it was completely cured ; for the expression asrouarf erradw, 
used by all the narrators, implies a cure completed previously, 
not one suddenly effected in the passing moment. It is true 

* Winer, b. Bealw. 1, •. 796. 

* Paolot, at sap. t. 49, 54 ; EiMter, Imnumuel, 1. 185 £ 

* Ut sap. t. 88, ex Tract SchabUt. 

* Schabbat, f. 13, ap. SchSttgen, i. p. 123. 
** S«e the paitage kit dted. 
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that the context seems to require this interpretation, since the 
outstretching of the hand prior to the cure would appear to be 
as little possible, as in 1 Kings xiii. 4. the act of drawing it 
back: nevertheless the evangelists give us only the word of 
Jesus as the source of the cure, not natural means, which are 
the gratuitous addition of expositors ". 

Decisive evidence, alike for the necessity of viewing this as a 
miraculous cure, and for the possibility of explaining the origin 
of the anecdote, is to be obtained by a closer examination of 
the Old Testament narrative already mentioned, 1 Kings xiii. 
1 ff. A prophet out of Judah threatened Jeroboam, while 
offering incense on his idolatrous altar, with the destruction of 
the altar and the overthrow of his false worship; the king with 
outstretched hand commanded that this prophet of evil should 
be seized, when suddenly his hand dried up so that he could 
not draw it again towards him, and the altar was rent On the 
entreaty of the king, however, the prophet besought Jehovah for 
the restoration of the hand, and its fiill use was again granted *'. 
Faulus also refers to this narrative in the same connexion, but 
only for the purpose of applying to it his natural method of ex- 
planation ; he observes that Jeroboam's anger may have pro- 
duced a transient convulsive rigidity of the muscles and so 
forth, in the hand just stretched out with such impetuosity. 
But who does not see that we have here a legend designed to 
glorify the monotheistic order of prophets, and to hold up to 
infamy the Israelitish idolatry in the person of its founder 
Jeroboam ? The man of God denounces on the idolatrous altar 
quick and miraculous destruction; the idolatrous king im- 
piously stretches forth his hand against the man of God ; tlie 
hand is paralyzed, the idolatrous altar falls asunder into the 

" Fritesche, in Matt. p. 427 ; in Marc. p. 79. 
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dust, and only on the intercession of the prophet is the king 
restored. Who can argue about the miraculous and the natural 
in what is so evidently a mythus ? And who can fail to per- 
ceive in our evangelical narrative an imitation of this Old Tes- 
tament legend, except that agreeably to the spirit of Christianity 
the withering of the hand appears, not as a retributive mhracle, 
but as a natural disease, and only its cure is ascribed to Jesus ; 
whence also the outstretching of the hand is not, as in the case 
of Jeroboam, the criminal cause of the infliction, continued as 
a punishment, and the drawing of it back again a sign of 
cure ; but, on the contrary, the hand which had previously been 
drawn inwards, owing to disease, can after the completion of 
the cure be again extended. That, in other instances, about 
that period, the power of working cures of this kind was in the 
East ascribed to the favourites of the gods, may be seen from 
a nanrative abready adduced, in which, together with the cure of 
blindness, the restoration of a diseased hand is attributed to 
Vespasian '*. 

But this curative miracle does not appear independently and 
as an object by itself: the history of it hinges on the fact that 
the cure was wrought on the Sabbath, and the point of the 
whole lies in the words by which Jesus vindicates his activity 
in healing on the Sabbath against the Pharisees. In Luke and 
Mark this defence consists in the question. Is it lawful to do 
good on the sabbath days, or to do evil, to save life or to 
destroy it ? in Matthew, in a part of this question, together 
with the aphorism on saving the sheep which might fall into 
the pit on the sabbath. Luke, who has not this saying on the 
present occasion, places it (varied by the substitution of ovof i 
0oiff, an ass or an ox for vf6PaTov sheep, and of f(iaf, well or 
pit tat $60uvog, ditch,) in connexion with the cure of an I'Jfw- 
^iMOf a man who had the dropsy (xiv. 5.) ; a narrative which 
has in general a striking similarity to the one under considera- 
tion. Jesus takes food in the house of one of the chief Pha* 

•» Tacit. HUi. iv. 81. 
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risees, where, as in the other instanoe in the synagogue, he it 
watched (here, Jia-av 'jrafamfoufAivot, there, va^ernfow), A 
dropsical person is present ; as, there, a man with a withered 
hand. In the synagogue, according to Matthew, the Pharisees 
ask Jesus, el Hea-n roU <ra00a<ri Qi^a'jreiuv ; Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath days ? According to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
asks them whether it be lawful to save life, &c. : so, here, he 
asks them, si eUa-rt ru <ra&fiara de^a'jrtuiiv ; Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath ? whereupon in both histories the interrogated 
parties are silent (in that of the withered hand, Mark : oi H 
io'ti'jruv ; in that of the dropsical patient, Luke : oi it Mxafray)* 
Lastly, in both histories we have the saying about the animal 
fallen into a pit, in the one as an epilogue to the cure, in the 
other (that of Matthew) as a prologue. A natural explanation, 
which has not been left untried even with this cure of the 
dropsy '*, seems more than usually a vain labour, where, as in 
this case, we have before us no particular narrative, resting on 
its own historical basis, but a mere variation on the theme of 
the sabbath cures, and the text on the endangered domestic 
animal, which might come to one (Matthew) in connexion with 
the cure of a withered hand, to another (Luke) with the cure of 
a dropsical patient, and to a third in a different connexion still ; 
for there is yet a third story of a miraculous cure with which a 
similar saying is associated. Luke, namely, narrates (xiii. 
lOff.) the cure of a woman bowed down by demoniacal influ- 
ence, as having been performed by Jesus on the sabbath ; when 
to the indignant remonstrance of the ruler of the synagogue, 
Jesus repUes by asking, whether every one does not loose his 
ox or ass from the stall on the sabbath, and lead him away to 
watering ? a question which is undeniably a variation of the 
one given above. So entirely identical does this history ap- 
pear with the one last named, that Schleiermacher comes to 
this conclusion : since in the second there is no reference to 
the first, and since consequently the repetition is not excused 

>« Paulas, exeg. Handb. 2, i. 341 f. 
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by confession, the two passages Luke xiii. 10, and xiv. 6, can' 
not have been written one after the other by the same author '*. 
Thus we have here, not three different incidents, but only 
three different frames in which legend has preserved the memo- 
rable and thoroughly popular aphorism on the domestic animal, 
to be rescued or tended on the sabbath. Tet, unless we would 
deny to Jesus so original and appropriate an argument, there 
must lie at the foundation a cure of some kind actually per- 
formed by him on the sabbath ; not, however, a miraculous one. 
We have seen that Luke unites the saying with the cure of a 
demoniacal patient : now it might have been uttered by Jesus 
on the occasion of one of those cures of demoniacs of which, 
under certain limitations, we have admitted the natural possi- 
bility. Or, when Jesus in cases of illness among his followers 
applied the usual medicaments without regard to the sabbath, 
he may have found this appeal to the practical sense of men 
needful for his vindication. Or lastly, if there be some truth in 
the opinion of rationalistic commentators that Jesus, according 
to the oriental and more particularly the Essene custom, occu- 
pied himself with the cure of the body as well as of the soul, he 
may, when complying with a summons to the former work on 
the sabbath, have had occasion for such an apology. But in 
adopting this last supposition, we must not, with these com- 
mentators, seek in the particular supernatural cures which the 
Gospels narrate, the natural reality; on the contrary, we must 
admit that this is totally lost to us, and that the supernatural 
has usurped its place '*. Further, it cannot have been cures in 
general with which that saying of Jesus was connected ; but 
any service performed by him or his disciples which might be 
regarded as a rescuing or preservation of life, and which was 
accompanied by external labour, might in his position with 

» Ut rap. 1. 196. 

" Winer (bibl. Bealw. 1, s. 796) says : We should be contented to refrain from 
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respeot to the Pharisaic party, ftunish an occasion for such a 
defence. 

Of the two cures on the sabbath narrated in the fourth 
gospel, one has akeady been considered with the cures of the 
bhnd; the other (y. Iff.) might have been numbered among 
the cures of paralytiGS, but as the patient is not so designated, 
it was admissible to resenre it for our present head. In the 
porches of the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem, Jesus found a 
man who, as it subsequently appears, had been lame for thirty- 
eight years ; this sufferer he enables by a word to stand up and 
earry home his bed, but, as it was the sabbath, he thus draws 
down on himself the hostility of the Jewish hierarchy. Wool- 
ston ^' and many later writers have diought to get clear of this 
history in a singular maimer, by the supposition that Jesus 
here did not cure a real sufferer but merely unmasked a hypo- 
crite **. The sole reason which can with any plausibility be 
urged in £i(vour of this notion, is that die cured man points out 
Jestts to his ^aemies as the one who had commanded him to 
oarryhisbed onth^ sabbath (v. 15; comp. llff.), a circum- 
stance which is only to be explained on the gifound diat Jesus 
had enjoined what was unwdocone. But ihat notification to 
tihe Pharisees might equidly be gi¥en» either with a Mendly in- 
tention, as in the case of the man bom blind (John ix. II. 25.), 
or at least with the innocent one of devolving the defence of 
tiie alleged vioiation of the sabbath on a stronger dian him- 
sdf . The evangelist at least gives it as his opinion that tbd 
man was really afflicted, and suffered from a wearisome disease, 
when be describes him as having had an infirmity tkirfy-eifht 
years, rftoMorra km oktu stu l%»y iv tv) cur^svtia (v. 5) : for the 
forced interpretation once put on this passage by Paalus, refer- 
ring the thirty-eigbt years to the mans age, and hot to the 
duration of his disease, he has not even himself ventured to re- 
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produce *^. On this view of the incident it is also impossible to 
explain what Jesos says to the cnred man on a subsequent 
meeting (y. 14): Behold thou art made whole; sin no more 
lest a worse thing come unto thee. Even Paulas is compelled 
by these words to admit that the man had a real infiixnity, 
though only a trifling one : — in other words he is compelled to 
admit the inadequacy of the idea on which his explanation of 
the incident is based, so that here again we retain a miracle, 
and that not of the smallest. 

In relation to the historical credibility of the narrative, it 
may certainly be held remarkable that so important a sanative 
institution as Betbesda is described to be by John, is not men- 
tioned either by Josephus or the rabbins, especially if the 
popular belief connected a miraculous cure with this pool '* : but 
this affords nothing decisive. It is true that in the description 
of the pool there lies a fabulous popular notion, which appears 
also'to hove been received by the writer (for even if v. 4 be 
spurious, something similar is contained in the woids mivn<rt% 
rov i^arog^ v. 8, and Tafa%W, v. 7). But this proves nothing 
against the truth of the narrative, since even an eye-witness 
and a disciple of Jesus may have shared a vulgar error. To 
make credible, however, such a fact as that a man yrbo had 
been lame eight-and-thirty years, so that he was unable to 
walk, and completely bed-ridden, should have been pedectly 
cured by a word, the supposition of psychological influence 
will not suffice, for the man had no knowledge whatever ot 
Jesus, V. 18 ; nor will any physical analogy, such as magnet- 
ism and the like, serve the purpose: but if such a result 
really hiq[>pened, we must exalt that by which it happened 
above all the limits of the human and the natural. On the 
other hand, it ought never to have been thought a difficulty^ 
that from among the multitude of the infirm waiting in the 
porches of the pool, Jesus selected one only as the object of 

■* Comp. with Comm. 4, s. 290, his Leben Jetu, 1, a. i. 298. 
*> BretMlmeider, Probab. s. 69. 
" As by HaM, L. J. % 02. 
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his curative power, since the core of him whose sufferings had 
heen of the longest duration was not only particularly adapted, 
but also sufficient, to glorify the miraculous power of the 
Messiah. Nevertheless, it is this very trait which suggests a 
suspicion that the narrative has a mythical character. On a 
great theatre of disease, crowded with all kinds of sufferers, 
Jesus, the exalted and miraculously gifted physician, appears 
and selects the one who is afflicted with the most obstinate 
malady, that by his restoration he may present the most brilliant 
proof of his miraculous power. We have already remarked 
that the fourth gospel, instead of extending the curative agency 
of Jesus over large masses and to a great variety of diseases, as 
the synoptical gospels do, concentrates it on a few cases which 
proportionately gain in intensity : thus here, in the narrative 
of the cure of a man who had been lame thirty-eight years, 
it has far surpassed all the synoptical accounts of cures per- 
formed on persons with diseased limbs, among whom the 
longest sufferer is described in Luke xiii. 11, only as a woman 
who had had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years. Without doubt 
the fourth evangelist had received some intimation (though, 
as we have gathered from other parts of his history, it was fisur 
from precise) of cures of this nature performed by Jesus, espe- 
cially of that wrought on the paralytic. Matt ix. 2 ff. parall., 
for the address to the patient, and the result of the cure are in 
this narrative in John almost verbally the same as in that case, 
especially according to Mark's account*'. There is even a 
vestige in this history of John, of the circumstance that in the 
synoptical narrative the cure appears in the light of a forgive- 
ness of sins ; for as Jesus in the latter consoles the patient, 

** Mark ii. d : (r/ Irriv iv»Mr«rn^v, John v. 8 : tyu^, 2^f rip *(mfifimr§9 

titruf ) tytiftu, mm) i^if r«i; «•#► rw, »«} vt^i^'drti. 

»^dfifiar§f »ai w-i^tvaTti ; 

11 : — tyufm, jmc) i^ rtv M^^fifimrit 
9w »mi 9*ttyt ilt rn •7»«y r«i;. 

12 : ««} iiyi^n tlHtts, xtti &^»s tm 9 : mi) tvUm lyinr* iytnt • i^i^ttWHt 

mfmfifiMr§9 l|iiA.^iy iftrw irdftttt, ««} K^t r«» x^t^fimrtt mirtS jum 

vi^nvdrti. 
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before the cure, with the assurance, thy sins are forgiven thee, 
so in the former, he warns him, after the cure, in the words, 
Hn no more, &c. For the rest, this highly embellished history 
of a miraculous cure was represented as happening on the 
sabbath, probably because the command to take up the bed 
which it contained appeared the most suitable occasion for the 
reproach of violatiiig the sabbath. 

^ 100. 

BK8V80ITATIOH8 OF THI DBAD. 

The evangelists tell us of three instances in which Jesus 
recalled the dead to life. One of these is common to the three 
synoptists, one belongs solely to Luke, and one to John. 

The instance which is common to the three first evangelists 
is the resuscitation of a girl, and is in all the three gospels 
united with the narrative of the woman who had an issue of 
blood (Matt. ix. 18 f. 28—26 ; Mark v. 22 ff. ; Luke viii. 41 
ff.). In the more precise designation of the girl and her father, 
the synoptical writers vary. Matthew introduces the father 
generally as af xcuy €i; a certain ruler , without any name ; the 
two others as a ruler of the synagogue named Jairus : the lat- 
ter moreover describes the girl as being twelve years old, and 
Luke states that she was the only child of her father ; particu- 
lars of which Matthew is ignorant. A more important differ- 
ence is, that according to Matthew the ruler in the first instance 
speaks of his daughter to Jesus as being dead, and intreats him 
to restore her to life; whereas according to the two other 
evangelists, he left her while yet living, though on the point of 
death, that he might fetch Jesus to avert her actual decease, 
and first when Jesus was on the way with him, people came out 
of his house with the information that his daughter had in the 
mean time expired, so that to trouble Jesus further was in vain. 
The circumstances of the resuscitation also are differently de- 
scribed, for Matthew knows not that Jesus, as the other evan- 
gelists state, took with him only his three most confidential dis- 
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ciples as witnesses. Some theologians, Storr for example, have 
thought these divergencies so important, that they have sup- 
posed two different cases in which,, among other similar circum- 
stances, the daughter, in one case of a civil ruler (Matthew), in 
the other, of a ruler of the synagogue named Jairus (Mark and 
Luke), was raised from the dead by Jesus '. But that, as Storr 
supposes, and as it is inevitable to suppose on his view, Jesus 
not only twice resuscitated a girl, but also on both these occa- 
sions, healed a woman with an issue immediately before, is a 
coincidence which does not at all gain in probability by the 
vague observation of Storr, that it is quite possible for very 
similar things to happen at different times. If then it must be 
admitted that the evangelists narrate only one event, the 
weak attempt to give perfect agreement to their narratives 
should be forborne. For neither can the expression of Mat- 
thew ifTi srtxeirfKrt mean, as Kuinol maintains^, est morti 
proanma, nor can that of Mark, iaxA'^o^i «x^'> or of Luke 
amOima-Mty imply that death had already taken place: not to 
mention that according to both, the fact of the death is subse- 
quently announced to the father as something new '. 

Our more modem critics have wisely admitted a divergency 
between the accoimts ; in doing which they have unanimously 
given the palm of superior accuracy to the intermediate evan- 
gelists. Some are lenient towards Matthew, and only attribute 
to his mode of narration a brevity which might belong even to 
the representation of an eye-witness ^; while others regard this 
want of particularity as an indication that the first gospel had 
not an i^stolic origin '. Now that Mark and Luke give the 

1 Ueber den Zweck det Evang. und der Briefe Job. t. 851 ff. 

' Comm. in Matth. p. 263. Obserre his argamentation : verba\l!f.B. Mattka€t] : 
A^rt Irf Xit/rffriy, Tion possunt latine reddi : jam morttta est : nam, auctore [N.B. 
Lnca\ pairi adhue cum ChrUto coUoquenti nwniiahai servus, JUtamjam exgpirtUH ; 
ergo [auctore Matthaeo f] nondum moriua erat, cwm pater ad Jetum aooedertL 

* Compare, on the subject of these yain attempts at reconciliation, Schleiennacher 
Uber den Lukas, s. 132, and Fritzscbe, in Mattb. p. 347 ^ 

* Olshausen, in loc. 

* Schloieraiacher, ut tup. s. 181 ff. ; Schulz, iiber d. Abendmahl, s. 816 f. 
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name of the applicant, on which Matthew is silent, and also 
that they determine his rank more precisely tfian the latter, 
will just as well bear an unfavoarable constniction for them, as 
the usual fayourable one ; since the designation of persons by 
name, as we have before remarked, is not seldom an addition of 
the later legend. For example, the woman with the issoe first 
receives the name of Veronica in the tradition of JohnMalala'; 
the Canaanitish woman that of Justa in the Clementine 
Homilies^ ; and the two thieves crucified with Jesus, the 
names of G-estas and Demas in the gospel of Nioodemus '. 
Luke's /Mvoyenig {one only daughter) only serves to make 
the scene more touching, and the iruv fuima twelve years 
of age, he, and after him Mark, might have borrowed from 
the history of the woman with the issue. The divergency 
that, according to Matthew, the maiden is spoken of in the 
first instance as dead, according to the two others as only 
dying, must have been considered very superficially by those 
who have thought it possible to turn it in accordance with our 
own rule to the disadvantage of Matthew, on the ground that 
his representation serves to aggrandize the miracle. For in 
both the other gospels the death of the girl is subsequently an- 
nounced, and its being supposed in Matthew to have occurred a 
few moments earlier is no aggrandizement of the miracle. Nay, 
it is the reverse; for the miraculous power of Jesus appeals 
greater in the fonner, not indeed objectively, but subjectively, 
because it is heightened by contrast and surprise* There, where 
Jesus is in the first instance intreated to restore the dead to 
life, he does no more than what was desired of him ; here, on 
the contrary, where supplicated only for the cure of a sick per- 
son, he actually brings that person to life again, he does more 
than the interested parties seek or understand. There, wheve 
the power of awaking the dead is presupposed by the fathw to 
belong to Jesus, the extraordinary nature of such a power is 

• Vid. Fabriciui, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 2, p. 449 ff, 
' Homil. iL 19. 

• Cap. r. 
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less marked than here, where the father at first only presupposes 
the power of healing the sick, and when death has supervened, is 
diverted from any further hope. In the description of the arrival 
and the conduct of Jesus in the house where the corpse lay, 
Matthew's brevity is at least clearer than the diffuse accounts of 
the two other evangelists. Matthew tells us that Jesus, having 
reached the house, put forth the minstrels already assembled for 
the funeral, together with the rest of the crowd, on the ground 
that there would be no funeral there ; this is perfectly intelli- 
gible. But Mark and Luke tell us besides that he excluded his 
disciples also, with the exception of three, from the scene about 
to take place, and for this it is difficult to discover a reason. 
That a greater number of spectators would have been physically 
or psychologically an impediment to the resuscitation, can only 
be said on the supposition that the event was a natural one. 
Admitting the miracle, the reason for the exclusion can only be 
sought in the want of fitness in the excluded parties, whom 
however, the sight of such a miracle would surely have been the 
very means to benefit. But we must not omit to observe that 
the two later synoptists, in opposition to the concluding state- 
ment of Matthew that the fame of this event went abroad in the 
whole land, represent Jesus as enjoining the strictest silence on 
the witnesses : so that on the whole it rather appears that Mark 
and Luke regarded the incident as a mystery, to which only the 
nearest relatives and the most favoured disciples were admitted. 
Lastly, the difference on which Schulz insists as favourable to 
the second and third evangelist, namely, that while Matthew 
makes Jesus simply take the maiden by the hand, they have 
preserved to us the words which he at the same time uttered, 
the former even in the original language ; — can either have no 
weight at all, or it must fall into the opposite scale. For that 
Jesus, if he said anything when recalling a girl to life, made use 
of some such words as w vats iysifov, maiden, I say unto thee, 
arise, the most remote narrator might imagine, and to regard 
the raXiQa MoufAi of Mark as an indication that this evangelist 
drew from a peculiarly original source, is to forget the more 
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simple supposition that he translated these words from the 
Greek of his informant for the sake of presenting the life-giving 
word in its original foreign garh, and thus enhancing its mys- 
teriousness, as we have before observed with reference to the 
i^paBa in the cure of the deaf man. After what we have seen 
we shall willingly abstain from finding out whether the indi- 
vidual who originally frimished the narrative in Luke were one 
of the three confidential disciples, and whether the one who 
originally related it, also put it into writing : a task to which 
only the acumen of Schleiermacher is equal *. 

In relation to the facts of the case, the natural interpreta* 
tion speaks with more than its usual confidence, under the per- 
suasion that it has on its side the assurance of Jesus himself, 
that the maiden was not really dead, but merely in a sleep-like 
swoon; and not only rationaUsts, like Faulus, and semi- 
rationalists, like Schleiermacher, but also decided suprana- 
turalists, like Olshausen, believe, on the strength of that 
declaration of Jesus, that this was no resuscitation of the dead ^\ 
The last-named commentator attaches especial importance to 
the antithesis in the speech of Jesus, and because the words 
ovM, aTriOavty is not dead, are followed by axy^a xa&eviei, but 
sleepethy is of opinion that the former expression cannot be in- 
terpreted to mean merely, she is not dead, since I have resolved 
to restore her to life; strange criticism, — for it is precisely 
this addition which shows that she was only not dead, in so 
far as it was in the power of Jesus to recall her to life. Befer- 
ence is also made to the declaration of Jesus concerning Lazarus, 
John xi. 14, Aa^apo^ airsBan, Lazarus is dead, which is directly 
the reverse of the passage in question, cuk a^idavt to Mfacriov, 
the damsel is not dead. But Jesus had before said of Lazarus, 

• Ut nip. •• 129. 

»• Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, b. 8. 626, 31 f. ; Schleiennacber, nt iup. 1. 182 ; 01*- 
bauBen, 1, i. 827. Eyen Neander does not express himself decidedly against this 
interpretation of the words of Jesus ; while with regard to the girl's real condition, 
he thinks the supposition of a merely apparent death probable. L. J. Chr. s. 848. 
Oomp. 888 t 

' VOL. II. A A 
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airyi ri ^aOiviia ouh ia-ri vfog Wy«TOv, this sickness is not unto 
death (v. 4), and Ad^a^o^ 6 ^ixoq ifjiuv /iBHoipn/irai^ our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth (v. 11). Thus in the case of Lazams also, 
who was really dead, we have just as direct a denial of death, and 
affirmation of mere sleep, as in the narrative hefore us. Hence 
Fritzsche is undoubtedly right when he paraphrases the words 
of Jesus in our passage as follows : pueUam ne pro mortua 
habetote, sed dormire existimatote, quippe in vitam max redi- 
turam. Moreover, Matthew subsequently (xL 5) makes Jesus 
,say, vstifoi eysi^ovrai, the dead are raised up ; and as he men- 
tions no other instance of resuscitation by Jesus, he must i^pa- 
rently have had this in his mind ^\ 

But apart from the false interpretation of the words of Jesus, 
this view of the subject has many difficulties. That in many 
diseases conditions may present themselves which have a decq)- 
tive resemblance to death/ or that in the indifferent state of 
medical science among the Jews of that age especially, a swoon 
might easily be mistaken for death, is not to be denied. But 
how was Jesus to know that there was such a merely apparent 
death in this particular case? However minutely Ae father 
detailed to him the course of the disease, nay, even if Jesus 
were acquainted beforehand with the particular circumstances of 
the girl's illness (as the natural explanation supposes) : we 
must stiU ask, how could he build so much on this information 
as, without having seen the girl, and in contradiction to the 
assurance of the eye-witnesses, decidedly to declare that she 
was not dead, according to the rationalistic interpretation of his 
words ? This would have been rashness and folly to boot, un- 
less Jesus had obtained certain knowledge of the true state of 
the case in a supernatural way " : to admit which, however, is 
to abandon the naturalistic point of view. To return to the 
explanation of Paulus ; between the expressions, « *f aru^s tSj 
X^^ph auTfii, he took her by the hand, and iyifOn ro HOfa<nov, 

" Comp. de Wette, ezeg. Handb. 1, 1, i. 95 ; Weiste, die er. Geichichte, 1, t. 
503. 

" Comp. Neander. L. J. s. 342. 
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i?ie maid arose, expressions which are closely enough con- 
nected in Matthew, and are still more inseparably linked by the 
words fvdfwj and 7ra^ax^ri/Aa in the other two gospels, he inserts 
a course of medical treatment, and Venturini can even specify 
the different restoratives which were applied ". Against such 
arbitrary suppositions, Olshausen justly maintains that in the 
opinion of the evangelical narrator the life-giving word of 
Jesus, (and we might add, the touch of his hand, furnished 
with divine power,) was the means of restoring the girl to life. 

In the case of resuscitation narrated by Luke alone (vii. 
11 ff.) the natural explanation has not such a handle as was 
presented by the declaration of Jesus in the narrative just 
considered. Nevertheless, the rationalistic commentators take 
courage, and rest their hopes mainly on the circumstance that 
Jesus speaks to the young man lying in the cofi&n (v. 14). 
Now, say they, no one would speak to a dead person, but only 
to such an one as is ascertained or guessed to be capable of 
hearing**. But this rule would prove that all the dead whcan 
Christ will raise at the last day are only apparently dead, as 
otherwise they could not hear his voice, which it is expressly 
said they will do (John v. 28; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16) ; it 
would therefore prove too much. Certainly one who is spok n 
to must be supposed to hear, and in a certain sense to be 
living ; but in the present instance this holds only in so far 
as the voice of him who quickens tlie dead can penetrate even to 
the ears from which life has departed. We must indeed admit 
the possibility that with the bad custom which prevailed among 
the Jews of burying their dead a few hours after their decease, 
a merely apparent corpse might easily be carried to the grave ** ; 
but all by which it is attempted to show that this possi- 
bility was here a reality, is a tissue of fictions. In order 
to explain how Jesus, even without any intention to perform 
a miracle, came to join the funeral procession, and how the 

1* NatUrliche Geschichte, 2, s. 212. 
>« Paalus, ezeg. Handb. 1, b. t. 716, Anm. and 719 f. 
'* Ibid, at sap. b. 728. Comp. De Wette, tzitg. Handb. 1, 2, 8. 47. 

A A 2 
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conjecture could occur to him that the individual ahout to be 
buried was not really dead, it is first imagined that the two 
processions, that of the funeral and that of the companions of 
Jesus, met precisely under the gate of the city, and as they 
impeded each other, halted for a while : — directly in opposition 
to the text, which makes the bearers first stand still when Jesus 
touches the bier. AflFected by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, which he had learned during the pause in his pro- 
gress, Jesus, it is said, approached the mother, and not with 
any reference to a resurrection which he intended to effect, but 
merely as a consolatory address, said to her. Weep not '*. But 
what an empty, presuming comforter would he be, who, when 
a mother was about to consign her only son to the grave, 
should forbid her even the reUef of tears, without offering to 
her either real help by recalling the departed one, or ideal, 
by suggesting grounds for consolation ! Now the latter Jesus 
does not attempt : hence unless we would allow him to appear 
altogether heartless, he must be supposed to have resolved on 
the former, and for this he in fact makes every preparation, 
designedly touching the bier, and causing the bearers to stand 
still. Here, before the reanimating word of Jesus, the natural 
explanation inserts the circumstance that Jesus observed some 
sign of life in the youth, and on this, either immediately or after 
a previous application of medicaments ", spoke the words, 
which helped completely to awake him. But setting aside the 
fact that those intervening measures are only interpolated into 
the text, and that the strong words : veavia-HSy troi XFyw, eyef&mt, 
Young man^ I say unto thee arise I resemble rather the 
authoritative command of a miracle worker than the attempt 
of a physician to restore animation ; how, if Jesus were con- 
scious that the youth was alive when he met him, and was 
not first recalled to life by himself, could he with a good con- 
science receive the praise which, according to the narrative, the 
multitude lavished on him as a great prophet on account of 

" Thus Hase also. L. J. § 87. 
" Venturini, 2, s, 298, 
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this deed ? According to Paulus, he was himself uncertain 
how he ought to regard the result ; but if he were not con- 
vinced that he ought to ascribe the result to himself, it 
was his duty to disclaim all praise on account of it ; and if 
he omitted to do this, his conduct places him in an equivocal 
hght, in which he by no means appears in the other evangelical 
histories, so far as they are fairly interpreted. Thus here also 
we must acknowledge that the evangelist intends to narrate to 
us a miraculous resuscitation of the dead, and that according to 
him, Jesus also regarded his deed as a miracle *'. 

In the third history of a resurrection, which is peculiar to 
John (chap, xi.), the resuscitated individual is neither just dead 
nor being carried to his grave, but has been already buried 
several days. Here one would have thought there was little 
hope of eflfecting a natural explanation ; but the arduousness of 
the task has only stimulated the ingenuity and industry of the 
rationalists in developing their conception of this narrative. We 
shall also see that together with the rigorously consequent mode 
of interpretation of the rationalists, — which, maintaining the his- 
torical integrity of the evangelical narrative throughout, assumes 
the responsibility of explaining every part naturally, there has 
appeared another system, which distinguishes certain features 
of the narrative as additions after the event, and is thus an ad- 
vance towards the mythical explanation. 

The rationalistic expositors set out here from the same pre- 
mises as in the former narrative, namely, that it is in itself 
possible for a man who has lain in a tomb four days to 
come to life again, and that this possibility is strengthened in 
the present instance by the known custom of the Jews ; propo- 
sitions which we shall not abstractedly controvert. From this 
they proceed to a supposition which we perhaps ought not to 
let pass so easily ^•, namely, that from the messenger whom the 
sisters had sent with the news of their brother s illness, Jesus 
had obtained accurate information of the circumstances of the 

'• Comp. Schleiermacher, ut sup. t. 108 f. 

" Paulus, Comm. 4, i. 6.S6 ff. ; L. J. 1, b. •. 65 ff. 
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disease ; and the answer whioh he gave to the messenger, Thig 
sickness is not unto death, (v. 4,) is said to express, merely as 
an inference which he had drawn from the report of the mes- 
senger, his conviction that the disease was not fatal. Such a 
view of his friend's condition would certainly accord the best 
with his conduct in remaining two days in Penea after the re- 
ception of the message (v. 6) ; since, according to that suppo- 
sition, he could not regard his presence in Bethany as a matter 
of urgent necessity. But how comes it that after the lapse of 
these two days, he not only resolves to journey thidier (v. 8), 
but also has quite a different opinion of the state of Lazarus, 
nay, certain knowledge of his death, which he first obscurely (v. 
10) and then plainly (v. 14) announces to his disciples? 
Here the thread of the natural explanation is lost, and the break 
is only rendered more conspicuous by the fiction of a second 
messenger '*^, after the lapse of two days, bringing word to Jesus 
that Lazarus had expired in the interim. For the author of 
the gospel at least cannot have known of a second messenger, 
otherwise he must have mentioned him, since the omission to 
do so gives another aspect to the whole narrative, obliging us to 
infer that Jesus had obtained information of the death of Laza- 
rus in a supernatural manner. Jesus, when he had resolved to 
go to Bethany, said to the disciples, Lazarus sleepeth, but I 
go that I may awake him out of sleep {MexolfinTat — iiuwriiru 
— V. 11); this the naturalists explain by the supposition that 
Jesus must in some way have gathered from the statements of 
the messengers who announced the death of Lazarus, that the 
latter was only in a state of lethargy. But we can as little 
here as in a former case impute to Jesus the foolish presumption 
of giving, before he had even seen the alleged corpse, the posi- 
tive assurance that he yet lived '*. From this point of view, it 
is also a difficulty that Jesus says to his disciples (v. 15) I am 

** In the translation of the text in his Leben Jesu, 2, b. a. 46, Paulus appears to 
suppose, besides the message mentioned in the gospel, three subsequent messages. 

** Comp. 0. Oh. Flatt, etwas sur Vertheidigung des Wunders der Wiederbelebung 
das Lasarus, in SUskind's Magazin, lites Stiick, s. 98 £f. 
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^lad for your sakes that I was not tkercy to the intent ye 
may believe (ira 7n<rrtu<n\T%), Paulus explains these words to 
imply that Jesus feared lest the death, had it happened in his 
presence, might have shaken their faith in him ; but, as Gabler '^ 
has remarked, vKrrtvoi cannot mean merely the negative : not to 
hsefaithy which would rather have been expressed by a phrase 
such as: ^va f^M inr^iini i ^riWif bfjL^v, that your faith fail not (see 
Luke xxii. 82.) ; and moreover we nowhere find diat the idea 
which the disciples formed of Jesus as the Messiah was incom- 
patible with the death of a man, or, more correctly, of a Mend, 
in his presence. 

From the arrival of Jesus in Bethany the evangelical narra- 
tive is somewhat more favourable to the natural explanation. 
It is true that Marthas address to Jesus (v. 21 f.), Lord, \f 
thou hadat been here, my brother had not died, but I know 
that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, he will give 
it thee, oXXa «a< vitv olia, oti, oca av aiTYicri tov Beov^ iicei cot 6 
6tog, appears evidently to express the hope that Jesus may be 
able even to recall the dead one to life. However, on the as- 
surance of Jesus which follows. Thy brother shall rise again, 
ava<rTn<mai 6 ah>jpQi <rov^ she answers despondingly. Yes, at the 
last day. This is certainly a help to the natural explanation, 
for it seems retrospectively to give to the above declaration of 
Martha (v. 22) the general sense, that even now, although he 
has not preserved the life of her brother, she believes Jesus to 
be him to whom God grants all that he desires, that is, the 
favourite of the Deity, the Messiah. But the expression which 
Martha there uses is not Tna-rtuu but olfa^ and the turn of phrase : 
1 know that this will happen if thou only wiliest it to be so, is 
a common but indirect form of petition, and is here the more un- 
mistakeable, because the object of the entreaty is clearly indi- 
cated by the foregoing antithesis. Martha evidently means. Thou 
hast not indeed prevented the death of our brother, but even 
now it is not too late, for at thy prayer God will restore him to 

** JoanuU Air auterieteo« theol. Litenitiir, 8, 2, •. 261. Anin. 
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thee and us. Martha's ohange of mind, from the hope which is 
but indirectly expressed in her first reply (v. 24) to its extinction 
in the second, cannot be held very surprising in a woman who 
here and elsewhere manifests a very hasty disposition, and it is 
in the present case suflSciently explained by the form of the 
foregoing assurance of Jesus (v. 23). Martha had expected 
that Jesus would reply to her indirect prayer by a decided pro- 
mise of its fulfilment, and when he answers quite generally and 
with an expression which it was usual to apply to the resurrec- 
tion at the last day {avaa-TYKr^rai), she gives a half-impadent, 
half- desponding reply ''. But that general declaration of Jesus, 
as well as the yet more indefinite one (v. 25 f.), / am the 
resurrection and the life^ is thought favourable to the rational- 
istic view : Jesus, it is said, was yet far from the expectation of 
an extraordinary result, hence he consoles Martha merely with 
the general hope that he, the Messiah, would procure for those 
who believed in him a future resurrection and a life of blessed- 
ness. As however Jesus had before (v. 11) spoken confidently 
to his disciples of awaking Lazarus, he must then have altered 
his opinion in the interim — a change for which no cause is ap- 
parent. Further, when (v. 40) Jesus is about to awake Laza- 
rus, he says to Martha, Said I not unto thee that if thou 
wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of God ? evidently 
alluding to v. 23, in which therefore he must have meant to 
predict the resurrection which he was going to effect That he 
does not declare this distinctly, and that he again veils the 
scarcely uttered promise in relation to the brother (v. 25) in ge- 
neral promises for the believing, is the effect of design, the ob- 
ject of which is to try the faith of Martha, and extend her sphere 
of thought '\ 

When Mary at length comes out of the house with her com- 
panions, her weeping moves Jesus himself to tears. To this 
circumstance the natural interpretation appeals with unusual 
confidence, asking whether if he were already certain of his 

" Piatt, ut sup. 102 f. ; De Wette, in loc.; Neander, s. 861 f. 
" Fiatt, ut sup. ; LUcke, TholUck and Dc Wette, in loc. 
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friend s resurrection, he would not have approached his grave 
with the most fervent joy, since he was conscious of being able 
to call him again living from the grave in the next moment ? In 
this view the words hePptfAYiaaTo (v. 33) and ifxgptfAdfuvoi (v. 38) 
are understood of a forcible repression of the sorrow caused by 
the death of his friend, which subsequently found vent in tears 
(i^Jixpvjtv) . But both by its etymology, according to which it sig- 
nifies /r^n^^ in aliquem or in se, and by the analogy of its use 
in the New Testament, where it appears only in the sense of 
increpare aliquem (Matt. ix. 30 ; Mark i. 43 ; xiv. 5.), ifA^^i- 
fjMffBai is determined to imply an emotion of anger, not of sorrow; 
where it is united, not with the dative of another person, but 
with T« %vitffjLaTt and iv laurS, it must be understood of a silent, 
suppressed displeasure. This sense would be very appropriate 
in V. 38, where it occurs the second time ; for in the foregoing 
observation of the Jews, Could not this man, who opened the 
eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man should not 
have died ? there lies an intimation that they were scandalized, 
the prior conduct of Jesus perplexing them as to his present 
demeanour, and vice versa. But where the word i/MP^ifMa-9ai is 
first used v. 83, the general weeping seems to have been likely 
to excite in Jesus a melancholy, rather than an angry emotion : 
yet even here a strong disapproval of the want of faith ((JMyc- 
'Tria-Tia) which was manifested was not impossible. That Jesus 
then himself broke out into tears, only proves that his indigna- 
tion against the faithless generation around him dissolved into 
melancholy, not that melancholy was his emotion from the 
beginning. Lastly, that the Jews (v. 36) in relation to the 
tears which Jesus shed, said among themselves. Behold, how 
he loved him ! appears to be rather against than for those who 
regard the emotion of Jesus as sorrow for the death of his 
friend, and sympathy with the sisters ; for, as the character of 
the narrative of John in general would rather lead us to expect 
an opposition between the real import of the demeanour of 
Jesus, and the interpretation put upon it by the spectators, so 
in particular the Jews in this gospel are always those who either 
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misunderstajid or pervert the words and actions of Jesas. It is 
true that the mild character of Jesus is urged, as inconsistent 
with the harshness which displeasure on bis part at the very 
natural weeping of Mary and the rest would imply " ; but such 
a mode of thinking is by no means foreign to the Christ of 
John's gospel. He who gave to the fia<n>itM(, when prefenring 
the inoffensive request that he would come to his house and 
heal his son, the rebuke, Except ye see signs and wonders ye 
will not believe ; he who, when some of his disciples murmured 
at the hard doctrines of the sixth chapter, assailed them with 
the cutting questions, Doth this offend you ? and Will ye also 
go away ? (vi. 61, 67.) ; he who repulsed his own mother, when 
at the wedding at Gana she complained to him of the want of 
wine, with the harsh reply. What liave I to do with thee. 
Woman ? (ii. 4.) — who thus was always the most displeased 
when men, not comprehending his higher mode of thought or 
action, showed themselves desponding or importunate, — ^would 
here find pecuUar reason for this kind of displeasure. If this 
be the true interpretation of the passage, and if it be not sorrow 
for the death of Lazarus which Jesus here exhibits, there is an 
end to the assistance which the natural explanation of the en- 
tire event is thought to derive firom this particular feature; 
meanwhile, even on the other interpretation, a momentary 
emotion produced by sympathy with the mourners is quite re- 
concileable with the foreknowledge of the resurrection ^. And 
how could the words of the Jews v. 37, serve, as rationalistic 
commentators think, to excite in Jesus the hope that God 
would now perhaps perform something extraordinary for him ? 
The Jews did not express the hope that he could awake the 
dead, but only the conjecture that he might perhaps have been 
able to preserve his Mend's life; Martha therefore had pre- 
viously said more when she declared her beUef that even now 
the Father would grant him what he asked; so that if such 
hopes were excited in Jesus from without, they must have been 

»» LUcke, 2, s. 888. 

^ Flatt, ut Mip. s. 104 f. ; LUcke, ut sup. 
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excited earlier^ and especially before the weeping of Jesus, to 
which it is customary to appeal as the proof that they did not 
yet exist 

Even supranaturalists admit that the expression of Martha 
when Jesus commanded that the stone should be taken away 
from the grave, Kipis, iivi o(st (v. 89), is no proof at all that 
decomposition had really commenced, nor consequently that a 
natural resuscitation was impossible, since it may have been a 
mere inference from the length of time since the burial ^. But 
more weight must be attached to the words with which Jesus, 
repelling the objections of Martha, persists in having the tomb 
opened (v. 40) : Said I not unto thee that if thou wouldst 
believe thou shouldst see the glory of God ? How could he 
say this unless he was decidedly conscious of his power to re- 
suscitate Lazarus ? According to Faulus, this declaration only 
impU^ generally that those who have faith will, in some way 
or other, experience a glorious manifestation of the divinity. 
But what glorious manifestation of the divinity was to be seen 
here, on the opening of the grave of one who had been buried 
four days, unless it were his restoration to life ? and what could 
be the sense of the words of Jesus, as opposed to the observa- 
tion of Martha, that her brother was already within the grasp 
of decay, but that he was empowered to arrest decay? But in 
order to learn with certainty the meaning of the words liiv 3o|av 
Tou OsoZ in our present passage we need only refer to v. 4, where 
Jesus had said that the sickness of Lazarus was not unto death, 
VfOi Qdvarov, but for the glory of God, itvi^ t5^ ioim rod Oeou, 
Here the first member of the antithesis, not unto death, clearly 
shows that the ^o|a rov $£ou signifies the glorification of God by 
the life of Lazarus, that is, since he was now dead, by his resur- 
rection : a hope which Jesus could not venture to excite in the 
most critical moment, without having a superior assurance that 
it would be frdfilled **. After the opening of the grave, and 
before he says to the dead man. Come forth ! he thanks the 

*' Piatt, s. 106 ; Olshausen, 2, s. 269. 
«• Flatt, s. 97 f. 
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Father for having heard his prayer. This is adduced, in the 
rationaUstic point of view, as the most satisfactory proof that 
he did not first recall Lazarus to life by those words, but on 
looking into the grave found him already alive again. Truly, 
such an argument was not to be expected fix)m theologians who 
have some insight into the character of John's gospel, lliese 
ought to have remembered how common it is in this gospel, as 
for example in the expression glorify thy son, to represent 
that which is yet to be effected or which is only just begun, as 
already performed ; and in the present instance it is especially 
suited to mark the certainty of obtaining fulfilment, that it is 
spoken of as having already happened. And what invention 
does it further require to explain, both how Jesus could per- 
ceive in Lazarus the evidences of returning life, and how the 
Jatter could have come to life again ! Between the removal of 
the stone, says Paulus, and the thanksgiving of Jesus, lies the 
critical interval when the surprising result was accomplished ; 
then must Jesus, yet some steps removed fi*om the grave, have 
discerned that Lazarus was living. By what means ? and how 
BO quickly and unhesitatingly ? and why did he and no one else 
discern it ? He may have discerned it by the movements of 
Lazarus, it is conjectured. But how easily might he deceive 
himself with respect to a dead body lying in a dark cavern : 
how precipitate was he, if without having examined more nearly, 
he so quickly and decidedly declared his conviction that Lazarus 
lived! Or, if the movements of the supposed corpse were 
strong and not to be mistaken, how could they escape the 
notice of the surrounding spectators ? Lastly, how could Jesus 
in his prayer represent the incident about to take place as a 
sign of his divine mission, if he was conscious that he had not 
effected, but only discovered, the resuscitation of Lazarus ? 
As arguments for the natural possibility of a return of life in a 
man who had been interred four days, the rationalistic ex- 
planation adduces our ignorance of the particular circumstances 
of the supposed death, the rapidity of interment among the 
Jews, aften^'ards the coolness of the cave, the strong fi-sgrance 
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of the spices, and lastly, the reanimating draught of warm air 
which on the rolling away of the stone streamed into the cave. 
But all these circumstances do not produce more than the low- 
est degree of possihility, which coincides with the highest de- 
gree of improhability: and with this the certainty with which 
Jesus predicts the result must remain irreconcileable '*. 

These decided predictions are indeed the main hindrance to 
the natural interpretation of this chapter ; hence it has been 
sought to neutralize them, still from the rationalistic position, 
by the supposition that they did not proceed from Jesus, but 
may have been added ex eventu by the narrator. Paulus himself 
found the words sivTrvia-u ayrov (v. 11) quite too decided, and 
therefore ventured the conjecture that the narrator, writing witii 
the result in his mind, had omitted a qaeiifymg perhaps, which 
Jesus had inserted '®. This expedient has been more exten- 
sively adopted by Gabler. Not only does he partake the opinion 
of Paulus as to the above expression, but already in v. 4, he is 
inclined to lay the words uTri^ Trig ioin; tou Osou/or the glory of 
God, to the account of the evangelist : again v. 1 5, he conjectures 
that in the words x,«''f^ ^'* v/Aaj, Iva TrtcreufTYiTBy ot< ovx fi/Anv ifcsi, 
I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent 
ye may believe, there is a slight exaggeration resulting from 
John's knowledge of the issue ; lastly, even in relation to the 
words of Martha v. 22, aXKa xai vuv oUa k. t. k he admits the 
idea of an addition from the pen of the writer **. By the adop- 
tion of this expedient, the natural interpretation avows its ina- 
bility by itself to cope with the difficulties in John's narrative. 
For if, in order to render its application possible, it is necessary 

" Compare on this subject, especially Flatt and LUcke. 

■• Comm. 4, s. 437 ; in the L. J. 1, b. s. 67, and 2, b. s. 46, this conjecture is 
no longer employed. 

" Ut sup. 8. 272 ff. Even Neander shows himself not disinclined to such a con- 
jecture as far as regards y. 4, (s. 849). As Gabler believes that these expressions 
cannot have come from Jesus, but only from John, so Diefienbach, in Bertholdt's 
Erit Journal, 5, s. 7 ff., maintains that they cannot have proceeded from John, and 
at he holds that the rest of the gospel is the production of that apostle, he pronounces 
those passages to be interpolations. 
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to expunge the most significant passages, it is plain that the 
narrative in its actual state does not admit of a natural explan- 
ation. It is true that the passages, the incompatibility of 
which with the rationalistic mode of explanation is confessed 
by their excision, are very sparingly chosen; but firom the 
above observations it is clear, that if all the features in this nar- 
rative which are really opposed to the natural view of the entire 
event were ascribed to the evangelist, it would in the end be 
little short of the whole that must be regarded as his invention. 
Thus, what we have done with the two first narratives of resus- 
citations, is with the last and most remarkable history of this 
kind, efiected by the various successive attempts at explanation 
themselves, namely, to reduce the subject to the alternative: 
that we either receive the event as supernatural, according to 
the representation of the evangdical narrative ; or, if we find it 
incredible as such, deny that the narrative has an historical 
character. 

In order, in this dilemma, to arrive at a decision with respect 
to all the three narratives, we must refer to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the kind of miracles which we have now before us. We 
have hitherto been ascending a ladder of miracles ; first, cures 
of mental disorders, then, of all kinds of bodily mtdadies, in 
which, however, the organization of the sufierer was not so in- 
jured as to cause the cessation of consciousness and life ; and 
now, tbe revivification of bodies, firom which the life has actu- 
ally departed. This progression in the marvellous is, at the 
same time, a gradation in inconceivability. We have indeed 
been able to represent to ourselves how a mental derangement, 
in which none of the bodily organs were attacked beyond the ner- 
vous system, which is immediately connected with mental action, 
might have been removed, even in a purely psychical manner, 
by the mere word, look, and influence of Jesus : but the more 
deeply the malady appeared to have penetrated into the entire 
corporetd system, the more inconceivable to us was a cure of 
this kind. Where in insane persons the brain was disturbed to 
the extent of raging madness, or where in nervous patients the 
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disorder was so confirmed as to manifest itself in periodictd 
epilepsy ; there we could scarcely imcigine how permanent bene- 
fit could be conferred by that mental influence ; and this was 
yet more difficult where the disease had no immediate connec- 
tion with the mind, as in leprosy, blindness, lameness, &c. And 
yet, up to this point, there was always something present, to 
which the miraculous power of Jesus could apply itself; there 
was still a consciousness in the objects, on which to make an 
impression — a nervous life to be stimulated. Not so with the 
dead. The corpse fix>m which life and consciousness have flown 
has lost the last fiilcrum for the power of the miracle worker ; 
it perceives him no longer — receives no impression from him ; 
for the very capability of receiving impressions must be con- 
ferred on him anew. But to confer this, that is, to give life in 
the proper sense, is a creative act, and to think of this as being 
exercised by a man, we must confess to be beyond our power. 

But even within the limits of our three histories of resurrec- 
tions, there is an evident cUmax. Woolston has remarked with 
justice, that it seems as if each of these narratives were intended 
to supply what was wanting in the preceding ". The daughter 
of Jairus is restored to life on the same bed on which she had 
just expired ; the youth of Nain, when already in his coffin, and 
on his way to interment ; lastly, Lazarus, after four days' abode 
in the tomb. In the first history, a word was the only intima- 
tion that the maiden had fallen under the powers of the grave ; 
in the second, the fact is imprinted on the imcigination also, by 
the picture of the young man being already carried out of the 
city towards his grave ; but in the third, Lazarus, who had been 
some time inclosed in the grave, is depicted in the strongest 
manner as an inhabitant of the nether world : so that, if the 
reality of the death could be doubted in the first instance, this 
would become more difficult in the second, and in the third, as 
good as impossible "*. With this gradation, there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the difficulty of rendering the three events 

» Disc. 6. 

" Bretachneider, Probab. s. 61. 
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conceivable ; if, indeed, when the fact itself is inconceivable, 
there can exist degrees of inconceivableness between its various 
modifications. If, however, the resurrection of a dead person 
in general were possible, it must rather be possible in the case 
of one just departed, and yet having some remains of vital 
warmth, than in that of a corpse, cold and being carried to the 
grave ; and again, in this, rather than in the case of one who 
had ahready lain four days in the grave, and in which decay is 
supposed to have commenced, nay, with respect to which, this 
supposition, if not confirmed, is at least not denied. 

But, setting aside the miraculous part of the histories in ques- 
tion, each succeeding one is both intrinsically more impro- 
bable, and externally less attested, than the foregoing. As 
regards the internal improbability, one element of this, which 
indeed lies in all, and therefore also in the first, is especially 
conspicuous in the second. As a motive by which Jesus was 
induced to raise the young man at Nain, the narrative men- 
tions compassion for the mother (v. 13). Together with this 
we are to include, according to Olshausen, a reference to the 
young man himself. For, he observes, man as a conscious 
being can never be treated as a mere instrument, which would 
be the case here, if the joy of the mother were regarded as 
the sole object of Jesus in raising the youth '^. This remark 
of Olshausen demands our thanks, not that it removes the diffi- 
culty of this and every other resuscitation of the dead, but that 
it exhibits that difficulty in the clearest light. For the con- 
clusion, that what in itself, or according to enlightened 
ideas, is not allowable or fitting, cannot be ascribed to Jesus 
by the evangelists, is totally inadmissible. We should rath^ 
(presupposing the purity of the character of Jesus) conclude 
that when the evangeUcal narratives ascribe to him what is not 
allowable, they are incorrect. Now that Jesus, in his resuscitations 
of the dead, made it a consideration whether the persons to be 
restored to life might, firom the spiritual condition in which they 

»• 1, 8. 276 f. 
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died, derive advantage from the restoration or the contrary, we 
find no indication ; that, as Olshausen supposes, the corporeal 
awakening was attended with a spiritual awakening, or that 
such a result was expected, is nowhere said. These resuscitated 
individuals, not excepting even Lazarus, recede altogether from 
our observation after their return to life, and hence Woolston 
was led to ask why Jesus rescued from the grave precisely these 
insignificant persons, and not rather John the Baptist, or some 
other generally useftd man ? Is it said, he kne^ it to be the 
will of Providence that these men, once dead, should remain so ? 
But then, it should seem, he must have thought the scone of all 
who had once died, and to Woolston's objection there remains 
no answer but this : as it was positively known concerning 
celebrated men, that the breach which their deaths occasioned 
was never filled up by their restoration to Ufe, legend could not 
annex the resurrections which she was pleased to narrate to 
such names, but must choose unknown subjects, in relation 
to which she was not under the same control. 

The above difficulty is common to all the three narratives, 
and is only rendered more prominent in the second by an acci- 
dental expression : but the third narrative is frdl of difficulties 
entirely peculiar to itself, smce the conduct of Jesus through- 
out, and, to a considerable extent, that of the other parties, is 
not easily to be conceived. When Jesus receives the inform- 
ation of the death of Lazarus, and the request of the sisters 
implied therein, that he would come to Bethany, he remains 
still two days in the same place, and does not set out toward 
Judea till after he is certain of the death. Why so ? That 
it was not because he thought the illness attended with no 
danger, has been already shown ; on the contrary, he foresaw 
the death of Lazarus. That indifference was not the cause of 
the delay, is expressly remarked by the evangelist (v. 5). 
What then ? Lticke conjectures that Jesus was then occupied 
with a particularly fruitful ministry in Persea, which he was 
not willing to interrupt for the sake of Lazarus, holding it his 
duty to postpone his less important call as a worker of miracles 

VOL. II. B B 
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and a sucoouring Mend, to his higher call as a teacher'^. But 
he might here have very well done the one, and not have 
left the other undone ; he might either have left some disoiples 
to carry forward his work in that country, or remaining there 
himself, have still cured Lazarus, whether through the medium 
of a disciple, or hy the power of his will at a distance. More- 
over, our narrator is entirely silent as to such a cause for the 
delay of Jesus. This view of it, therefore, can be listened to 
only on the supposition that no other motive for the delay is 
intimated by the evangeUst, and even then as nothing more 
than a conjecture. Now another motive is clearly indicated, as 
Olshausen has remarked, in the declaration of Jesus, v. 15, 
that he is glad he was not present at the death of Lazarus, 
because, for the object of strengthening the faith of the disciples, 
the resurrection of his Mend would be more effectual than his 
cure. Thus Jesus had designedly allowed Lazarus to die, that 
by his miraculous restoration to life, he might procure so much 
the more faith in himself. Tholuck and Olshausen on the 
whole put the same construction on this declaration of 
Jesus; but they confine themselves too completely to the 
moral poiQ.t of view, when they speak of Jesus as designing, 
in his character of teacher, to perfect the spiritual condition 
of the family at Bethany and of his disciples'*; since, ac- 
cording to expressions, such as Iva ioia<rB^ 6 ulof t, 0, (v. 4), 
his design was rather the messianic one of spreading and con- 
firming faith in himself as the Son of God, though j»inci- 
pally, it is true, within that narrow circle. Here Liicke 
exclaims : by no means ! never did the Saviour of the needy, 
the noblest fiiend of man> act thus arbitrarily and capriciously '^ ; 
and De Wette also observes, that Jesus in no other instance 
designedly brings about or increases his miracles". The 
former, as we have seen, concludes that something external, pre- 

» Coram. 2, b. 876. Also Neander, s. 846. 

» Tholuck, s. 202; Olshausen, 2, s. 260. 

*» Utsup. 

* Andachtobuch, 1, s. 292 f. Exeg. Handb. 1, 8, s. 134. 
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occnpadon elsewhere, detained Jesas ; a supposition which is 
contrary to the text, and which even Be Wette finds inadequate, 
though he points out no other expedient. If then these critics 
are correct in maintaining that the realJesus cannot have acted 
thus ; while, on the other hand, they are incorrect in denying 
that the author of the fourth gospel makes his Jesus act thus : 
nothing remains but with the author of the Probabilia '', firom 
tMs incongruity of the Christ in John's gospel with the Christ 
alone conceivable as the real one, to conclude that the narrative 
of the fourth eyangelist is unhistorical. 

The alleged conduct of the disciples also, y. 12 f., is such as 
to excite surprise. If Jesus had represented to them, or at least 
to the three principal among Uiem, the death of the daughter of 
Jairus as a mere sleep, how could tliey, when he said of Lazarus, 
ke sleeps, I will awake him^ hexoi/jifiTai, *8(u^vi(ru aurov, think 
that he referred to a natural sleep ? One would iH>t awake a 
patient out of a healthy sleep ; hence it must have immediately 
occurred to the disciples that here sleep {xoifAyicig) was spoken of 
in the same sense as in the case of the maiden. That, instead 
of this, the disciples understand the deep expressions of Jesus 
quite superficially, is entirely in the fourth evangelist's favourite 
manner, which we have learned to recognise by many examples. 
If tradition had in any way made known to him, that to speak 
of death as a sleep was part of the customary phraseology of 
Jesus, there would immediately spring up in his imagination, so 
fertile in this kind of antithesis, a misunderstanding correspond- 
ing to that figure of speech *®. 

The observation of the Jews, v. 37, is scarcely conceivable, pre- 
supposing the truth of tlie synoptical resuscitations of the dead. 
The Jews appeal to the cure of the man bom blind (John ix.), 
and draw the inference, that he who had restored sight to this 
individual, must surely have been able to avert the death of 
Lazarus. How came they to refer to this heterogeneous and 

» S. 69 f. 79. 

^ Comp. de Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 8, s. 185. 
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inadequate example, if there lay before them, in the two lesos- 
citations of the dead, miracles more analogous, and adiq[>ted to 
give hope even in this case of actual death ? It is certain thai 
the Galilean resuscil^tions were prior to this of Lazarus, since 
Jesus after this period went no more into Galilee ; neither could 
those events remain unknown in the capital ^S especially as we 
are expressly told that the fame of them went abroad into aii 
that land, throughout all Judma, and throughout aU the 
country round about. To the real Jews therefore these oases 
must have been well known ; and as the fourth evangelist makes 
his Jews refer to something less to the point, it is probable that 
he knew nothing of the above events : for that the reference 
belongs to him, and not to the Jews themselves, is evident from 
the fact, that he makes them refer to the very cure which he 
had last narrated. 

A formidable difficulty lies also in the prayer which is put 
into the mouth of Jesus, v. 41 f. After thanking the Father for 
hearing his prayer, he adds, that for himself he knew well that 
the Father heard him always, and that he uttered this special 
thanksgiving only for the sake of the people around him, in 
order to obtain their belief in his divine mission. Thus he first 
gives his address a relation to God, and afterwards reduces this 
relation to a feigned one, intended to exist only in the con- 
ceptions of the people. Nor is the sense of the words such as 
Liicke represents it, namely, that Jesus for hb own part would 
have prayed in silence, but for the benefit of the people uttered 
his prayer aloud (for in the certainty of ftdfilment there lies no 
motive for silent prayer) ; they imply that for himself he had 
no need to thank the Father for a single result, as if surprised, 
since he was sure beforehand of having his wish granted, so 

^1 Thia is what Neander maintains, L. J. Obr. b. 864. He objects tbat the fovth 
eyangelist most in any case have known of resuscitations of the dead by Jesus, even 
supposing Ae narratiTe in question to be an unhistorical ezaggeFati<m. But this ob- 
jection is refuted by the observation, that, as an inducement to the formation of sucb 
a narrative, the general tradition that Jesus had raised the dead would be suffideat, 
and an acquaintance with particular instances as ezemplan was not at aU re- 
quisite. 
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that the wish and the thanks were eoineident ; that is, to speak 
generally, his relation to the Father did not consist in single 
acts of prayer, Ailfilment, and thanks, but in a continual and 
permanent interchange of these reciprocal functions, in which 
no single act of gratitude in and by itself could be distinguished 
in this manner. If it may be admitted that in relation to the 
necessities of the people, and out of sympathy with them, such 
an isolated act could have taken place on the part of Jesus ; 
yet, if there be any truth in this explanation, Jesus must 
have been entirely borne away by sympathy, must have made 
the position of the people his own, and thus in that moment 
have prayed from his own impulse, and on his own behalf ^. 
But, here, scarcely has he begun to pray when the reflection 
arises that he does this from no need of his own ; he prays 
therefore from no lively feeling, but out of cold accommodation, 
and this must be felt difficult to conceive, nay, even revolting. 
He who in this manner prays solely for the edification of others, 
ought in no case to tell them that he prays from their point of 
view, not from his own ; since an audible prayer cannot make 
any impression on the hearers, unless they suppose the speaker s 
whole soul to be engaged. How then could Jesus make his 
prayer ineffective by this addition ? If he felt impelled to lay 
before God a confession of the true state of the case, he might 
have done this in silence ; that he uttered the confession aloud, 
and that we in consequence read it, could only happen on a 
calculation of advantage to later Christendom, to the readers of 
the gospel. While the thanksgiving was, for obvious reasons, 
needful to awake the faith of the spectators, the more developed 
faith which the fourth gospel presupposes, might regard it as a 
difficulty ; because it might possibly appear to proceed from a 
too subordinate, and more particularly, a too little constant 
relation between the Father and the Son. Consequently the 
prayer which was necessary for the hearers, must be annulled 

^ Thii aignment applies abo to De Wette, who, while acknowledging that such 
an idea would be uniuitable in the vtouth of Jetut, mppotet nerertheleM that it was 
really in hit mind. 
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for readers of a later -penoi, or its value restricted to tiiat of a 
mere accommodation. But this consideration cannot have been 
present in the mind of Jesus : it could belong only to a Chris- 
tian who lived later. This has been already felt by one critic, 
who has hence proposed to throw v. 42 out of the text, as an 
unauthenticated addition by a later hand^'. But as this judg- 
ment is destitute of any external reason, if the above passage 
could not have been uttered by Jesus, we must conclude that 
the evangelist only lent the words to Jesus in order to explain 
the preceding, v. 41; and to this opinion LUcke has shown 
himself not altogether disinclined ^. Assuredly we have here 
words, which are only lent to Jesus by the evangelist : but if it 
be so with these words, what is our security that it is so onfy 
with these ? In a gospel in which we have already detected many 
discourses to be merely lent to the alleged speakers — in a nar- 
rative which presents historical improbabiUties at all points, — 
the difficulty contained in a single verse is not a sign that that 
verse does not belong to the rest, but that the whole taken to- 
gether does not belong to the class of historical compositions ^. 

As regards the gradation in the external testimony to the 
three narratives, it has ahready been justly observed by Wool- 
ston, that only the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, in 
which the miraculous is the least marked, appeara in three 
evangelists ; the two odiers are each related by one evangelist 
only ^ : and as it is far less easy to understand the omission in 
the other gospels in relation to the resurrection of Lazarus, than 
in relation to the raising of the youth at Nain, there is here 
again a complete cUmax. 

That the last-named event is mentioned by the author of 
Luke's gospel alone ; — especially that Matthew and Mark have 
it not instead of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, or 

" Dieffenbach, Uber einige wahncheinliche Inteqwlationen im Evangrlinin Johan- 
nil, in Bertholdt'i krit. Journal, 5, i. 8 f. 
** Comm. «. Job., Ite Aufl., 2, •. 310. 
** Thus the author of the Probabilia alao argues, p. 61. 
" Disc. 5. 
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together with that narrative, — ^is a difficnlty in more than one 
respect*'. Even viewed generally as a resuscitation of a dead 
person, one would have thought, as there were few of such 
miracles according to *our gospels, and as they are highly 
calculated to carry conviction, it could not have been too much 
trouble to the evangelists to recount it as a second instance ; 
especially as Matthew has thought it worth while, for example, 
to narrate three cures of blindness, which nevertheless were of 
far less importance, and of which, therefore, he might have 
spared two, inserting instead of them either one or the other of 
the remaining resuscitations of the dead. But admitting that 
the two first evangelists had some reason, no longer to be dis- 
covered, for not giving more than one history of a resurrection, 
they ought, one must think, to have chosen that of the youth 
at Nain far rather than that of the daughter of Jairus, because 
Uie former, as we have above observed, was a more indubitable 
and striking resurrection. As nevertheless they give only the 
latter, Matthew at least can have known nothing of the others ; 
Mark, it is true, probably had it before him in Luke, but he 
had, as early as iii. 7. or 20. leaped from Luke vi. 12. (17.) to 
Matt. xii. 16; and only at iv. 86. (21flF.) returns to Luke 
viii. 22. (16flf.)**; thus passing over the resurrection of the 
youth (Luke vii. 1 1 ff.). But now arises the second question : 
how can the resurrection of the youth, if it really happened, 
have remained unknown to the author of the first gospel? 
Even apart from the supposition that this gospel had an apos- 
tolic origin, this question is fi*aught with no less difficulty than 
the former. Besides the people, there were present many of his 
disciples, fAaOvra) Uavoi ; the place, Nain, according to the 
account which Josephus gives of its position relative to Mount 
Tabor, cannot have been far &om the ordinary GaUlean theatre 
of the ministry of Jesus ** ; lastly, the fame of the event, as was 
natural, was widely disseminated (v. 17). Schleiermacher is 

^' Comp. Schleiermacher, uber den Lukas, s. 103 ff. 
^ Saunier, Uber die qnellen dee Markui, ■. 66 ff. 
** Comp. Winer biW. Realw. d. A. 
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of opinion that the authors of the first sketches from the life of 
Jesus, not being within the apostolic circle, did not generally 
venture to apply to the much occupied apostles, but rather 
sought the friends of Jesus of the second order, and in doing 
so they naturally turned to those places where they mi^^t hope 
for the richest harvests, — to Capernaum and Jerusalem ; events 
which, like the resuscitation in question, occurred in other 
places, could not so easily become common property. But 
first, this conception of the case is too subjective, making the 
promulgation of the most important deeds of Jesus, dependent 
on the researches of amateurs and collectors of anecdotes, who 
went about gleaning, like Fapias, at a later period ; secondly, 
(and these two objections are essentially connected,) there lies 
at its foundation the erroneous idea that such histories were 
fixed, like inert bodies once fallen to the ground, in the places 
to which they belonged, guarded there as lifeless treasures, and 
only exhibited to those who took the trouble to resort to the 
spot : instead of which, they were rather like the light- winged 
inhabitants of the air, flying far away firom the place which 
gave them birth, roaming everywhere, and not seldom losing 
all association with their original locality. We see the same 
thing happen daily; innumerable histories, both true and false, 
are represented as having occurred at the most widely different 
places. Such a narrative, once formed, is itself the substance, 
the alleged locahty, the accident : by no means can the locality 
be the substance, to which the narrative is united as the acci- 
dent, as it would follow from Schleiermacher's supposition. 
Since then it cannot well be conceived that an incident of this 
kind, if it really happened, could remain foreign to the general 
tradition, and hence unknown to the author of the first gospel : 
the fact of this author's ignorance of the incident gives rise to 
a suspicion that it did not really happen. 

But this ground of doubt falls with incomparably greater 
weight, on the narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus in the 
fourth gospel. If the authors or collectors of the three first 
gospels knew of this, they could not, for more than one reason. 
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avoid introducing it into their writings. For, first, of all the 
resuscitations efiected by Jesus, nay, of all his miracles, this 
resurrection of Lazarus, if not the most wonderful, is yet 
the one in which the marvellous presents itself the most obvi- 
ously and strikingly, and which therefore, if its historical reality 
can be established, is a pre-eminently strong proof of the extra- 
ordinary endowments of Jesus as a divine messenger *^ ; whence 
the evangelists, although they had related one or two other in- 
stances of the kind, could not think it superfluous to add this 
also. But, secondly, the resurrection of Lazarus had, according 
to the representation of John, a direct influence in the develop- 
ment of the flBite %>{ Jesus ; for we learn fix)m xi. 47 ff., that the 
increased resort to Jesus, and the credit which this event pro- 
cured him, led to that consultation of the Sanhedrim in which 
the sanguinary counsel of Gaiaphas was given and approved. 
Thus the event had a double importance — pragmatical as well 
as dogmatical ; consequently, the synoptical writers could not 
have failed to narrate it, had it been within their knowledge. 
Nevertheless, theologians have found out all sorts of reasons 
why those evangelists, even had the fact been known to them, 
should refrain from its narration. Some have been of opinion 
that at the time of the composition of the three first gospels, the 
history was still in every mouth, so that to make a written 
record of it was superfluous ** ; others, on the contrary, have 
conjectured that it was thought desirable to guard against its 
further publication, lest danger should accrue to Lazarus and 
his family, the former of whom, according to John xii. 10., was 
persecuted by the Jewish hierarchy on account of the miracle 
which had been performed in him ; a caution for which there 
was no necessity at the later period at which John wrote his 
gospel ". It is plain that these two reasons nullify each other, 
and neither of them is in itself worthy of a serious refutation ; 
yet as similar modes of evading a difficulty are still more fre- 

" Let the reader recollect the well-known ezpretnon of Spinosa. 
*' Whitby, Annot. in loc. 

" Thai C^rotaoi and Herder; OUhaoien alto adopts this explanation onder the 
hrm of conjecture, 2, t. 356 f. Anm. 
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quently resorted to than might be supposed, we ought not to 
think some animadversion on them altogether thrown away. 
The proposition, that the resurrection of Lazarus was not re- 
corded by the synoptists because it was generally known in 
their circle, proves too much ; since on this rule, precisely the 
most important events in the life of Jesus, his baptism, death, 
and resurrection, must have remained unwritten. Moreover, 
writings, which, like our gospels, originate in a religious com- 
munity, do not serve merely to make known the unknown ; it 
is their office also to preserve what is already known. In op- 
position to the other explanation, it has been remarked by 
others, that the publication of this history among those who 
were not natives of Palestine, as was the case with those for 
whom Mark and Luke wrote, could have done no injury to La- 
zarus ; and even the author of the first gospel, admitting that 
he wrote in and for Palestine, could hardly have withheld a 
fact in which the glory of Christ was so pecidiarly manifested, 
merely out of consideration to Lazarus, who, supposing the 
more improbable case that he was yet living at the time of the 
composition of the first gospel, ought not, christian as he 
doubtless was, to reftise to suffer for the name of Christ ; and 
the same observation would apply to his family. The most 
dangerous time for Lazarus according to John xii. 10, was that 
immediately after his resurrection, and a narrative which ap- 
peared so long after, could scarcely have heightened or renewed 
this danger; besides, in the neighbourhood of Bethany and 
Jerusalem whence danger was threatened to Lazarus, the event 
must have been so well-known and remembered that nothing was 
to be risked by its publication ''. 

It appears then that the resurrection of Lazarus, since it is 

** See these ai^guments dispersed in Paulus and Lucke on this chapter ; in Qabler, 
ut sup. p. 288 ff ; and Hase, L. J. § 119.— A new reason why Matthew in particu- 
lar is silent on the resurrection of Lazarus, hat been excogitated l^ Heydenreidi, 
(ttber die Unzulassigkeit der mythischen Auflfassung, 2te8 StUck, s. 42.). The eran- 
gelist, he says, omitted it, because it required to be represented and treated with a 
tenderness and liveliness of feeling, of which he did not think himself capablow Hence, 
the modest man chose to aroid the history altogether rather than to depriTe it by his 
manner of narration^ of its proper pathos and sublimity Idle modesty truly ! 
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not narrated by the synoptiets, cannot have been known 
to them ; and the question arises, how was this ignorance 
poseible? Hase gives the mysterious answer, that the rea- 
son of this omission lies hid in the common relations under 
which the synoptists in general were silent concerning all the 
earlier incidents in Judiea; but this leaves it uncertain, at 
least so £ar as the expressions go, whether we ought to decide to 
the disadvantage of the fourth gospel or of its predecessors. 
The latest criticism of the gospel of Matthew has cleared up 
the ambiguity in Base's answer after its usual manner, deter- 
mining the nature of those common relations which he vaguely 
adduces, thus : Every one of the 83rnoptists, by his ignorance 
of a history which an apostle must have known, betrays him- 
self to be no apostle ^*. But this renunciation of the apostoUc 
origin of the first gospel, does not by any means enable us to 
explain the ignorance of its author and his compeers of the 
resurrection of Lazarus. For besides the remarkable character 
of the event, its occurrence in the very heart of Judaea, the 
great attention excited by it, and its having been witnessed by 
the apostles, — all these considerations render it incomprehensi- 
ble that it should not have entered into the general tradition, 
and firom thence into the synoptical gospels. It is argued that 
these gospels are founded on Galilean legends, i. e. oral narra- 
tives and written notices by the Galilean Mends and compa- 
nions of Jesus ; that these were not present at the resurrection 
of Lazarus, and therefore did not include it in their memoirs ; 
and that the authors of the first gospels, stricdy confining 
themselves to the Galilean sources of information, likewise 
passed over the event **. But there was not such a wall of par- 
tition between Galilee and Judaea, that the fame of an event 
like the resurrection of Leizarus could help sounding over from 
the one to the other. Even if it did not happen during a feast 
time, when (John iv. 46.) many GaUleans might be eye- 

** Schneckenburger, liber den Uropr. s. 1 0. 

»' Gabler, ut sup. b. 240 f. ; also Neander, s. 367. 
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witnesses, yet the disciples, who were for the greater part Gtdi- 
leans, were present (v. 16), and most, so soon as they retamed 
into Galilee after the resurrection of Jesus, have spread abroad 
the history throughout this province, or rather, before this, the 
Galileans who kept the last passover attended by Jesus, must 
have learned the event, the report of which was so rife in the 
city. Hence even Liicke finds this explanation of Gabler s un- 
satisfactory ; and on his own side attempts to solve the enigma 
by the observation, that the original evangelical tradition, which 
the synoptists followed, did not represent the history of the 
passion mainly in a pragmatical light, and therefore gave no heed 
to this event as the secret motive of the murderous resolve 
against Jesus, and that only John, who was initiated into the 
secret history of the Sanhedrim, was in a condition to supply 
this explanatory fact ^. This view of the case would certainly 
appear to neutralize one reason why the synoptists must have 
noticed the event in question, namely, that drawn from its prag- 
matical importance ; but when it is added, that as a miracle re- 
garded in itself, apart from its more particular circumstances, it 
might easily be lost among the rest of those narratives fit>m 
which we have in the three first gospels a partly accidental 
selection, — ^we must reply, that the synoptical selection of mira- 
cles appears to be an accidental one only when that is at once 
assumed which ought first to be proved: namely, that the 
miracles in the fourth gospel are historical ; and unless the se- 
lection be casual to a degree inconsistent with the slightest in- 
telligence in the compilers, such a miracle cannot have been 
overlooked ". 

* Comm. I. Job. 2, 8. 402. 

"* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 8« s. 189. In Scbleiennacber*s Lectores on 
the Life of Jesus, (if I may be permitted to refer to a work not yet printed,) the ai- 
lenoe in question is explained in the following manner. The synoptical evangelists 
in general were ignorant of the relations of Jesus with the fiunily of Bethany, became 
perhaps the apostles did not wish an intimate personal connexion of this kind to paia 
into the general tradition, from which those evangelists drew ; and ignorance of the 
relations of Jesus with the fiEunily in general, of course included ignorance of this pai^ 
ticular fiut connected with them. But what motive could the apostles have for such 
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It has doubtless been these and similar considerations, which 
have led the latest writers on the controversy concerning the 
first gospel, to complain of the one-sidedness with which the 
above question is always answered to the disadvantage of the 
synopdsts, especially Matthew, as if it were forgotten that an 
answer dangerous to the fourth gospel lies just as near at hand ^. 
For our own part, we are not so greatly alarmed by the fnl- 
minations of Lticke, as to be deterred fix)m the expression of our 
opinion on the subject. This theologian, even in his latest 
editions, reproaches those who, from the silence of the synop- 
tical writers, conclude that this narrative is a fiction and the 
gospel of John not authentic, with an unparalleled lack of dis- 
cemment, and a total want of insight into the mutual relations 
of our gospels (that is, into those relations viewed according to 
the professional conviction of theologians, which is unshaken 
even by the often well-directed attacks of the author of the 
Probabilia). We, nevertheless, distinctly declare that we regard 
the history of the resurrection of Lazarus, not only as in the 
highest degree improbable in itself, but also destitute of exter- 
nal evidence ; and this whole chapter, in connexion with those 
previously examined, as an indication of the unauthenticity of 
the fourth gospel. 

If it is thus proved that all the three evangelical histories of 
resuscitations are rendered more or less doubtful by negative 
reasons : all that is now wanting to us is positive proof, that 

nwrve t Are we to infer lecret, or eren, with Ventnrini, tender tietl Most not luch 
a private relation in the caae of Jetus have presented much to edify uf 1 The inti- 
mations which John and Luke afford ni on this subject contain in fiict much of this 
description, and from the narratiye which the latter gives of the visit of Jesus to 
Martha and Mary, we see also that the apostles, in famishing their aecounts, were 
by no means averse to allow something of these relations to appear, so fiir as they 
could retain a general interest. Now in this light, the resorrection of Latams, as a 
preeminent miracle, was incomparably more valuable than that visit with its single 
aphorism " One thing is needful," and involved less of the private relations of Jesni 
with the fiunily of Bethany; the supposed efibrt to keep these secret, could not 
therefore have hindered the promulgation of the resuirection of Laxarus. 

** Kern, uber den Ursprung det Evang. Ifatth. Tubing. Zeitschrift, 1884, 2, s. 
110. 
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the tradition of Jesns haying raised the dead might easily be 
formed without historical foundation. According to rabbinical ^\ 
as well as New Testament passages (e. g. John y. 28 f ; yi. 
40, 44; 1 Cor. xy. ; 1 Thess. iy. 16), the resuscitation of 
the dead was expected of the Messiah at his coming. Now 
the 'X'a^ovo'ia, the appearance of the Messiah Jesus on earthy 
was in the yiew of the early church broken by his death into 
tw6 parts; the first comprised his preparatory a^^^earance, 
which began with his human birth, and ended whh the reBuneo- 
don and ascension ; the second was to commence with his future 
adyent on the clouds of heayen, in order to open the edmv fja^xuv^ 
the age to come. As the first appearance of Jesus had wanted 
the glory and majesty expected in the Messiah, the great de- 
monstrations of messianic power, and in particular the general 
resurrection of the dead, were assigned to his second, and as yet 
future appearance on earth. Neyertheless, as an immediate 
pledge of what was to be anticipated, eyen in the first adyent 
some fore-splendours of the second must haye been yisible in 
single instances; Jesus must, eyen in his first adyent, by 
awaking some of the dead, haye guaranteed h» authority one 
day to awake all the dead ; he must, when questioned as to his 
messiahship, haye been able to adduce among other criteria the 
fact that the dead were raised up by him (Matt. xi. 5.), and he 
must haye imparted the same power to his disciples (Matt xi. 
8, comp. Acts ix. 40 ; xx. 10.) ; but especially as a close pre- 
figuration of the hour in which all that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth (John y. 28 f ), he 
must haye cried with a loud voice, Come forth ! to one who 
had lain in the grave four days (John xi. 17, 43). For the 
origination of detailed narratiyes of single resuscitations, there 
lay, besides, the most appropriate types in the Old Testament. 
The prophets Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings xvii. 17ff. ; 2 Kings 
iy. 18 fir.) had awaked the dead, and to these instances Jewish 
writings appealed as a type of the messianic time^. The 

» Bertholdt, ChristoL Jud. § 85. 

** See the pasaaget quoted from Tanchoma. YoL I. § 14. 
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object of the resuscitation was with both these prophets a child, 
but a boy, while in the narrative common to the synoptists 
we have a girl; the two prophets revived him while he 
lay on the bed, as Jesus does the daughter of Jairus ; both 
entered alone into the chamber of death, as Jesus excludes all 
save a few confidential friends ; only, as it is fitting, the Messiah 
needs not the laborious manipulations by which the prophets 
attained their object. Ehjah in particular raised the son of a 
widow, as Jesus did at Nain ; he met the widow of Zarephath 
at the gate (but before the death of her son) as Jesus met the 
widow of Nain, under the gate of the city (after the death of her 
son) ; lastly, it is in both instances told in the same words 
how the miracle- worker restored the son to the mother ''. Even 
one already laid in his grave, like Lazarus, was restored to life 
by the prophet Elisha ; with this difierence, however, that the 
prophet himself had been long dead, and the contact of his bones 
reanimated a corpse whicb was accidendy thrown upon them 
(2 Kings xiii. 21). There is yet another point of similarity 
between the resuscitations of the dead in the Old Testament and 
that of Lazarus ; it is that Jesus, while in his former resuscita- 
tion he utters the authoritative word without any preliminary, 
in that of Lazarus offers a prayer to Grod, as Elisha, and more 
particularly Elijah, are said to have done. While Paulus ex- 
tends to these narratives in the Old Testament, the natural 
explanation which he has appUed to those in the New, theolo- 
gians of more enlarged views have long ago remarked, that the 
resurrections in the New Testament are nothing more than 
mythi, which had their origin in the tendency of the early 
Christian church, to make her Messiah agree with the type of 
the prophets, and with the messianic ideal •*. 

** 1 Kings zvii. 28. LXX : xm) Hmxii* tcLri r^ f^nr^i aurtS, Luke rii. 15 : mmi 

** Thus the author of the Abhandlnng fiber die Terschiedenen Rttcksichten, in 
welchen der Biogreph Jesu arbeiten kann, in Bertholdt's krit Joum., 6, s. 287 f. 
Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 202. — A resuscitation strikingly similar to that of the 
joung man at Nain is narrated by Philostratus, of Apollonins of Tyana. *' As ac- 
cording to Luke, it was a young man, the only son of a widow, who was being car- 
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§ 101. 

Axwnxyna HAYina bblatioit to the sia. 

As in general, at least according to the representations of the 
three first evangelists, the country around the Galilean sea was 
the chief theatre of the ministry of Jesus ; so a considerable 
number of his miracles have an immediate reference to the sea. 
One of this class, the miraculous draught of fishes granted to 
Peter, has already presented itself for our consideration ; be- 
sides this, there are the miraculous stilling of the storm which 
had arisen on the sea while Jesus slept, in the three synoptists ; 
Matthew, Mark, and John ; the summary of most of those 
the walking of Jesus on the sea, likewise during a storm, in 
incidents which the appendix to the fourth gospel places after 
the resurrection ; and lastly, the anecdote of the coin that was 
to be angled for by Peter, in Matthew. 

The first-named narrative (Matt. viii. 23 £f. parall.) is in- 
tended, according to the evangelist's own words, to represent 
Jesus to us as him whom the winds and the sea obey ol ave/AOi 
Moi i 6dxa<r<ra v7raHouou<riv. Thus, to follow out the gradation 
in the miraculous which has been hitherto observed, it is here 
presupposed, not merely that Jesus could act on the human 
mind and living body in a psychological and magnetic manner ; 
or with a revivifying power on the human organism when it was 
forsaken by vitality; nay, not merely as in the history of the 

ried out of the citj ; so, in Philostntoi, it is a joung maiden already betrothed, 
whose bier Apollonins meets. The command to set down the bier, the mere touch, 
and a few words, are sufficient here, as there, to bring the dead to life " (Baur, Apol- 
lonins T. Tyana und Ohristus, s. 145). I should like to know whether Paulns, or 
any other critic, would be inclined to explain this naturally ; i^ howoTer, it ought to 
be regarded as an imitation of the evangelical nairative, (a conclusion which can 
hardly be avoided,) we must have a preconceived opinion of the character of the booka 
of the New Testament, to evade the consequence, that the resuscitations of the dead 
which they contain are only less designed imitations of those in the Old Testament ; 
which are themselves to be derived £rom the belief of antiquity, that a victorious 
power over death was imparted to the fevourites of the gods, (Hercules, Bscul^tius, 
&c.,) and more immediately, from the Jewish idea of a prophet 
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draught of fishes earlier examined, that he could act imme- 
diately with determinative power^ on irrational yet animated 
existences, but that he could act thus even on inanimate na- 
ture. The possibiUty of finding a point of union between the 
alleged supernatural agency of Jesus, and the natural order of 
phenomena, here absolutely ceases : here, at the latest, there is 
an end to miracles in the wider and now more fietvoured sense ; 
and we come to those which must be taken in the narrowest 
sense, or to the miracle proper. The purely supranaturaUstic 
view is therefore the first to suggest itself. Olshausen has 
justly felt, that such a power over external nature is not essen- 
tially connected with the destination of Jesus for the human 
race and for the salvation of man ; whence he was led to place 
the natural phenomenon which is here controlled by Jesus in a 
relation to sin, and therefore to the office of Jesus. Storms, he 
says, are the spasms and convulsions of nature, and as such the 
consequences of sin, the fearful effects of which are seen even on 
the physical side of existence \ But it is only that Umited ob- 
servation of nature which in noting the particular forgets the 
general, that can regard storms, tempests, and similar phe- 
nomena, (which in connexion with the whole have their neces- 
sary place and beneficial influence, ) as evils and departure fix)m 
original law : and a theory of the world in which it is seriously 
upheld, that before the fall there were no storms and tempests, 
as, on the other hand, no beasts of [Hrey and poisonous plants, 
partakes — one does not know whether to say, of the fanatical, 
or of the childish. But to what purpose, if the above explana- 
tion will not hold, could Jesus be gifted with such a power over 
nature ? As a means of awakening faith in him, it was inade- 
quate and superfluous: because Jesus found individual adi 
herents without any demonstration of a power of this kind, and 
general acceptance even this did not procure him. As little can 
it be regarded as a type of the original dominion of man over 
external nature, a dominion which he is destined to re- attain ; 

' BibL Oomm. 1, i. 287. 
VOL. II. C 
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for the value of this dominion consists precisely in this, that it 

is a mediate one, achieved by the progressive reflection and the 

united efibrts of ages, not an immediate and magical dominion, 

which costs no more than a word. Hence in relation to that 

' part of nature of which we are here speaking, the compass and 

the steam-vessel are an incomparably truer realization of man's 

dominion over the ocean, than the allaying of the waves by a mere 

word. But the subject has another aspect, since the dominion 

of man over nature is not merely external and practical, but also 

immanent or theoretical ; that is, man even when externally he 

is subjected to the might of the elements, yet is not internally 

conquered by them ; but, in the conviction that the powers of 

physical nature can only destroy in him that which belongs to 

his physical existence, is elevated in the self-certainty of the 

spirit above the possible destruction of the body. This spiritual 

power, it is said, was exhibited by Jesus, for he slept tranquilly 

in the midst of the storm, and when awaked by his trembling 

disciples, inspired them with courage by his words. But for 

courage to be shown, real danger must be apprehended : now 

for Jesus, supposing him to be conscious of an immediate 

power over nature, danger could in no degree exist : therefore 

he could not here give any proof of this theoretical power. 

In both respects the natural explanation would find only the 
conceivable and the desirable attributed to Jesus in the evan- 
gelical narrative ; namely, on the one hand, an intelligent ob- 
servation of the state of the weather, and on the other, exalted 
courage in ^e presence of real peril. When we read that Jesus 
dommanded the winck svnrifMv roU aviiAoif, we are to underotand 
simply that he made some remark on the storm, or some exclam- 
ations at its violence : and his calming of the sea we are to 
regard only as a prognosdoation, founded on the observation of 
certain signs, that the stonn would soon subside. His address 
to the disciples is said to have prooeeded, like Que celebrated 
saying of Geesar, fix>m the confidence that a man who was to 
leave an impress on the world s history, could not so lightly be 
cut short in his career by an accident. That those who were in 
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the ship regarded the subsidenoe of the storm as the effect of 
the words of Jesus, proves nothing, for Jesus nowhere confirms 
their inference *. Bnt neither does he disapprove it> although 
he must have observed the impression which, in consequence of 
that inference, the result had made on the people;' he must 
therefore, as Venturini actually supposes, have designedly re* 
firained from shaking their high opinion of his miraculous 
power, in order to attach them to him the more firmly. But, 
setting this altogetheo: aside, was it likely that the natural 
presages of the storm should have been better understood by 
Jesus, who had never been occupied on the sea, than by Peter, 
James, and John, who had been at home on it firom their youth 
upwards*? 

It remains then that, taking the incid^t as it is narrated by 
the evangelists, we must regard it as a miracle : but to raise this 
from an exegetical result to a real fieu^t, is, according to the 
above remarks, extremely difficult : whence there anses a sus- 
picion against the historical character of the narrative. Viewed 
more nearly however, and taking Matthew's account as the 
basis, there is nothing to object to the narrative until the mid- 
dle of V. 26. It might really have hi^pened that Jesus in one 
of his frequent passages across the Galilean sea, was sleeping 
when a storm arose ; that the disciples awaked him with alarm, 
while he, calm and self-possessed, said to them. Why are yt 
fearful, O ye of Utile faith 9 What follows — the commanding 
of Uie waves, which Mark with his well-known fondness for 
such authoritative words, reproduces as if he were giving the 
exact words of Jesus in a Greek translation {aiiwa^ m^lfAueo 1) — 
might have been added in the propagation of the anecdote from 
one to another. There was an inducement to attribute to Jesus 
such a command over the winds and the sea, not only in the 

' Thof Pftulvf, ezeg. Handb., 1, b. i. 468 ff. ; Yentariiii, 2, i. 166 ff. ; KtoMn^ 
bibl. Theol. 1, 1. 197. Ease, also, § 74, tbinks tbii view probable. 

* Neander, L. J. Cbr., i. 868, wbo for the reft here ofierw but a weak defence 
agaiiiit the natural explanation. 

* Base, ut sup. 

C C 1^ 
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opinion entertained of his person, but also in certain features of 
the Old Testament history. Here, in poetical descriptions of 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, Jehovah is 
designated as he who rebuked the Red Sea, cw-eT/VncrE rfi l^uO^a 
Ba\d(r<rri^ (Psa. cvi. 9 ; LXX. comp. Nahum i. 4,) so that it re- 
treated. Now, as the instrument in this partition of the Bed 
Sea was Moses, it was natural to ascribe to his great successor, 
the Messiah, a similar function ; accordingly we actually find 
from rabbinical passages, that a drying up of the sea was ex- 
pected to be wrought by God in the messianic times, doubtless 
through the agency of the Messiah, as formerly through that of 
Moses ^. That instead of drying up the sea Jesus is said 
only to produce a calm, may be explained, on the supposition 
that the storm and the composure exhibited by Jesus on the 
occasion were historical, as a consequence of the mythical hav- 
ing combined itself with this historical element ; for, as accord- 
ing to this, Jesus and his disciples were on board a ship, a 
drying up of the sea would have been out of place. 

Still it is altogether without any sure precedent, that a 
mythical addition should be engrafted on the stem of a real 
incident, so as to leave the latter totally unmodified. And there 
is one feature, even in the part hitherto assumed to be his- 
torical, which, more narrowly examined, might just as probably 
have been invented by the legend as have really happened. 
That Jesus, before the storm breaks out, is sleeping, and even 
when it arises, does not immediately awake, is not his volun- 
tary deed, but chance ** ; it is this very chance, however, which 
alone gives the scene its full significance, for Jesus sleeping in 



• Vid. Vol. 1, § 14, note 9. 

* Neander alters the £Eu;t, when he describes Jesus as fidling asleep in the midst of 
the fiiry of the storm and the waves, and thus manifesting a tranquillity of soul which 
no tenor of nature could disturb (s. 862.). Luke says expressly, as they tailed he 
fell asleep : and there came down a storm, &c., ^Xtivrm 7ii aurSv a^vw^mn' tuu 
»mA^ X.ttlXa'^ ». r. X., and according to the representation of the other evangelists 
also, the sleeping of Jesus appears to have preceded the l)reaking out of the storm, 
since otherwise the timorous disciples would not have awaked him — they would 
father not have allowed him to go to sleep. 
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the storm is by the contrast which he presents, a not less 
emblematical image than Ulysses sleeping when, after so many 
storms, he was about to land on his island home. Now that Jesus 
really slept at the time that a storm broke out, may indeed have 
happened by chance in one case out of ten ; but in the nine 
cases also, when this did not happen, and Jesus only showed 
himself calm and courageous during the storm, I am inclined 
to think that the legend would so far have understood her in- 
terest, that, as she had represented the contrast of the tran- 
quillity of Jesus with the raging of the elements to the intel- 
lect, by means of the words of Jesus, so she would depict it for 
the imagination, by means of the image of Jesus sleeping in 
the ship (or as Mark has it ^, on a pillow in the hinder part of 
the ship). If then that which may possibly have happened in 
a single case, must certainly have been invented by the legend 
in nine cases ; the expositor must in reason prepare himself for 
the undeniable possibility, that we have before us one of the 
nine cases, instead of that single case ". If then it be granted 
that nothing further remains as an historical foundation for our 
narrative, than that Jesus exhorted his disciples to show the 
firm courage of faith in opposition to the raging waves of the 
sea, it is certainly possible that he may once have done this in 
a storm at sea ; but just as he said : if ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye may say to this mountain. Be thou removed 
and cast into the sea (Matt. xxi. 21.), or to this tree. Be thou 
plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea (Luke 
xvii. 6.), and both shall be done (xa) lf7rrixou(rev av ufjuv, Luke) : 
so he might, not merely on the sea, but in any situation, make 
use of the figure, that to him who has faith, winds and waves 
shall be obedient at a word (on xai roTg avefAOi^ mnaa-ati xai 
Tu 53i»Ti, xai b'jrouioiova'iv aurS, Luke). If we now take into 
account what even Olshausen remarks, and Schneckenburger 

' Comp. Saunier, liber die Quellen del MarkuB, 8. 82. 

■ Thlg may flerve a9 an answer to Tholuck's accosation, Glaubwiirdigkeit, 
B. 110. 
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has dhowB ^ that the dontest of the kingdom of God with the 
world was in the early times of Ohristiamty commonly compared 
to a voyage through a stotmj ocean ; we see at once, how easily 
legend might come to frame sudi a narrative as the ahove^ on 
the suggestions afforded hy the parallel betwem the Messiah and 
Moses, the expressions of Jesns, and the concq^tion of him as 
the pilot who steers the little vessel of the kingdom of Ood 
through the tumultuous waves of the world. Setting this aside, 
however, and viewing the matter only generally, in relation to 
the idea of a miracle- worker, we find a similar power over storms 
and tempests, ascribed, for example, to Pjrthagoras '^ 

We have a more complicated anecdote connected with the 
sea, wanting in Luke, but contained in John vi. 16ff., as well 
as in Matt xiv. 22 ff., and Mitfk vi. 45 ff., where a stonn over- 
UkeB the disciples when sailing by nighty and Jesus appeaiB to 
their rescue, walking towards them on the sea. Here, again, 
the storm subsides in a marvellous manner on the entrance of 
Jesus into the ship ; but the peculiar difficulty of the narrative 
lies in this, that the body of Jesus appears so entirely exempt 
from a law which governs all other human bodies wiUiout ex- 
ception, namely, the law of gravitation, that he not only does 
not rink under the water, but does not even dip into it; on the 
i^ontrary, he walks erect on the waves as on firm land. If we 
are to represent this to ourselves, we must in some way or 
other, conceive the body of Jesus as an ethenal phantom, 
according to the opinion of the Docet® ; a conception which, 
the Fathers of the Ghurch condemned as irreligious, and which 
we must reject as extravagant. Olshausen indeed says, that in a 
superior corporeality, impregnated with the powers of a higher 

' Ueber den Unprong, u. 1. 1 s. 68 f. 

»• According to JamUich. vita Pyth. 185, ed. Kiealing, there were nanated of 
Pythagoras, AA^un fimtm x'^^V* ^* X^^*^ wm^mtfritut mmrtm^t nmi mtffUrm 
wrmftun n mi) imXm^Sm Awu^sm^fui wfit tiftafi rSf Irmifm hdfim^n, inda^- 
tMMOHt iranqwUUtingi qf vioUnt wiiwU and MUtcrmi, and ^o<Mn{f9 <(f thi wavu 
(tf rivers and teat, to agwd taty trwMU to hit companimt, Oonp. Poiph jr. t. p. 
29iameed. 
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world, such an appearance need not create surprise " : bat these 
are words to which we can attach no definite idea. If the 
spiritual activity of Jesus which refined and perfected his oor- 
porecd nature, instead of being conceived as that which more 
and more completely emancipated his body fix>m the psychical 
laws of passion and sensuality, is understood as if by its means 
the body was exempted firom the physical law of gravity : — this 
is a materialism of which, as in a former case, it is difficult to 
decide whether it be more fantastical or childish. If Jesus 
did not sink in the water, he must have been a spectre, and the 
disdples in our narrative would not have been wrong in taking 
him for one. We must also recollect that on his baptism in 
the liver Jordan, Jesus did not exhibit this property, but was 
submerged like an ordinary man. Now had he at that time 
also the pow^ of sustaining himself on the surface of the 
water, and only refiradned from using it ? and did he thus in- 
orease or reduce his specific gravity by an act of his will ? or 
are we to suppose, as Olshaus^i would perhaps say, that at the 
time of his baptism he had not attained so far in the process of 
subtilizing his body, as to be fireely borne up by the water, and 
that he only readied this point at a later period ? These are 
questions which Olshausen justly cdls absurd: nevertheless 
they serve to open a glimpse into the abyss of absurdities in 
which we are involved by the supranaturalisdc interpretation, 
and pardculoriy by that which this theologian gives of the 
narrative before us. 

To avoid these, the natural explanation has tried many ex- 
pedients. The boldest is that of Paulus, who maii^tains that 
the text does not state that Jesus walked on the water ; and 
that the miracle in this passage is nothing but a phUological 
mistake, since ^EfisraTirv km rUg 6a?ido-(rnf is analogous to the 
expression o-r^arovehisiv Icri t% OaTia^ffvii, Exod. xiv. 2, and sig- 
nifies to walk, as the other to encamp, over the sea, that is, on 

" Ut sup. 8. 491. 
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the elevated sea-shore ". According to the meaning of the 
words taken separately, this explanation is possible : its real ^- 
plicability in this particular instance^ however, must be deter- 
mined by the context. Now this represents the disciples as 
having rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs (John), or as being 
in the midst of the sea (Matthew and Mark), and then it is 
said that Jesus came towards the ship, and so near that he 
could speak to them, 'X'sfi'Trariiv hri r?; OcPioaimg. How could 
he do this if he remained on the shore ? To obviate this ob- 
jection, Paulus conjectures that the disciples in that stormy 
night probably only skirted the shore ; but the words h t^<r^ rH^ 
6a>ui(r(rfi^y in the midst of the sea, though not, we grant, to be 
construed with mathematical strictness, yet, even taken accord- 
ing to the popular mode of speaking, are too decidedly opposed 
to such a supposition, for it to be worth our further considera- 
tion. But this mode of interpretation encounters a fatal blow 
in the passage where Matthew says of Peter, that having came 
down out of the ship he walked on the water^ naraPa^ axo 
Tou ttXoIov $ 'TrsftiTrdrno'tv eTri ra liara (v. 29) ; for as it is 
said shortly after that Peter began to sink {xaTaTorri^e<rdat)y 
walking merely on the shore cannot have been intended here ; 
and if not here, neither can it have been intended in the former 
instance relating to Jesus, the expressions being substantially 
the same ". 

But if Peter, in his attempt to walk upon the waters, 
vE^tvaTfTv It? ra iiara, began to sink, may we not still suppose 
that both he and Jesus merely swam in the sea, or waded 
through its shallows ? Both these suppositions have actually 
been advanced**. But the act of wading must have been 
expressed by 'jTs^iTarsTv it a t jf; Oaxaaari^, and had that of swim- 

" Paulus, Memorabilien, 6, Stttck, No. V. ; exeg. Handb. 2, i. 288 ft 

" Against the extremely arbitrary expedient which Paulus has here adopted, see 

Storr, Opusc. acad. 8, p. 288. 

" The former by Bolten, Bericht des Matth'aus, in loc ; the latter in Henke s 

neuem Magaiin, 6, 2, s. 827 ff. 
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ming been intended, one or other of the parallel passages would 
certainly have substituted the precise expression for the am- 
biguous one : besides, it must be alike impossible either to 
swim from twenty-five to thirty ftirlongs in a storm, or to wade 
to about the middle of the sea, which certainly was beyond the 
shallows ; a swimmer could not easily be taken for a spec- 
tre ; and lastly, the prayer of Peter for special permission 
to imitate Jesus, and his failure in it from want of faith, point 
to something supernatural '*. 

The reasoning on which the natural mode of interpretation 
rests here as elsewhere, has been enunciated by Paulus in con- 
nexion with this passage in a form which reveals its funda- 
mental error in a particularly happy maimer. The question, he 
says, in such cases is always this : which is more probable, that 
the evangelical writer should use an expression not perfectly 
exact, or that there should be a departure from the course of na- 
ture ? It is evident that the dilemma is falsely stated, and 
should rather be put thus : Is it more probable that the author 
should express himself inaccurately, (rather, in direct contra- 
diction to the supposed sense,) or that he should mean to nar- 
rate a departure from the course of nature ? For only what he 
means to narrate is the immediate point of inquiry ; what really 
happened is, even according to the distinction of the judgment 
of a writer from the fact that he states, on which Paulus ever- 
lastingly insists, an altogether different question. Because ac- 
cording to our views a departure from the course of nature can- 
not have taken place, it by no means follows, that a writer 
belonging to the primitive age of Christianity could not have 
credited and narrated such a case *' ; and therefore to abolish 
the miraculous, we must not explain it away from the narrative, 
but rather inquire whether the narrative itself, either in whole 
or in part, must not be excluded from the domain of history. 
In relation to this inquiry, first of all, each of our three ac- 

'* Comp. Paulas and Frituche, in loc. 

'^ See the excellent passage in Prituche, Comm. in Matth. p. 505. 
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ooonts has peculiar features which in an histoiioal lig^t are 
suspicious. 

The most striking of these features is found in Mark v. 48« 
where he says of Jesus that he came walking on the sea towards 
the disciples, and would have passed by them, uau iHkt wof e^Biiv 
mlnoiiy but that he was constrained by their anxious ories to 
take notice of them. With justice Fritzeche interprets Mark's 
meaning to be, that it was the intention of Jesus, supported by 
divine power, to walk across the whole sea as on firm land. 
But with equal justice Paulus asks, Gould anything have been 
more useless and extravagant than to perform so singular a 
miracle without any eye to witness it ? We must not however 
on this account, with the latter theologian, interpret the words 
of Mark as implying a natural event, namely, that Jesus, being 
on the land, was going to pass by the disciples who were sailing 
in a ship not far from the shore, for the miraculous interpretatixm 
of the passage is perfectly accordant with the spirit of our evan- 
gelist. Not contented with the representatum of his informant, 
that Jesus, on this one occasion, adopted this extraordinary 
mode of progress with special reference to his disciples, he 
aims by the above addition to convey the idea of walking on 
the water being so natural and customary with Jesus, that with- 
out any regard to the disciples, whenever a sheet of water lay 
in his road, he walked across it as unconcernedly, as if it had 
been dry land. But such a mode of procedure, if habitual with 
Jesus, would presuppose most decidedly a subtilizalion of his 
body such as Olshausen supposes; it would therefore pre- 
suppose what is inconceivable. Hence this particular of Mark's 
presents itself as (me of the most striking among those, by 
which the second evangelist now and then approaches to the 
exaggerations of the apocryphal gospds ^^. 
In Matthew, the mirade is in a diflSsi^t manner, not so 

" Mark's incliiiation to exaggerate ihowi itself also in his concluding sentence, ▼. 
51, (comp. vii. 87) : and ikty Wf tor$ amatei in tAem$elv€t beyond meature and 
wondend ; which will scarcely be ondentood to import, at Paulas snppoees (2, s. 
266), a disapprotal of the exoessiTe attOBishment. 
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much heightened as complicated ; for there, not only Jesus, 
hat Peter also makes an experiment in walking on the sea, not 
indeed altogether successAil. This trait is rendered suspicious 
hy its intrinsic character, as well as by the silence of the two 
oth^ narrators. Immediately on the word of Jesus, and in 
Tirtue of the faith which he has in the beginning, Peter actually 
succeeds in walking on the water for some time, and only when 
he is assailed by fear and doubt does he begin to sink. What 
are we to think of this ? Admitting that Jesus, by means of 
his etherialized body, could walk on the water, how could he 
command Peter, who was not gifted with such a body, to do 
the same ? or if by a mere word he could give the body of 
Peter a dispensation from the law of gravitation, can he have 
been a man ? and if a God, would he thus lightly cause a sus- 
pension of natural laws at the caprice of a man ? or lastly, are 
we to suppose that faith has the power instantaneously to lessen 
the specific gravity of the body of a believer ? Faith is cer- 
tainly said to have such a power in the figurative discourse of 
Jesus just referred to, according to which, the believer is able 
to remove mountains and trees into the sea, — and why not also 
himself to walk on the sea ? The moral that as soon as faith 
hltdtSy power ceases, could not be so aptly presented by either 
of tiie two former figures as by tiie latter, in the following form : 
as long asaman has faith he is able to walk unhanned on the un- 
stable sea, but no socmer does he give way to doubt iban he sinks, 
unless Ghrist extend to him a helping hand. The fiindamental 
thought, then, of Matthew's episodical narrative is, that Peter 
was too confident in the firmness of his faith, that by its sudden 
fiedlure he incurred great danger, but was rescued by Jesus ; a 
thought which is actually expressed in Luke xxii. 81 f. where 
Jesus says to Simon : Satan hath desired to have you that he 
fnay sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not. These words of Jesus have reference to Peter's 
coming denial : this was the occasion when his faith, on the 
strength of which he had just before ofiered to go with Jesus to 
prison and to death, would have wavered, had not the Lord by 
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his intercession, procured him new strength. If we add to this 
the above-mentioned habit of the early Christians to represent the 
persecuting world under the image of a turbulent sea, we can- 
not fail, with one of the latest critics, to perceive in the descrip- 
tion of Peter courageously volunteering to walk on the sea, 
soon, however, sinking from faintheartedness, but borne up by 
Jesus, an allegorical and mythical representation of that trial 
of faith which this disciple who imagined himself so strong, 
met so weakly, and which higher assistance alone enabled him 
to surmount'*. 

But the account of the fourth gospel also is not wanting in 
peculiar features, which betray an unhistorical character. It 
has ever been a cross to harmonists, that while according to 
Matthew and Mark, the ship was only in the middle of the sea 
when Jesus reached it : according to John, it immediately after 
arrived at the opposite shore; that while, according to the 
former, Jesus actually entered into the ship, and the storm 
thereupon subsided : according to John, on the contrary, the 
disciples did indeed wish to take him into the ship, but their 
actually doing so was rendered superfluous by their immediate 
arrival at the place of disembarkation. It is true that here also 
abundant methods of reconciliation have been found. First, 
the word jjdexoK, they wished^ added to Xaj3«v, to receive, is said 
to be a mere redundancy of expression ; then, to signify simply 
the joyfiilness of the reception, as if it had been said, fdixovTEj 
f ^a^ov ; then, to describe the first impression which the recog- 
nition of Jesus made on the disciples, his reception into the 
ship, which really followed, not being mentioned '•. But the 
sole reason for such an interpretation lies in the unauthorized 
comparison with the synoptical accounts : in the narrative of 
John, taken separately, there is no ground for it, nay, it is ex- 
cluded. For the succeeding sentence : eiOiu^ to 'jr><GTov iyivsro 
iTt tSj yUg, eiV Sv inriiYov, immediately the ship was at the land 

'* Schneckenboiger, iiber den Unprung u. s. f. s. 68 f. ; Weuae, die erang. Ges- 
€liic1ite, 1, 8. 521. 

i> Vid. LUcke and Tholuck. 
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%t'hither they went, though it is united, not by Ji but by kou, 
can nevertheless only be taken antithetically, in the sense that 
the reception of Jesus into the ship, notwithstanding the readi- 
ness of the disciples, did not really take place, because they 
were already at the shore. In consideration of this difference, 
Chrysostom held that there were two occasions on which Jesus 
walked on the sea. He says that on the second occasion, 
which John narrates, Jesus did not enter into the ship, in order 
that the miracle might he greater tfa ro OavfAst fitTtov i^yxa' 
1/iTai *^. This view we may transfer to the evangelist, and say : 
if Mark has aggrandized the miracle, by implying that Jesus 
intended to walk past the disciples across the entire sea; so 
Jolm goes yet farther, for he makes him actually accomplish 
this design, and without being taken into the ship, arrive at the 
opposite shore'". Not only, however, does the fourth evan- 
gelist seek to aggrandize the miracle before us, but also to 
establish and authenticate it more securely. According to the 
synoptists, the sole witnesses were the disciples, who saw Jesus 
come towards them, walking on the sea : John adds to these few 
immediate witnesses, a multitude of mediate ones, namely, the 
people who were assembled when Jesus performed the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. These, when on the following morn- 
ing they no longer find Jesus on the same spot, make the cal- 
culation, that Jesus cannot have crossed the sea by ship, for 
he did not get into the same boat with the disciples, and no 
other boat was there (v. 22) ; while, that he did not go by land, 
is involved in the circumstance that the people when they have 
forthwith crossed the sea, find him on the opposite shore 
(v. 25), whither he could hardly have arrived by land in the 
short interval. Thus in the narrative of the fourth gospel, as 
all natural means of passage are cut off firom Jesus, there re- 

•• Homil. in Joonn. 43. 

*' In De Wette's objection, that the opinion of an exaggeration of the miracle in 
John, is disoonntenanced by the addition that they were immediately at the land (ei^ 
Handb. 1, 8, b. 79,) there appears to me only a misonderstanding ; but his assertion 
that in John the manner in which Jesus goes over the sea is not represented as a mi- 
racle, (s. 78,) is to me thorouglily incomprehensible. 
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mains for him only a supernatural one^ and this oonseqoenoe 
is in fact inferred by the multitude in the astonished question 
which they put to Jesus, when they find him on the opposite 
shore: Babbi, when earnest thou hither? As this chfdn of 
evidence for the miraculous passage of Jesus depends on the 
rapid transportation of the multitude, the evangelist hastens to 
procure other boats a?aa ^xoidpia for thwr service (v. 28). 
Now the multitude who take ship (v. 22, 26 tL) are described as 
the same whom Jesus had miraculously fed, and these amounted 
(according to v. 10) to about 5000. If only a fifih, nay, a 
tenth of diese passed over, there needed for this, as the author 
of the Probabilia has justly observed, a whole fleet of ships, 
especially if they were fishing boats; but even if we suppose 
them vessels of fireight, these would not all have been bound 
for Capernaum, or have changed their destination for the sake 
of accommodating the crowd. This passage of the multitude, 
therefore, appears only to have been inv^lted'^ on. the one 
hand, to confirm by their evidence the walking of Jesus cm the 
sea; on the other, as we shall presently see, to gain an opp<»r- 
tunity for making Jesus, who according to the tradition had 
gone over to the opposite shore immediately after the multipli- 
cation of the loaves, q>eak yet ftirther with the multitude on 
the subject of this miracle. 

After pruning away these o&hoots of the miraculous which 
are peeuUar to the respective narratives, the main stem is still 
left, namely, the miracle of Jesus walking on the sea for a con- 
siderable distance, with all its attendant improbabilities as above 
exposed. But the solution of these accessory particulars, as it 
led us to discover the causes of their unhistorical origin, has 
facilitated the discovery of such causes for the main narrative, 
and has thereby rendered possible the solution of this also. We 
have seen, by an example already adduced, that it was usual 
with the Hebrews and early Christians, to represent the power 
of Qod over nature, a power which the human efint when 

•• Bretschneider, Probab. p. 81. 
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united to him was supposed to share, under the image of supre* 
macy over the raging waves of the sea. In the narrative of the 
Exodus this supremacy is manifested by the sea being driven 
out of its place at a sign, so that a dry path is opened to the 
people of God in its bed ; in the New Testament narrative 
previously considered, the sea is not removed out of its 
place, but only so far laid to rest that Jesus and his disciples 
can (»K>S8 it in safety in their ship : in the anecdote before us, 
the sea still remains in its place as in the second, but there 
is this point of similarity to the first, that the passage is 
made on foot, not by ship, yet as a necessary consequence of 
the other particular, on the surface of the sea, not in its bed. 
Still more immediate inducements to develop in such a 
manner the conception of the power of the miracle- worker over 
the waves, may be found both in the Old Testament, and in the 
opinions prevalent in the time of Jesus. Among the miracles 
of £liaha, it is not only told that he divided the Jordan by a 
stroke of his mantle, so that he could go through it dry shod 
(2 Kings ii. 14.), but also that he caused a piece of iron which 
had fallen into the water to swim (2 Kings vi. 6.) ; an ascend- 
ancy over the law of gravitation which it would be imagined the 
miracle-worker might be able to evince in relation to his own 
body also, and thus to exhibit himself, as it is said of Jehovah 
Job ix. 8, LXX., sff f i^arwv u^ s'jr' iidfovf tTrl 6a>u(r<rnq, walking 
upon the sea as upon a pavement. In the time of Jesus 
much was told of miracle- workers who could walk on the water. 
Apart hx>m conceptions exclusively Grecian '', the Greco-oriental 
kgend feigned that the hyperborean Abaris possessed an arrow, 
by means of which he could bear himself up in the air, and 
thus traverse rivers, seas, and abysses ^, and popular supersti- 
tion attributed to many wonder-workers the power of walking 
on water '*. Hence the possibility that with all these elements 
and inducements existing, a similar legend should be formed 

** See the pauagei in Wetstein, p. 417 1 

** Jamblich, vita Pyihagone, 186 ; comp. Porpbyr. 29. 

** Lueian. Philopteudet, 18. 
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concerning Jesus, appears incomparably stronger, than that a 
real event of this kind should have occurred : — and witli this 
conclusion we may dismiss the subject. 

The manifestation ^avipaai^ of Jesus at the sea of Tiberias 
iiri tSj daTuia-a-Ti^ rrig Tt0epidfoi narrated John xxi. has so strik- 
ing a resemblance to the sea anecdotes hitherto considered, that 
aldiough the fourth gospel places it in the period after the re- 
surrection, we are induced, as in an earlier instance we brought 
part of it under notice in connexion with the narrative of Peter's 
draught of fishes, so here to institute a comparison between its 
other features, and the narrative of Jesus walking on the sea. 
In both cases, Jesus is perceived by the disciples in the twilight 
of early morning ; only in the latter instance he does not, as in 
the former, walk on the sea, but stands on the shore, and the 
disciples are in consternation, not because of a storm, but be- 
cause of the firuitiessness of their fishing. In both instances 
they are afraid of him ; in the one, they take him for a spectre, 
in the other, not one of them ventures to ask him who he is, 
knowing that it is the Lord. But especially the scene with 
Peter, peculiar to the first gospel, has its corresponding one in 
the present passage. As, there, when Jesus walking on the sea 
makes himself known to his disciples, Peter entreats permission 
to go to him on the water : so here, as soon as Jesus is recog- 
nized standing on the shore, Peter throws himself into the 
water that he may reach him the shortest way by swimming. 
Thus, that which in the earlier narrative was the miraculous 
act of walking on the sea, becomes in the one before us, in re- 
lation to Jesus, the simple act of standing on the shore, in 
relation to Peter, the natural act of swimming; so that the 
latter history sounds almost like a rationalistic paraphrase of 
the former : and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that at least the anecdote about Peter in the first 
gospel, is a traditional transformation of the incident in John 
xxi. 7. into a miracle '^i Modem criticism is restrained from 

** Schneckenbui^r, ttber den Unpr. 8. 63, 
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extending this conjecture to the anecdote of Jesus walking on 
the sea^ by the fact that the supposed apostolic fourth gos- 
pel itself has this feature in the earlier narrative (vi. 16 ff.). 
But from our point of view it appears quite possible, that the 
history in question either came to the author of this gospel in 
the one form> and to the author of the appendix in the other ; 
or that it came to the one author of both in a double form, and 
was inserted by him in separate parts of his narrative. Mean- 
while, if the two histories are to be compared, we ought not at 
once to assume that the one, John xxi., is the original, the other, 
Matt. xiv. parall., the secondary ; we must first ask which of 
the two bears intrinsic marks of one or the other character. 
Now certainly if we adhere to the rule that the more miraculous 
narrative is the later, that in John xxi. appears, in relation to 
the manner in which Jesus approaches the disciples, and in 
which Peter reaches Jesus, to be the original. But this rule is 
connected in the closest manner with another ; namely, that the 
more simple narrative is the earlier, the more complex one the 
later, as the conglomerate is a later formation than the homo- 
geneous stone ; and according to this rule, the conclusion is 
reversed, and the narrative in John xxi. is the more traditional, 
for in it the particulars mentioned above are interwoven with 
the miraculous draught of fishes, while in the earlier narrative 
they form in themselves an independent whole. It is indeed 
true, that a greater whole may be broken up into smaller parts ; 
but such fragments have not at all the appearance of the sepa- 
rate narratives of the draught of fishes and the walking on the 
sea, since these, on the contrary, leave the impression of being 
each a finished whole. From this interweaving with the mira- 
cle of the draught of fishes, — to which we must add the circum- 
stance that the entire circle of events turns upon the risen Jesus, 
who is already in himself a miracle, — it is apparent how, con- 
trary to the general rule, the oit-named particulars could lose 
their miraculous character, since by their combination with 
other miracles they were reduced to mere accessories, to a sort 
of natural scafiblding. If then the narrative in John xxi. is 

VOL. II. D D 
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entirely secondary, its historical value has already been esti- 
mated with that of the narratires which famished its ma- 
terials. 

If, befiwe we proceed ftirther. We take a retroq)eet of the 
Series of sea-anecdotes hitherto examined, we find, it is troe, 
that the two extreme anecdotes are altogether dissimilar, the 
one relating maitily to fishing, the other to a storm ; neverthe- 
less, on a proper arrangement, each of them appears to be con- 
nected with the preceding by a common feature. The narrative 
of the call of the fishers of men (Matt. iv. 18 flf. par.) opens the 
series ; that of Peter's draught of fishes (Luke v. Iff.) has 
in common with this the saying about the fishers of men, but 
the fact of the draught of fishes is peculiar to it ; this fkct re- 
appears in John xxi., where the circumstances of Jesus standing 
on the shore in the morning twilight, and the swimming of 
Peter towards him, are added ; these two circumstances are in 
Matt. xir. 22 ff. parall. metamorphosed into the act of walking 
on the sea on the part of Jesus and of Peter, and at the same 
time a storm, and its cessation on the entrance of Jesus into 
the ship, are introduced ; lastly, in Matt. viii. 28 ff. parall. we 
have an anecdote single in its kind, namely, that of the stilling 
of the storm by Jesus. 

We come to a history for which a place is less readily found in 
the foregoing series, in Matt. xvii. 24 ff. It is true that here again 
there is a direction of Jesus to Peter to go and fish, to which, 
although it is not expressly stated, we must suppose that the 
issue corresponded : but first, it is only one fish which is to 
be caught, and with an angle ; and secondly, the main point 
is, that in its mouth is to be found a piece of gold to serve 
for the payment of the temple tribute for Jesus and Peter, from 
the latter of whom this tax had been demanded. This narrative 
as it is here presented has pecuKar difficulties, which Paulus 
well exhibits, and which Olshansen does not deny. Fritzsche 
justly remarks, that there are two miraculous particulars pre- 
supposed : first, that the fish had a coin in its mouih ; secondly, 
that Jesus had a foreknowledge of this. On the one hand, we 
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must regard the fbnner of these particulars as extrayagant^ 
and oonseqaentlj the latter also ; and on the oth^, the whole 
miracle appears to have been unnecessary. Certainly, that 
metals and other yaluablas have been found in the bodies of 
fish is dsewhere narrated '^, and is not incredible ; but that a 
fish should haye a piece of money in its mouth, and keep it 
there -while it snapped at the bait — this even Dr. Schnappinger'* 
found inconceivable. Moreover, the motive of Jesus for per- 
forming such a miracle could not be want of money, for even 
if at that time there was no store in the common fund, still 
Jesus was in Capernaum, where he had many fiiends, and where 
consequently he could have obtained the needful money in a 
natural way. To exclude this possibility, we must with 
Olshausen confound IxMTowing with begging, and regard it as 
inconsistent with the decorum divinum which must have been 
observed by Jesus. Nor after so many proofe of bis miracu- 
lous power, could Jesus think this additional miracle necessary 
to strengthen Peter's beUef in his messiahship. 

Hence we need not wonder that rationalistic commentators 
have attempted to free themselves at any cost from a miracle 
which even Olshausen pronounces to be the most difficult in 
the evangeUcal history, and we have only to see how they pro- 
ceed in this undertaking. The pith of the natural explanation 
of the fact Ues in the interpretation of the word tvfiati^y thou 
shalijind, in the command of Jesus, not of an immediate 
discovery of a stater in the fish, but of a mediate acquisition of 
this sum by sdHng what was caught^. It must be admitted 
that the above word may bear this signification also ; but if we 
are to give it this sense instead of the usual one, we must in 
the particular instance have a clear intimation to this ^ect in 
the context Thus^ if it were said in the present passage : Take 
the first fine fish, carry it to the market, momh eiffia-us ararn^aj 
and there thou shalt find a stater, this explanation would be 

** See the examples in Wetitem, in loc. 
* Die h. Schrift det n. Bnndet, 1, f. 814, 2te Anfl. 
» Panloi, ex. Hndb. 2, 502 ff. Cemp. HaM, L. J. § 111. 
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in place ; as however instead of this, the word su^a-stg is pre* 
ceded by avoi(ag to o-rofjut airoi/, when thou hast opened his 
mouthy — as, therefore, no place of sale, but a place inside the fish, 
is mentioned, as that on the opening of which the coin is to be 
obtained, — ^we can only understand an immediate discovery of 
the piece of money in this part of the fish **. Besides, to what 
purpose would the opening of the fish's mouth be mentioned, 
unless the desideratum were to be found there? Paulus sees 
in this only the injunction to release the fish from the hook 
without delay, in order to keep it alive, and thus to render it 
more saleable. The order to open the mouth of the fish might 
indeed, if it stood alone, be supposed to have the extraction 
of the hook as its object and consequence ; but as it is fol- 
lowed by Btf^vKret^ crTarii^a, thou shalt find a stater^ it is plain 
that this is the inmiediate end of opening the mouth. The 
perception that, so long as the opening of the fish's mouth is 
spoken of in this passage, it will be inferred that the coin was 
to be found there, has induced the rationahstic conmientators 
to try whether they could not refer the word arifAa, mouth, to 
another subject than the fish, and no other remained than the 
fisher, Peter. But as cttoamk appeared to be connected with the 
fish by the word aitrov, which immediately followed it, Dr. 
Paulus, moderating or exaggerating the suggestion of a Mend, 
who proposed to read avOsu^ia-Bif, instead of — airou, tipna-ti^ — 
allowed airov to remain, but took it adverbially, and translated 
the passage thus : thou hast then only to open thy mouth to 
offer the fish for sale, and thou wilt on the spot (airou) receive 
a stater as its price. But, it would still be asked, how could 
a single fish fetch so high a price in Capernaum, where fish 
were so abundant? Hence Paulus imderstands the words, 
Tov avapavTa v^Srov Ix^vv a^ov, take up the fish that first 
Cometh up, collectively thus : continue time after time to take 
the fish that first comes to thee, until thou hast caught as many 
as wiU be worth a stater. 

** Coinp. Storr, in Flatt't Maguin, 2, s. 68 E 
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If the series of strained interpretations which are necessary 
to a natural explanation of this narrative throw us back on 
that which allows it to contain a miracle ; and if this miracle 
appear to us, according to our former decision, both extrava- 
gant and useless, nothing remains but to presume that here 
also there is a legendary element. This view has been com- 
bined with the admission, that a real but natural fact was pro- 
bably at the foundation of the legend : namely, that Jesus once 
ordered Peter to fish until he had caught enough to procure 
the amount of the temple tribute; whence the legend arose 
that the fish had the tribute money in its mouth '\ But, in 
our opinion, a more likely source of this anecdote is to be found 
in the much-used theme of a catching of fish by Peter, on the 
one side, and on the other, the well-known stories of precious 
things having been found in the bodies of fish. Peter, as we 
learn firom Matt, iv., Luke v., John xxi., was the fisher in the 
• evangelical legend to whom Jesus in various forms, first symbol- 
ically, and then literally, granted the rich draught of fishes. The 
value of the capture appears here in the shape of a piece of 
money, which, as similar things are elsewhere said to have been 
found in the belly of fishes, is by an exaggeration of the marvel 
said to be foimd in the mouth of the fish. That it is the stater, 
required for the temple tribute, might be occasioned by a real 
declaration of Jesus concerning his relation to that tax ; or 
conversely, the stater which was accidentally named in the 
legend of the fish angled for by Peter, might bring to recollec- 
tion the temple tribute, which amounted to that sum for two 
persons, and the declaration of Jesus relative to this subject. 
With this tale conclude the sea anecdotes. 

§ 102. 

TBK MIRA0UL0U8 MULTIPUOATION OF TBI LOAVES AHD FI8HI8. 

As, in the histories last considered, Jesus determined and 
mitigated the motions of irrational and even of inanimate ex- 

*' Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 200. Comp. Hate, ut lup. 
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istenoes ; so, in the narratiTes whioh we are about to examine, 
he exhibits the power of multiplying not only natural objects, 
bat also produotions of nature which had been wrought upcm 
by art. 

That Jesus miraculously multiplied prepared articles of food, 
feeding a great multitude of men with a few loa^r es and fishes, 
is narrated to us with cdngular unanimity by all the evangeUsts 
(Matt. xiv. 18 ff.; Mark vi. 80 ft; Luke ix. 10 ff.; Joha 
vi, 1 ff.). And if we believe the two first, Jesus did not do this 
merely once ; for in Matt. xy. 82 ff. ; Mark viii. 1 ff. we read of 
a second multiplication of loaves and fishes, tihe circumstances 
of which are substantially the same as those of the former. It 
happens somewhat later ; the place is rather differently described, 
and the length of time during whidi the multitude stayed with 
Jesus is differently stated ; moreover, and this is a point of 
greater importctnce, the proportion between the stock of food 
and the number of men is different, for, on the first occasion, 
five thousand men are satisfied with five loaves and two fishes, 
aCnd, on the second, four thousand with seven loaves and a few 
fishes ; on the first twelve badtets are filled with the firagments, 
on the second only seven. Notwithstanding this, not only is 
the substance of the two bistbries exactly the same — the satis- 
fying of a multitude of people widi disproportionately small 
means of nourishment; but also tlie description of the eoene in 
the one, entirely corre^onds in its principal features to that in 
the ot^er. In both instances, the locality is a solitary region 
in the vicinity of the Galilean sea; Jesus is led to perform the 
miracle because the people have lingered too long with him ; he 
manifests a wish to feed the people firom his own stores, which 
the disciples regard as impossible ; the stock of food at his dis- 
posal consists of loaves and fishes ; Jesus makes the people sit 
down, and, after giving thanks, distributes the provisions to 
them through the medium of the disciples ; they are completely 
satisfied, and yet a disproportionately great quantity of frag- 
ments is afterwards collected in bad^ets ; lastly, in the one case 
as in the other, Jesus after thus feeding the multitude, crosses 
the sea. 
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This repetition of the same event creates many difficulties. 
The chief of these is suggested by the question : Is it conceiv- 
able that the disciples, after they had themselves witnessed how 
Jesus was able to feed a great multitude with a small quantity 
of provision, should nevjertheless on a second occasion of the 
same kind, have totally forgotten the first, and have asked, 
Whence s/iould we have so much bread in the wilderness as 
to feed so great a multitude ? To render such an oblivious- 
ness on the part of the disciples probable^ we are reminded that 
they had, in just as incomprehensible a manner, forgotten the 
declarations of Jesus concerning his approaching sufferings and 
death, when these events occurred * ; but it is equally a pending 
question, whether after such plain predictions from Jesus, his 
death could in fact have been so unexpected to the disciples. 
It has been supposed that a longer interval had elapsed between 
the two miracles, and that during this there had occurred a 
number of similar cases, in which Jesus did not think fit to 
afibrd miraculous assistance ' : but, on the one hand, these are 
pure fictions; on the other, it would remain just as inconceiv- 
able as ever, that the striking similarity of the circumstances 
preceding the second feeding of the multitude to those pre- 
ceding the first, should not have reminded even one of the dis- 
ciples of that former event Paulus therefore is right in main- 
taining, that had Jesus once already fed the multitude by a 
miracle, the disciples, on the second occasion, when he expressed 
his determination not to send the people away fasting, would 
confidently have called upon him for a repetition of the former 
miracle. 

' Olfhausen, 1, b. 512. This theologian, in the note on the same page, observes, 
that according to the words. We hoM taken no bread, Matt. zvi. 7, the disdples, 
even after the second feeding, wero not alive to the hct, that there was no necessity 
for providing themselves with food for the body in the neighbourhood of the Son of 
man. But this instance is not to the point, for the circumstances are here altogether 
di£ferent. That from the miraculous feeding of the people when they were accident- 
ally belated in the wilderness, the disciples did not draw the same convenient con- 
elosion with the biblical conunentator, cm only redound to their honour. 

« Ibid. 
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In any case then, if Jesus on two separate occasions fed a 
multitude with disproportionately small provision, we must 
suppose, as some critics have done, that many features in the 
narrative of the one incident were transferred to the other, and 
thus the two, originally unlike, became in the course of oral 
tradition more and more similar ; the incredulous question of 
the disciples especially having been uttered only on the first 
occasion, and not on the second *. It may seem to speak in 
favour of such an assimilation, that the fourth evangelist, 
though in his numerical statement he is in accordance with the 
first narrative of Matthew and Mark, yet has, in common with 
the second, the circumstances that the scene opens with an 
address of Jesus and not of the disciples, and that the people 
come to Jesus on a mountain. But if the fundamental features 
be allowed to remain, — the wilderness, the feeding of the 
people, the collection of the fragments, — ^it is still, even without 
that question of the disciples, sufficiently improbable that the 
scene should have been repeated in so entirely similar a man- 
ner. If, on the contrary, these general features be renounced 
in relation to one of the histories, it is no longer apparent, how 
the veracity of the evangelical narratives as to the manner in 
which the second multiplication of loaves and fishes took place 
can be questioned on all points, and yet their statement as to 
the fact of its occurrence be maintained as trustworthy, espe- 
cially as this statement is confined to Matthew and his imitator 
Mark. 

Hence later critics have, with more * or less * decision, ex- 
pressed the opinion, that here one and the same fact has been 
doubled, through a mistake of the first evangelist, who was fol- 
lowed by the second. They suppose that several narratives of 
the miraculous feeding of the multitude were current which pre- 

» GraU, Comm. z. Matth. 2, s. 90 f. ; Sieflfert, uber den Urepnmg, b. 97. 

* Thiesz, Krit. Commentar. 1, s. 168 ff. ; SchuU. iiber das Abendmahl, s. 811. 
Cuinp. Pritssche, in Matth. p. 523. 

* Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 145; Sieffert, ut sup. ». 95 ff. ; Hase, § 97. 
Neander is undecided, L. J. Ohr., s. 372 flf. Anm. 
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sented divergencies from each other, especially in relation to 
numbers, and that the author of the first gospel, to whom every 
additional history of a miracle was a welcome prize, and who 
was therefore little qualified for the critical reduction of two 
different narratives of this kind into one, introduced both into 
his collection. This fully explains how on the second occasion 
the disciples could again express themselves so incredulously ; 
namely, because in the tradition whence the author of the first 
gospel obtained the second history of a miraculous multiplica- 
tion of loaves and fishes^ it was the first and only one, and the 
evangelist did not obliterate this feature because^ apparently, 
he incorporated the two narratives into his writing just as he 
read or heard them. Among other proofs that this was the 
case, may be mentioned the constancy with which he and Mark, 
who copied him, not only in the account of the events, but 
also in the subsequent allusion to them (Matt. xvi. 9 f. ; Mark 
viii. 19 f.), call the baskets in the first feeding, xofivoi, in the 
second airu^litq. It is indeed correctly maintained, that the 
apostle Matthew could not possibly take one event for two, and 
narrate a new history which never happened ^ : but this propo- 
sition does not involve the reality of the second miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, unless the apostolic origin of the first 
gospel be at once presupposed, whereas this yet remains to be 
proved. Paulus further objects, that the duplication of the his- 
tory in question could be of no advantage whatever to the de- 
sign of the evangelist ; and Olshausen, developing this idea 
more fully, observes that the legend would not have left the 
second narrative as simple and bare as the first. But this argu- 
ment, that a narrative cannot be fictitious, because if it were so 
it would have been more elaborately adorned, may very pro- 
perly be at once dismissed, since its limits being altogether un- 
defined, it might be repeated under all circumstances, and in 
the end would prove fable itself not suflSciently fabulous. But, 
in this case particularly, it is totally baseless, because it pre- 

* Comp. Saunier, ut sup. s. 105. 

' FaiUus, ex. Handb. 2, s. 315 ; Olshausen, ut sup. 
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fflipposee the narraliye of the first feeding of the maltitade to 
be historically accurate; now, if we hare already in this a 
legendary production, the other edition of it, namely, the seoond 
history of a miraculous feeding, needs not to be distinguished 
by special traditionary features. But not only is the seoond 
Barrative not embellished as regards the miraculous, when com- 
pared with the first ; it eyen diminishes the miracle, for, while 
increasing the quantity of provision, it reduces the number of 
those whom it satisfied : and this retrogression in the marvel- 
lous is thought the surest proof that the second fseding of the 
multitude really occurred ; for, it is said, he who chose to in- 
vent an additional miracle of this kind, would have made it sur- 
pass the first, and instead of five thousand men would have 
given, not four, but ten thousand '. This argument, also, rests 
on the unfounded assumption that the first narrative is of course 
the historical one ; though Olshausen himself has the idea that 
the second might with probability be regarded as the historical 
basis, and the first as the legendary copy, and then the ficti- 
tious would have the required relation to the true — that of -ex- 
aggeration. But when in (^position to this, he observes, 
how improbable it is that an unscrupulous narrator would place 
the authentic feLCty being the less imposing, last, and echpse it 
beforehand by the false one, — that such a writ^ would rather 
seek to outdo the truth, and therefore place his fiction last, as 
the more brilliant, — he again shows that he does not compre- 
hend the mythical view of the biblical narratives, in the degree 
necessary for forming a judgment on the sulject. For there is 
no question here of an unscrupulous narrator, who would de- 
signedly surpass the true history of the miraculous multipUcaticm 
of the loaves and fishes, and least of all is Matthew pronounced 
to be such a narrator : on the contrary, it is held that with 
perfect honesty, one account gave five thousand, anoth^ four, 
and that, with equal honesty, the first evang^st copied firom 
both ; and for the very reason that he went to work innocently 

* OlshauMn, «. 618. 
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and undesignedly, it was of no importance to him which of the 
two histories stood first and which last, the more important or 
the less striking one ; but he allowed himself to be deter* 
mined on this point by accidental circumstances, sach as that 
he found the one connected with incidents which appeared to 
him the earlier, the other with *8uch as he supposed to be the 
later. A similar instance of duplication occurs in the Penta* 
teuch in relation to the histories of the feeding of the Israelites 
with quails, and of the production of water out of the rock, the . 
former of which is narrated both in Exod. xvi. and Numb, xi., 
the latter in Exod. xvii. and again in Numb, xx., in each 
instance with an alteration in time, place, and other circum- 
stances •. Meanwhile, all this yields us only the negative result 
that the double narratives of the first gospels cannot have been 
founded on two separate events. To determine which of the 
two is historical, or whether either of them deserves that epithet, 
must be the object of a special inquiry. 

To evade the pre-eminently magical appearance which this 
miracle presents, Olshausen gives it a relation to the moral 
state of the participants, and supposes that the miraculous feed- 
ing of the multitude was eflTected through the intermediation of 
their spiritual hunger. But this is ambiguous language, which, 
on the first attempt to determine its meaning, vanishes into 
nothing. For in cures, for example, the intermediation here 
appealed to consists in the opening of the patient s mind to 
the influence of Jesus by faith, so that when faith is wanting, 
the requisite fulcrum for the miraculous power of Jesus is also 
wanting : here therefore the intermiediation is real. Now if the 
same kind of intermediation took place in the case before us, so 
that on those among the multitude who were unbelieving the 
satisfying power of Jesus had no influence, then must the satis- 
faction of hunger here, (as, in the above cases, the cure,) be re- 
garded as something efiected by Jesus directly in the body of 
the himgry persons, without any antecedent augmentation of the 

* Bee the proof in De Wette, Kritik der mos. (3kscb. s. 220 ft, 814 iT. 
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external means of nourishment. But suoh a conception of the 
matter, as Paulus justly remarks, and as even Olshausen in- 
timates, is precluded by the statement of the evangelists, that 
real food was distributed among the multitude ; that each en- 
joyed as much as he wanted ; and that at the end the residue 
was greater than the original store. It is thus plainly implied 
that there was an external and objective increase of the pro- 
visions, as a preliminary to the feeding of the multitude. Now, 
this cannot be conceived as effected by means of the faith of the 
people in a real manner, in the sense that that faith co-operated 
in producing the multiplication of the loaves. The intermedia- 
tion which Olshausen here supposes, can therefore have been 
only a teleological one, that is, we are to understand by it, that 
Jesus undertook to multiply the loaves and fishes for the sake ot 
producing a certain moral condition in the multitude. But an 
intermediation of this kind affords me not the slightest help in 
forming a conception of the event ; for the question is not why, 
but how it happened. Thus all which Olshausen beUeves him- 
self to have done towards rendering this miracle more intelligi- 
ble, rests on the ambiguity of the expression, intermediation ; 
and the inconceivableness of an immediate influence of the will 
of Jesus on irrational nature, remains chargeable upon this his- 
tory as upon those last examined. 

But there is another difficulty which is peculiar to the nar- 
rative before us. We have here not merely, as hitherto, a 
modification or a direction of natural objects, but a multipUca- 
tion of them, and that to an enormous extent. Nothing, it is 
true, is more famiUar to our observation than the growth and 
multiplication of natural objects, as presented to us in the 
parable of the sower, and the grain of mustard seed, for ex- 
ample. But, first, these phenomena do not take place without 
the co-operation of other natural agents, as earth, water, air, so 
that here, also, according to the well known principle of 
physics, there is not properly speaking an augmentation of the 
substance, but only a change in the accidents ; secondly, these 
processes of growth and multiplication are carried forward so as 
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to pass through their various stages in corresponding intervals 
of time. Here, on the contrary, in the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes by Jesus, neither the one rule nor the other is 
observed : the bread in the hand of Jesus is no longer, like the 
stalk on which the com grew, in communication with the ma- 
ternal earth, nor is the multiplication gradual, but sudden. 

But herein, it is said, consists the miracle, which in relation 
to the last point especially, may be called the acceleration of a 
natural process. That which comes to pass in the space of 
three quarters of a year, from seed-time to harvest, was here 
effected in the minutes which were required for the distribution 
of the food ; for natural developments are capable of accelera- 
tion, and to how great an extent we cannot determine '^. It 
would, indeed, have been an acceleration of a natural process, if 
in the hand of Jesus a grain of com had home fruit a hundred- 
fold, and brought it to maturity, and if he had shaken the 
multiplied grain out of his hands as they were filled again and 
again, that the people might grind, knead, and bake it, or eat 
it raw from the husk in the wilderness where they were ; — or if 
he had taken a living fish, suddenly called forth the eggs from 
its body, and converted them into ftiU-grown fish, which then 
the disciples or the people might have boiled or roasted, this, we 
should say, would have been an acceleration of a natural process. 
But it is not com that he takes into his hand, but bread ; and the 
fish also, as they are distributed in pieces, must have been pre- 
pared in some way, perhaps, as in Luke xxiv. 42, comp. John 
xxi. 9, broiled or salted. Here then, on both sides, the pro- 
duction of nature is no longer simple and living, but dead and 
modified by art : so that to introduce a natural process of the 
above kind, Jesus must, in the first place, by his miraculous 
power have metamorphosed the bread into com again, the 
roasted fish into raw and living ones; then instantaneously 
have effected the described multiplication : and lastly, have re- 
stored the whole from the natural to the artificial state. Thus 

'* Thus OlBhausen, iii loc. after Pfenninger. Comp. Hase, § 97. 
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the miracle would be composed, Ist, of a revivifioatioii, which 
would exceed in miraculousness all other instances in the 
gospels ; dndly, of an extremely accelerated natural process ; 
and drdly, of an artificial process, effected invisibly, and like- 
wise extremely accelerated, since aU the tedious proceedings of 
the miller and baker on the one hand, and oiP the cook on the 
other, must have been accomplished in a moment by the word 
of Jesus. How then can Olshausen deceive himself and the 
believing reader, by the agreeably sounding expression, accele^ 
rated natural process, when this nevertheless can designate 
only a third part of the fact of which we are speaking " ? 

But how are we to represent such a mirade to ourselves, and 
in what stage of the event must it be placed ? In relation to 
the latter point, three opinions are possible, corresponding to 
the number of the groups that act in our narrative ; for the 
multiplication may have taken place either in the hands of 
Jesus, or in those of the disciples who dispensed the food, or in 
those of the people who received it. The last idea appears, on 
the one hand, puerile even to extravagance, if we are to imagine 
Jesus and the apostles distributing, with great carefulness, that 
there might be enough for all, little crumbs which in the hands 
of the recipients swelled into considerable pieces : on the other 
hand, it would have been scarcely a possible task, to get a 
particle, however small, for every individual in a multitude of 
five thousand men, out of five loaves, iidiich according to 
Hebrew custom, and particularly as they were carried by a boy, 
cannot have been very large ; and sdll less out of two fishes. 
Of tlie two other opinions I think, with Olshausen, the one 
most suitable is that which supposes that the food was aug- 
mented under the creative hands of Jesus, and that he time 
after time dispensed new quantities to the discijdes. We may 

" Thit lamentable obflenration of mine, according to Obhanten, has its tonroa in 
•omething wone than intellectnal inc^acity, namely, in my total disbelief in a 
liring GK>d ; otherwise assuredly it would not hare i^ppeaied so great a difficulty to 
me that the DiTine causality should hare superseded human operations (s. 479, der 
Sten Aufl.). 
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then endeaTOQr to represent the matter to ourselyes in two 
ways : first we may suppose that as fast as one loaf or fish was 
gone, a new one came out of the hands of Jesus, or secondly, 
that the smgle loaves and fished grew, so that as one piece was 
broken ofi*, its loss was repaired, until on a calculation the turn 
came for the next loaf or fish. The first conception appears to 
be opposed to the text, which as it speaks of fragments sm rSh 
wirtt a^rmv, of the five loaves (John vi. 13.), can hardly be 
held to presuppose an increase of this number ; thus there re* 
mains only Uie second, by the poetical description of which 
Lavater has done but a poor service to the orthodox view '*. 
For this miracle belongs to the class which can only appear in 
any degree credible so long as they can be retained in the 
obscurity of an indefinite conception " : no sooner does the light 
shine on them, so that they can be examined in all their parts, 
than they dissolve like the unsubstantial creations of the mist. 
Loaves, which in the hands of the distributors expand like 
wetted sponges, — broiled fish, in which the severed parts are 
replaced instantaneously, as in the living crab gradually, — 
plainly belong to quite another domain than that of reality. 

What gratitude then do we not owe to the rationalistic inter- 
pretation, if it be true that it can firee us, in the easiest manner, 
from the burden of so unheard-of a miracle ? If we are to be- 
lieve Dr. Paolus **, the evangelists had no idea that they were 
narrating anything miraculous, and the miracle was first con- 
veyed into their accounts by expositors. What they narrate is, 
according to him, only t^us much : that Jesus caused his small 
store of provisions to be distributed, and that in consequence of 
this the entire multitude obtained enough to eat. Here, in any 
case, we want a middle term, which would distinctly inform us, 
how it was possible that, although Jesus had so little food to 
offer, the whole multitude obtained enough to eat. A very 

» Jesof HeMiai, 2, BcL No. 14, 15 snd 20. 

" For this reason Neander (f. 877) paues over the miiacle with a few entirely 
general remarks. 

>• Bxeg. Haodh. % s. 206 ff. 
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natural middle term however is to be gathered, according to 
Paulus, out of the historical combination of the circumstances. 
As, on a comparison with John vi. 4, the multitude appear to 
have consisted for the greater part of a caravan on its way to 
the feast, they cannot have been quite destitute of provisions, 
and probably a few indigent persons only had exhausted their 
stores. In order then to induce the better provided to share 
their food with those who were in want, Jesus arranged that 
they should have a meal, and himself set the example of 
imparting what he and his disciples could ppare from their own 
little store ; this example was imitated, and thus the distribution 
of bread by Jesus having led to a general distribution, the 
whole multitude were satisfied. It is true that this natural 
middle term must be first mentally interpolated into the text ; 
as, however, the supernatural middle term which is generally 
received is just as little stated expressly, and both alike 
depend upon inference, the reader can hardly do otherwise than 
decide for the natural one. Such is the reasoning of Dr. 
Paulus: but the alleged identity in the relation of the two 
middle terms to the text does not in fact exist. For while the 
natural explanation requires us to suppose a new distributing 
subject, (the better provided among the multitude,) and a new 
distributed object, (their provisions,) together with the act of 
distributing these provisions: the supranatural explanation 
contents itself with the subject actually present in the text, 
(Jesus and his disciples,) with the single object there given, 
(their little store,) and the described distribution of this; and 
only requires us to supply fi-om our imagination the means by 
which this store could be made sufficient to satisfy the hunger 
of the multitude, namely its miraculous augmentation under the 
hands of Jesus (or of his disciples). How can it be yet main- 
tained that neither of the two middle terms is any more suggested 
by the text than the other ? That the miraculous multipUcatiou 
of the loaves and fishes is not expressly mentioned, is explained 
by the consideration that the event itself is one of which no clear 
conception can be formed, and therefore it is best conveyed by 
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the result alone. But how will the natural theologian account 
for nothing being said of the distribution, called forth by the 
example of Jesus, on the part of those among the multitude 
who had provisions ? It is altogether arbitrary to insert that 
distribution between the sentences, He gave them to the dis- 
ciples, and the disciples to the multitude (Matt. xiv. 19), and, 
they did all eat and were filled (v. 20) ; while the words, 
Kai Toif Jvo tx^iioii ifjie^Kre Traai^ and the two fishes divided 
he among them all, (Mark vi. 41,) plainly indicate that only 
the two fishes — and consequently only the five loaves — ^were 
the object of distribution for all '*. But the natural ex- 
planation falls into especial embarrassment when it comes to 
the baskets which, after all were satisfied, Jesus caused to 
be filled with the fragments that remained. The fourth evan- 
gelist says: (rvvnyayoyf oJv, *«« kyffjLKTav id^gKa xo^ivoug MXaa-fjuzruv 
tK Twv 'TTBVTi a^Twv tZv x^tQivuv^ a iiri^iTiTtviri tok Ps^^ioxoa-iVy 
therefore they gathered them together, and filled twelve baskets 
with the fragments of tlie five barley loaves, which remained 
over and above unto them that had eaten (vi. 13). This seems 
clearly enough to imply that out of those identical five loaves, 
after five thousand men had been satisfied by them, there still 
remained fragments enough to fill twelve baskets, — more, that 
is, than the amount of the original store. Here, therefore, the 
natural expositor is put to the most extravagant contrivances in 
order to evade the miracle. It is true, when the synoptists 
simply say that the remnants of the meal were collected, and 
twelve baskets filled with them, it might be thought from the 
point of view of the natural explanation, that Jesus out of 
regiEurd to the gift of God, caused the fragments which the 
crowd had left from their own provisions to be collected by his 
disciples. But as, on the one hand, the fact that the people 
allowed the remains of the repast to lie, and did not appropriate 
them, seems to indicate that they treated the nourishment pre- 
sented to them as the property of another ; so, on the other 

'* OUhauien, in loc. 
VOL. II. H E 
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hand, Jesus, when, without any preliminary, he directs his dis- 
ciples to gather them np, appears to regard them as his own 
property. Hence Paulas understands the words i^av m, t. x, 
of the synoptists, not of a collection first made after the meal, 
of that which remained when the people had been satisfied, 
but of the overplus of the little store belonging to Jesus and 
the disciples, which the latter, after reserving what was neces- 
sary for Jesus and themselves, carried round as an introduc- 
tion and inducement to the general repast. But how, when the 
words s^ayov xai exopTa<T9n<raif Travre^, they did all eat and were 
filledy are immediately followed by *ai 3f av, and they took up, 
can the latter member of the verse refer to the time prior to 
the meal ? Must it not then have necessarily been said at least 
Jfav ya^,for they took up ? Farther, how, after it had just been 
said that the people did eat and were filled, can to ^Bpia-asua-af^ 
that which remained, especially succeeded as it is in Luke by au- 
roTg, to them, mean anything else than what the people had left ? 
Lastly, how is it possible that out of five loaves and two fishes, 
after Jesus and his disciples had reserved enough for themselves, 
or even without this, there could in a natural manner be twelve 
baskets jelled for distribution among the people ? But still 
more strangely does the natural explanation deal with the 
narrative of John. Jesus here adds, as a reason for gathering 
up the firagments, ha /An n aToXfircuy that nothing be lost ; 
hence it appears impossible to divest the succeeding statement 
that they filled twelve baskets with the remains of the five 
loaves, of its relation to the time after the meal ; and in this 
case, it would be impossible to get clear of a miraculous multi- 
plication of the loaves. Paulus therefore, although the words 
awnyayov ouv moi sysfjua-av ioiiexa Hoptvou^ x. r. X., there/ore they 
gathered them together and filled twelve baskets y &c., form a 
strictly coherent whole, chooses rather to detach a-wiyayov o5f, 
and, by a still more forced construction than that which he 
employed with the synoptical text, makes the narrative pass all 
at once, without the slightest notice, into the pluperfect, and 
thus leap back to the time before the meal. 
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Here, then, the natural explanation once more fails to fulfil 
its task : the text retains its miracle, and if we have reason to 
think this incredible, we must inquire whether the narrative of 
the text deserve credence. The agreement of all the four 
evangelists is generally adduced in proof of its distinguished 
credibility: but this agreement is by no means so perfect. 
There are minor differences, first between Matthew and Luke ; 
then between these two and Mark, who in this instance again 
embellishes ; and lastly, between the synoptists collectively and 
John, in the following points : according to the synoptists, the 
scene of the event is a desert place, according to John, a 
mountain; according to the former, the scene opens with an 
address from the disciples, according to John, with a question 
from Jesus (two particulars in which, as we have already re- 
marked, the narrative of John approaches that of the second 
feeding in Matthew and Mark) ; lastly, the words which the 
three first evangelists put into the mouth of the disciples in- 
definitely, the fourth in his individualizing manner ascribes to 
Philip and Andrew, and the same evangelist also designates 
the bearer of the loaves and fishes as a boy {'JFouiapiov) , These 
divergencies however may be passed over as less essential, that 
we may give our attention only to one, which has a deeper 
hold. While, namely, according to the synoptical accounts, 
Jesus had been long teaching the people and healing their sick, 
and was only led to feed them by the approach of evening, and 
the remark of the disciples that the people needed refreshment : 
in John, the first thought of Jesus, when he lifts up his eyes 
and sees the people gathering round him, is that which he ex- 
presses in his question to PhiUp : Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat ? or rather, as he asked this merely to prove 
Philip, well knowing himself what he would do, he at once 
forms the resolution of feeding the multitude in a miraculous 
manner. But how could the design of feeding the people arise 
in Jesus immediately on their approach ? They did not come 
to him for this, but for the sake of his teaching and his curative 
power. He must therefore have conceived this design entirely 

E E 2 
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of his own accord, with a view to establish his miracolous 
power by so signal a demonstration. But did he ever thus 
work a miracle without any necessity, and even without any in- 
ducement, — quite arbitrarily, and merely for the sake of working 
a miracle ? I am unable to describe strongly enough how im- 
possible it is that eating should here have been the first thought 
of Jesus, how impossible that he could thus obtrude his mira- 
culous repast on the people. Thus in relation to this point, the 
synoptical narrative, in which there is a reason for the miracle, 
must have the preference to that of John, who, hastening to- 
wards the miracle, overlooks the requisite motive for it, and 
makes Jesus create instead of awaiting the occasion for its per- 
formance. An eye-witness could not narrate thus*'; and if, 
therefore, the account of that gospel to which the greatest 
authority is now awarded, must be rejected as unhistorical ; so, 
with respect to the other narratives, the difficulties of the fact 
itself are sufficient to cast a doubt on their historical credibiUty, 
especially if in addition to these negative grounds we can dis- 
cover positive reasons which render it probable that our narra- 
tive had an unhistorical origin. 

Such reasons are actually found both within the evangelical 
history itself, and beyond it in the Old Testament history, and 
the Jewish popular beUef. In relation to the former source, 
it is worthy of remark, that in the synoptical gospels as well as 
in John, there are more or less immediately appended to the 
feeding of the multitude by Jesus with Uteral bread, figurative 
discourses of Jesus on bread and leaven : namely, in the latter, 
the declarations concerning the bread of heaven, and the bread 
of Ufe which Jesus gives (John vi. 27 jBf.) ; in the former, those 
concerning the false leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
that is, their false doctrine and hypocrisy '' (Matt. xvi. 5 AT. ; 

'• Against Neander's attempt at reconciliation, compare De Wctte, exeg. Handb. 
1, 3, s. 77. 

** This indication has been recently followed up by Weisse. He finds the key to 
the history of the miraculous multiplication of the loaves, in the question addressed 
by Jesus to the disciples when they misunderstand his admonition against the learen 
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Mark viii. 14 ff.; comp. Luke xii. 1.); and on both sides, the 
figurative discourse of Jesus is erroneously understood of literal 
bread. It would not then be a very strained conjecture, that 
as in the passages quoted we find the disciples and the people 
generally, understanding literally what Jesus meant figuratively; 
so the same mistake was made in the earliest Christiem tra- 
dition. If, in figurative discourses, Jesus had sometimes repre- 
sented himself as him who was able to give the true bread of life 
to the wandering and hungering people, perhaps also placing 
in opposition to this, the leaven of the Pharisees : the legend, 
agreeably to its realistic tendency, may have converted this into 
the fact of a miraculous feeding of the hungry multitude in the 
wilderness by Jesus. The fourth evangelist makes the dis- 
course on the bread of heaven arise out of the miracle of the 
loaves ; but the relation might very well have been the reverse, 
and the history owe its origin to the discourse, especially as 
the question which introduces John s narrative. Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat ? may be more easily con- 
ceived as being uttered by Jesus on the first sight of the people, 
if he alluded to feeding them with the word of God (comp. 
John iv. 32 fi*.), to appeasing their spiritual hunger (Matt. v. 6), 
in order to exercise ('Trst^atm) the higher understanding of his 
disciples, than if he really thought of the satisfaction of their 
bodily hunger, and only wished to try whether his disciples 

of the Pharisees and Sadducees. He asks them whether they did not remember, how 
many baskets they had been able to fill firom the fire and again from the seven 
loaves, and then adds, Hov is it thai ye do not undtrgtand that I spate it not to you 
concerning bread, &c., (Matt. xvi. 11.). Now, says Weisse, the parallel which Je- 
sus here institutes between his discourse on the leaven, and the history of the feed- 
ing of the multitude, shows that the latter also is only to be interpreted parabolically 
(s. 511 if.). But the form of the question of Jesus : rUwf »o^ifVf (nri/fil«f ) 
lA«/9fr« ; how many baskets ye took up, presupposes a real event ; we can form no 
conception, as we have already remarked iiv relation to the history of the temptation, 
of a parable in which Jesus and his disciples would have played a principal part ; 
moreover, the inference which Jesus would convey is, according to the text, not that 
because the present narrative was figurative, so also must be the interpretation of the 
subsequent discourse, but that after the earlier proof how superfluous was any solici- 
tude about physical bread where Jesus was at hand, it was absurd to understand his 
present discourse as relating to such. 
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would in this case confide in his miracnlons power. The sy- 
noptical narrative is less suggestive of such a view ; for the 
figurative discourse on the leaven could not by itself originate 
the history of the miracle. Thus the gospel of John stands 
alone with reference to the above mode of derivation, and it is 
more agreeable to the character of this gospel to conjecture that 
it has applied the narrative of a miracle presented by tradition 
to the production of figurative discourses in the Alexandrian 
taste, than to suppose that it has preserved to us the original 
discourses out of which the legend spun that miraculous nar- 
rative. 

If then we can discover, beyond the limits of the New Testa- 
ment, very powerful causes for the origination of our narrative, 
we must renounce the attempt to construct it out of materials 
presented by the gospels themselves. And here the fourth 
evangeUst, by putting into the mouth of the people a reference 
to the manna, that bread of heaven which Moses gave to the 
fathers in the wilderness (v. 31), reminds us of one of the 
most celebrated passages in the early history of the Israelites 
(Exod. xvi.), which was perfectly adapted to engender the ex- 
pectation that its antitype would occur in the messianic times ; 
and we in fact learn fi*om rabbinical writings, that among those 
fimctions of the first Goel which were to be revived in the 
second, a chief place was given to the impartadon of bread 
firom heaven '*. If the Mosaic manna presents itself as that 
which was most likely to be held a type of the bread miracu- 
lously augmented by Jesus ; the fish which Jesus also multiplied 
miraculously, may remind us that Moses gave the people, 
not only a substitute for bread in the manna, but also animal 
food in the quails (Exod. xvi. 8; xii. 18; Niunb. xi. 4ff.). 
On comparing these Mosaic narratives with our evangelical 
ones, there appears a striking resemblance even in details. 
The locality in both cases is the wilderness ; the inducement to 
the miracle here as there, is fear lest the people should suffer firom 

•• Vid. Vol. I. § u. 
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want in the wilderness, or perish from hunger; in the Old 
Testament history, this fear is expressed by the people in loud 
murmurs, in that of the New Testament, it results from the 
shortsightedness of the disciples, and the benevolence of Jesus. 
The direction of the latter to his disciples that they should give 
the people food, a direction which imphes that he had already 
formed the design of feeding them miraculously, may be paral- 
lelled with the command which Jehovah gave to Moses to feed 
the people with manna (Exod. xvi. 4.), and with quails (£xod. 
xvi. 12; Numb. xi. 18 — 20.). But there is another point of 
similarity which speaks yet more directly to our present pur- 
pose. As, in the evangelical narrative, the disciples think it an 
impossibility that provision for so great a mass of people should 
be procured in the wilderness, so, in the Old Testament history, 
Moses replies doubtingly to the promise of Jehovah to satisfy 
the people with flesh (Nimib. xi. 21 f.). To Moses, as to the 
disciples, the multitude appears too great for the possibility of 
providing sufficient food for them ; as the latter ask, whence 
they should have so much bread in the wilderness, so Moses 
asks ironically whether they should slay the flocks and the 
herds (which they had not). And as the disciples object, that 
not even the most impoverishing expenditure on their part 
would thoroughly meet the demand, so Moses, clothing the 
idea in another form, had declared, that to satisfy the people as 
Jehovah promised, an impossibility must happen (the fiish of 
the sea be gathered together for them) ; objections which 
Jehovah there, as here Jesus, does not regard, but issues the 
command that the people should prepare for the reception of 
the miraculous food. 

But though these two cases of a miraculous supply of nourish- 
ment are thus analogous, there is this essential distinction, that 
in the Old Testament, in relation both to the manna and the 
quails, it is a miraculous procuring of food not previously 
existing which is spoken of, while in the New Testament it is 
a miraculous augmentation of provision already present, but 
inadequate; so that the chasm between the Mosaic narrative 
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and the evangelical one is too great for the latter to have been 
derived immediately from the former. If we search for an inter- 
mediate step, a very natural one between Moses and the Messiah 
is aflForded by the prophets. We read of Elijah, that through 
him and for his sake, the little store of meal and oil which he 
found in the possession of the widow of Zarephath was miracu- 
lously replenished, or rather was made to suffice throughout the 
duration of a famine (1 Kings xvii. 8 — 16). This species of 
miracle is developed still farther, and with a greater resemblance 
to the evangelical ncurrative, in the history of Elisha (2 Kings 
iv. 42 ff.). As Jesus fed five thousand men in the wilderness 
with five loaves and two fishes, so this prophet, during a famine, 
fed a hundred men with twenty loaves, (which like those distri- 
buted by Jesus in John, are called barley loaves,) together with 
some ground com, ( /-^^^^ LXX : 7raXa6ai) ; a disproportion 
between the quantity of provisions and the number of men, 
which his servant, like the disciples in the other instance, in- 
dicates in the question : What / should I set this be/ore a 
hundred men ? Elisha, like Jesus, is not diverted from his 
purpose, but commands the servant to give what he has to the 
people ; and as in the New Testament narrative great stress is 
laid on the collection of the remaining fragments, so in the Old 
Testament it is specially noticed at the close of this story, that 
notwithstanding so many had eaten of the store, there was 
still an overplus^®. The only important difierence here is, 
that on the side of the evangelical narrative, the number of the 
loaves is smaller, and that of the people greater ; but who does 
not know that in general the legend does not easily imitate, 
without at the same time surpassing, and who does not see that 
in this particular instance it was entirely suited to the position 
of the Messiah, that his miraculous power, compared with that 

>* 2 Kings iv. 48, LXX : ri %ii rtirj John vi. 9 : iOiXk rmSra ri Irn* a.V 

tMi-rtot l»Mr§9 Jifi^mt ; r4^vT$»s ,' 

Ibid. V. 44 : »«} S^«>fO, ttml ««r(Xir«» Matth. xiv. 20 : M*t Ipmyf wmtru, 

M»irk ri fn/^a Kv^Uv, *m) l;^«^T«#-#itr«», »ai n^a* ri n^«^^i»«» 

T«» »A«r/««r«v, ». T. X. 
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of Elisha, should be placed, as it regards the need of natural 
means, in the relation of five to twenty, but as it regards the 
supernatural performance, in that of five thousand to one 
hundred ? Paulus indeed, in order to preclude the inference, 
that as the two narratives in the Old Testament are to be under- 
stood mythicaUy, so also is the strikingly similar evangelical 
ncurrative, extends to the former the attempt at a natural explan- 
ation which he has pursued with the latter, making the widow's 
cruse of oil to be replenished by the aid of the scholars of the 
prophets, and the twenty loaves suffice for one hundred men by 
means of a praiseworthy moderation *® ; a mode of explanation 
which is less practicable here than with the New Testament 
narrative, in proportion as, by reason of the greater remoteness 
of these anecdotes, they present fewer critical, (and, by reason 
of their merely mediate relation to Christianity, fewer dogma- 
tical,) motives for maintaining their historical veracity. 

Nothing more is wanting to complete the mythical deriva- 
tion of this history of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, 
except the proof, that the later Jews also believed of particularly 
holy men, that by their means a small amount of provision was 
made sufficient, and of this proof the disinterested industry of 
Dr. Paulus as a collector, has put us in possession. He adduces 
a rabbinical statement that in the time of a specially holy man, 
the small quantity of show-bread more than sufficed for 
the supply of the priests''. To be consequent, this com- 
mentator should try to explain this story also naturally, — by the 
moderation of the priests, for instance : but it is not in the 
canon, hence he can unhesitatingly regard it as a fable, and he 
only so far admits its striking similarity to the evangelical nar- 
rative as to observe, that in consequence of the Jewish belief in 
such augmentations of food, attested by that rabbinical state- 

■• Exeg. Handb. 2, s. 237 f. 

•' Joma f. 39, 1 : Tempore Sifneonis jtuU benedicUo erat super duos panes 
penleeottales et super decern panes w^i^m, tU singuli saeerdotes, qwi pro rata parte 
acciperent qua»litaiem olivof, ad satietatem comederenif imo vt adhue reliquice 
SHperessenL 
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ment, the New Testament narrative may in early times have 
been understood by judaizing Christians in the same (miracu- 
lous) sense. But our examination has shown that the evangel- 
ical narrative was designedly composed so as to convey this 
sense^ and if this sense was an element of the popular Jewish 
legend, then is the evangelical narrative without doubt a pro- 
duct of that legend '*. 

§ 103. 
jssrs Tumrs watbr nrro wikb. 

Next to the history of the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, may be ranged the narrative in the fourth gospel (ii. Iff.), 
of Jesus at a wedding in Cana of Galilee turning water into 
wine. According to Olshausen, both miracles fall under the 
same category, since in both a substratum is present, the sub- 
stance of which is modified \ But he overlooks the logical 
distinction, that in the miracle of the loaves and fishes, the 
modification is one of quantity merely, an augmentation of 
what was already existing, without any change of its quality 
(bread becomes more bread, but remains bread) ; whereas at 
the wedding in Cana the substratum is modified in quality — out 
of a certain substance there is made not merely more of the 
same kind, but something else (out of water, wine) ; in other 
words, a real transubstantiation takes place. It is true there 
are changes in quality which are natural results, and the instanta- 
neous effectuation of which by Jesus would be even more easy 
to conceive, than an equaUy rapid augmentation of quantity ; 
for example, if he had suddenly changed must into wine, or 
wine into vinegar, this would only have been to conduct in 
an accelerated manner the same vegetable substratum, the 
vinous juice, through various conditions natural to it. The 
miracle would be already heightened if Jesus had imparted to 
the juice of another fruit, the apple for instance, the quality of 

** Comp. De Wettc, ex Handb. 1, 1, ■. 133 f. 

» Bibl. Comm. 2, s. 74. 
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that of the grape, although even in this his agency would have 
been within the limits of the same kingdom of nature. But 
here^ where water is turned into wine, there is a transition from 
one kingdom of nature to another, from the elementary to tho 
vegetable ; a miracle which as far exceeds that of the multiplica* 
tion of the loaves, as if Jesus had hearkened to the counsel of 
the tempter, and turned stones into bread *. 

To this miracle as to the former, Olshausen, after Augustine', 
applies his definition of an accelerated natural process, by which 
we are to understand that we have here simply the occurrence, 
in an accelerated manner, of that which is presented yearly in 
the vine in a slow process of development. This mode of view- 
ing the matter would have some foundation, if the substratum 
on which Jesus operated had been the same out of which wine 
is wont to be naturally produced ; if he had taken a vine in his 
hand, and suddenly caused it to bloom, and to bear ripe grapes, 
this might have been called an accelerated natural process. 
Even then indeed we should still have no wine, and if Jesus 
were to produce this also from the vine which he took into his 
hand, he must add an operation which would be an invisible 
substitute for the wine-press, that is, an accelerated artificial 
process; so that on this supposition the category of the 
accelerated natural process would already be insufficient. In 
fiict, however, we have no vine as a substratum for this pro- . 
duction of wine, but water, and in this case we could only 
speak with propriety of an accelerated natural process, if by any 
means, however gradual, wine were ever produced out of water. 
Here it is urged, that certainly out of water, out of the moisture 
produced in the earth by rain and the like, the vine draws its 
sap, which in due order it applies to the production of the 



' Neander is of opinion tliat an analogy may be found for this miracle yet more 
eaaUy than for that of the loaTes — ^in the mineral springs, the water of which is ren- 
dered so potent by natural agencies, that it produces ^ects which for exceed those 
of ordinary water, and in part resemble those of wine ! (s. 869.) 

* In Joann. tract. 8 : Jpu vinvm fecit in nMptiiis, qui omni anno hoc fadt in 
vitihui. 
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grape, and of the wine therein contained ; so that thus yearly, 
by means of a natural process, wine does actually come out of 
water *. But apart from the fact that water is only one of the 
elementary materials which are required for the fructification of 
the vine, and that to this end, soil, air, and light, must concur ; 
it could not be said either of one, or of all these elementary 
materials together, that they produce the grape or the wine, 
nor, consequently, that Jesus, when he produced wine out of 
water, did the same thing, only more quickly, which is repeated 
every year as a gradual process : on the contrary, here again 
there is a confrision of essentially distinct logical categories. 
For we may place the relation of the product to the producing 
agent, which is here treated of, under the category of power and 
manifestation, or of cause and effect : never can it be said that 
water is the power or the cause, which produces grapes and 
wine, for the power which gives existence to them is strictly the 
vegetable individuality of the vine-plant, to which water, with 
the rest of the elementary agencies, is related only as the soli- 
citation to the power, as the stimulus to the cause. That is, 
without the co-operation of water, air, &c., grapes certainly 
cannot be produced, any more than without the vine-plant; 
but the distinction is, that in the vine the grape, in itself or in 
its germ, is already present, and water, air, «&c., only assist in 
its development ; whereas in these elementary substances, the 
grape is present neither actu nov potentid ; they can in no way 
produce the fruit out of themselves, but only out of some- 
thing else — the vine. To turn water into wine is not then to 
make a cause act more rapidly than it would act in a natural 
way, but it is to make the efiect appear without a cause, out of 
a mere accessory circumstance ; or, to refer more particularly 
to organic nature, it is to call forth the organic product without 
the producing organism, out of the simple inorganic materials, 
or rather out of one of these materials only. This is about the 

* Thus Augustine, ut sup. approved by Olshausen : tiaU. enim, quod miseruni 
minittri in hydrias, in vinum convenum est opere Domini , sic et quod nubes fun- 
dwU, in vinum convertitur ejiisdem opere Domini. 
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same thing as to make bread out of earth without the interven- 
tion of the com plant, flesh out of bread without a previous 
assimilation of it by an animal body, or in the same immediate 
manner, blood out of wine. If the supranaturaUst is not here 
contented with appealing to the incomprehensibleness of an omni- 
potent word of Jesus, but also endeavours, with Olshausen, to 
bring the process which must have been contained in the 
miracle in question nearer to his conception, by regarding it in 
the light of a natural process ; he must not, in order to render 
the matter more probable, suppress a part of the necessary 
stages in that process, but exhibit them all. They would then 
present the following series : 1st, to the water, as one only of 
the elementary agents, Jesus must have added the power of the 
other elements above named; 2ndly, (and this is the chief 
point,) he must have procured, in an equally invisible manner, 
the organic individuaUty of the vine ; Srdly, he must have ac- 
celerated, to the degree of instantaneousness, the natural pro- 
cess resulting from the reciprocal action of these objects upon 
one another, the blooming and fructification of the vine, to- 
gether with the ripening of the grape ; 4thly, he must have 
caused the artificial process of pressing, and so forth, to occur 
invisibly and suddenly ; and lastly, he must again have accele- 
rated the further natural process of fermentation, so as to render 
it momentary. Thus, here again, the designation of the 
miracle as an accelerated natural process, would apply to two 
stages only out of five, the other three being such as cannot 
possibly be brought under this point of view, though the two 
first, especially the second, are of greater importance even than 
belonged to the stages which were neglected in the application 
of this view to the history of the miraculous feeding : so that 
the definition of an accelerated natural process is as inadequate 
here as there*. As, however, this is the only, or the extreme 

• Even Liicke, 1 , s. 405, thinks the analogy with the above natural proceM de- 
ficient and unintelligible, and does not know how to console himself better than by 
the consideration, that a similar inconvenience exists in relation to the miracle of the 
loaves. 
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category, under which we can bring such operations nearer to 
our conception and comprehension ; it follows that if this cate- 
gory be shown to be inapplicable, the event itself is incon- 
ceivable. 

Not only, however, has the miracle before us been impeached 
in relation to possibility, but also in relation to utility and fit- 
ness. It has been urged both in ancient ' and modem ^ times, 
that it was unworthy of Jesus that he should not only remain 
in the society of drunkards, but even fiirther their intemperance 
by an exercise of his miraculous power. But this objection 
should be discarded as an exaggeration, since, as expositors 
justly observe, from the words after men have well drunk orav 
/Asdvjdua-t (v. 10), which t/ie ruler of the feast apx^'rptxhivoi 
uses with reference to the usual course of things at such feasts, 
nothing can with certainty be deduced with respect to the occa- 
sion in question. We must however still regard as valid an 
objection, which is not only pointed out by Faulus and the 
author of the Probabilia", but admitted even by Liicke and 
Olshausen to be at the first glance a pressing difficulty: 
namely, that by this miracle Jesus did not, as was usual with 
him, relieve any want, any real need, but only furnished an 
additional incitement to pleasure ; showed himself not so much 
helpful as courteous ; rather, so to speak, performed a miracle 
of luxury, than of true beneficence. If it be here said that it 
was a sufficient object for the miracle to confirm the faith of the 
disciples', which according to v. 11 was its actual efiect; it 
must be remembered that, as a general rule, not only had the 
miracles of Jesus, considered with regard to their form, i. e. as 
extraordinary results, something desirable as their consequence, 
for instance, the faith of the spectators ; but also, considered 
with regard to their matter, i. e. as consisting of cures, multi- 
plications of loaves, and the like, were directed to some really 

' Chrysost horn, in Joann. 21. 

» Woolston, Disc. 4. 

« P. 42. 

• Tholuck, in loc. 
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beneficent end. In the present miracle this characteristic is 
wanting, and hence Paulus is not wrong when he points out 
the contradiction which would lie in the conduct of Jesus, if 
towards the tempter he rejected every challenge to such miracles 
as, without being materiaUy beneficent, or called for by any 
pressing necessity, could only formally produce faith and 
astonishment, and yet in this instance performed a miracle 
of that very nature '^ 

The supranaturalist was therefore driven to maintain that it 
was not faith in general which Jesus here intended to produce, 
but a conviction entirely special, and only to be wrought by this 
particular miracle. Proceeding on this supposition, nothing 
was more natural than to be reminded by the opposition of 
water and wine on which the miracle turns, of the opposition 
between him who baptized with water (Matt iii. 11), who at 
the same time came neither eating nor drinking (Luke i. 15; 
Matt. xi. 18.), and him who, as he baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, so he did not deny himself the ardent, ani- 
mating finiit of the vine, and was hence reproached with being 
a wine-bibber olyo'Trorn^ (Matt. xi. 19) ; especially as the fourth 
gospel, in which the narrative of the wedding at Cana is con- 
tained, manifests in a peculiar degree the tendency to lead over 
the contemplation from the Baptist to Jesus. On these grounds 
Herder's and after him some others *S have held the opinion, 
that Jesus by the above miraculous act intended to symbolize 
to his disciples, several of whom had been disciples of the Bap- 
tist, the relation of his spirit and office to those of John, and by 
this proof of his superior power, to put an end to the offence 
which they might take at his more liberal mode of life. But 
here the reflection obtrudes itself, that Jesus does not avail 
himself of this symbolical miracle, to enlighten his disciples by 
explanatory discourses concerning his relation to the Baptist ; 

»• Coram. 4,s. IM f. 

" Von Gottes Sohn u. 8. f. nacb Johannes Evangeliani, s. 131 f. 

*• C. Ch. Flatt, liber die Verwandlung des Wassere in Wein, in Suskind*i 
Magazin, 14. Stiick, s. 86 £,; OUbauBen, ut sup. s. 75 f. ; comp. Neander, L. J. 
Chr., s. 872. 
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an omission which even the friends of this interpretation pro* 
nounce to be surprising ". How needftil such an exposition 
was, if the miracle were not to fail of its special object, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the narrator himself, according to v. 11, 
understood it not at all in this light, as a symbolization of a 
particular maxim of Jesus, but quite generally, as a manifesta- 
tion ^ave^u<rtg of his glory '*. Tims if that special lesson were 
the object of Jesus in performing the miracle before us, then 
the author of the fourth gospel, that is, according to the sup- 
position of the above theologians, his most apprehensive pupil, 
misimderstood him, and Jesus delayed in an injudicious man- 
ner to prevent this misunderstanding; or if both these con- 
clusions are rejected, there still subsists the diflBculty, that 
Jesus, contrary to the prevailing tendency of his conduct, 
sought to attain the general object of proving his miraculous 
power, by an act for which apparently he might have substituted 
a more useful one. 

Again, the disproportionate quantity of wine with which 
Jesus supplies the guests, must excite astonishment. Six ves- 
sels, each containing from two to three fxtT^nTas, supposing the 
Attic Ai«Tf >3Twf, corresponding to the Hebrew bath, to be equiva- 
lent to 1^ Roman amphorte, or twenty-one Wirtemburg mea- 
sures ♦, would yield 252 — 878 measures ". What a quantity 
for a company who had already drunk freely,! What enor- 
mous vessels! exclaims Dr. Paulus, and leaves no effort 
untried to reduce the statement of measures in the text. 
With a total disregard of the rules of the language, he gives to 
the preposition ava a collective meaning, instead of its proper 
distributive one, so as to make the six water pots (y^^iat) con- 
tain, not each, but altogether, from two to three fAir^yizai ; and 

" Olfthausen, ut sup. 

'* Lttcke also thinks this symbolical interpretation too far-fetched, and too little 
supported by the tone of the narrative, s. 406. Comp. De Wette, ex. Handb. 1, 3, 
8.87. 

• [A Wirtemburg wine Mans, or measure, is equal to about 8^ pints English, or 
more exactly 8.82.— Tr.] 

'* Wurm, de pondeniro, nienttumrum etc. rationibus, ap. Rom. et Graec, p. 128, 
126. Comp. LUcke, in loc. 
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even Olshausen consoles himself, after Sender, with the fact, 
that it is nowhere remarked that the water in all the vessels was 
turned into wine. But these are subterfiiges ; they to whom 
the supply of so extravagant and dangerous a quantity of wine 
on the part of Jesus is incredible, must conclude that the nar- 
rative is unhistorical. 

Peculiar diflBculty is occasioned by the relation in which 
this narrative places Jesus to his mother, and his mother to him. 
According to the express statement of the evangelist, the turn- 
ing of water into wine was the beginning of the miracles of 
Jesus, a^x^ ''■«*' (^riiJLutov ; and yet his mother reckons so con- 
fidently on his performing a miracle here, that she believes it 
only necessary to point out to him the deficiency of wine, in 
order to induce him to afford supernatural aid ; and even when 
she receives a discouraging answer, she is so far from losing 
hope, that she enjoins the servants to be obedient to the direc- 
tions of her son (v. 8, 5). How is this expectation of a 
miracle on the part of the mother of Jesus to be explained ? 
Are we to i^fer the declaration of John, that the metamorphosis 
of the water was the first miracle of Jesus, merely to the period 
of his public life, and to presuppose as real events, for his pre- 
vious years, the apocryphal miracles of the Gospel of the 
Infancy ? Or, believing that Chrysostom was right in regard- 
ing this as too uncritical '^ are we rather to conjecture that 
Mary, in consequence of her conviction that Jesus w^ the 
Messiah, a conviction wrought in her by the signs that 
attended his birth, expected miracles fix)m him, and as perhaps 
on some earlier occasions, so now on this, when the perplexity 
was great, desired firom him a proof of his power " ? Were only 
that early conviction of the relatives of Jesus that he was the 
Messiah somewhat more probable, and especially the extra- 
ordinary events of the childhood, by which it is supposed to 
have been produced, better accredited ! Moreover, even pre- 

" Homil. in Joann. in loc. 
" Tholuck, in loc. 

VOL. II. F r 
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supposing the belief of Mary in the miraculous power of her 
son, it is still not at all clear how, notwithstanding his dis- 
couraging answer, she could yet confidently expect that he 
would just on this occasion perform his first miracle, and feel 
assured that she positively knew that he would act precisely so 
as to require the assistance of the servants". This decided 
knowledge on the part of Mary, even respecting the manner of 
the miracle about to be wrought, appears to indicate an ante- 
cedent disclosure of Jesus to her, and hence Olshausen sup- 
poses that Jesus had given his mother an intimation concerning 
the miracle on which he had resolved. But when could this 
disclosure have been made ? Already as they were going to 
the feast ? Then Jesus must have foreseen that there would 
be a want of wine, in which case Mary could not have 
fq)prised him of it as of an unexpected emburassm^it Or 
did Jesus make the disclosure after her i^peal, and consequently 
in connexion with the words : What have I to do with thee, 
woman, &c. ? But with this answer, it is impossible to con- 
ceive so opposite a declaration to have been united ; it would 
therefore be necessary, on Olshausen's view, to imagine that 
Jesus uttered the negative words aloud, the affirmative in an 
under tone, merely for Mary : a supposition which would give 
the scene the appearance of a comedy. Thus it is on no sup- 
position to be understood how Mary could expect a miracle at 
all, still less precisely such an one. The first difficulty might 
indeed be plausibly evaded, by maintaining that Mary did not 
here apply to Jesus in expectation of a miracle, but simply that 
she might obtain her son's advice in the case, as she was wont 
to do in all difficult circumstances^': his reply howevOT shows 
that he regarded the words of his mother as a summons to per- 
form a miracle, and moreover the direction which Mary gave to 
the servants remains on this supposition totally unexplained. 

'" This argument is valid against Neander also, who appeals to the £uth of Mary 
chiefly as a result of the solemn inauguration at the baptism, (s. S70.) 
" Hess, Qesch. Jesn, 1, s. 1S5. Comp. also Calvin, in loc. 
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The answer of Jesus to the iiitiination of his mother (v. 4) 
has heen just as often blamed with exaggeration ^^ as justified 
on insufficient grounds. However truly it may be urged that 
the Hebrew phrase, ^/J v i^&, to which the Greek t/ if^ol «ai 
o-oi corresponds, appears elsewhere as an expression of gentle 
blame, e. g. 2 Sam. xvi. 10"; or that with the entrance of 
Jesus on his special office his relation to his mother as regarded 
his actioDs was dissolved " : it nevertheless remains undeniable, 
that it was fitting for Jesus to be modestly apprised of oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of his miraculous power, and if one 
who pointed out to him a case of ^sease and added an intreaty 
for help, did not deserve repreheffion, as little and even less 
did Mary, when she brought to his knowledge a want which 
had arisen, with a merely implied intreaty for assistance. The 
case would have been difierent had Jesus considered the occa- 
sion not adapted, or even unworthy to have a miracle connected 
with it ; he might then have repelled with severity the implied 
summons, as an incitement to a false use of miraculous power 
(instanced in the history of the temptation) ; as, on the con- 
trary, he immediately after showed by his actions that he held 
the occasion worthy of a miracle, it is absolutely incompre- 
hensible how he could blame his mother for her information, 
which perhaps only came to him a few moments too soon '*. 

Here again it has been attempted to escape fix)m the numerous 
difficulties of the supranatural view, by a natural interpretation 
of the history. The commentators who advance this explana- 
tion set out from the fact, that it was the custom among the 
Jews to make presents of oil or wine at marriage feasts. Now 
Jesus, it is said, having brought with him five new disciples as 
uninvited guests, might foresee a deficiency of wine, and wished 
out of pleasantry to present his gift in an unexpected and 
mysterious manner. The io(a {glory) which he manifested by 

•• E. g. by WoolsUm, ut sup. 

»» Flatt, ut sup. s. 90 ; Tholuck, in loc. 

•* Olshausen, in loc. 

^ Comp. also the Probabilia, p. 41 f. 

r F 2 
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this proceeding, is said to be merely his humanity, which in 
the proper place did not disdain to pass a jest ; the st/Vtij, 
{faith) which he thereby excited in his disciples, was a joy- 
ftil adherence to a man who exhibited none of the oppressive 
severity which had been anticipated in the Messiah. Mary 
was aware of her son s project, and warned him when it 
appeared to her time to put it in execution ; but he reminded 
her playfully not to spoil his jest by over-haste. His causing 
water to be drawn, seems to have belonged to the playful decep- 
tion which he intended ; that all at once wine was found in the 
vessels instead of water, and^at this was regarded as a miracu- 
lous metamorphosis, might easily happen at a late hour of 
the night, when there had already been considerable drinking ; 
lastly, that Jesus did not enlighten the wedding party as to the 
true state of the case, was the natural consequence of his wish 
not himself to dissipate the delusion which he had playfully 
caused'*. For the rest, how the plan was effected, by what 
arrangements on the part of Jesus the wine was conveyed in 
the place of the water, this, Paulus thinks, is not now to be 
ascertained; it is enough for us to know that all happened 
naturally. As however, according to the opinion of this ex- 
positor, the evangelist was aware in a general manner, that the 
whole occurrence was natural, why has he given us no intima- 
tion to that effect ? Did he wish to prepare for the reader the 
same surprise that Jesus had prepared for the spectators ? still 
he must afterwards have solved the enigma, if he did not in- 
tend the delusion to be permanent. Above all, he ought not 
to have used the misleading expression, that Jesus by this-act 
manifested forth his glory {rrw ii^av auTol/, v. 11), which, in 
the phraseology of this gospel, can only mean his superior 
dignity ; he ought not to have called the incident a sign {o-nfAzTov), 
by which something supernatural is implied ; lastly, he ought 
not, by the expression, t/ie water that was made wine (to 5&>f 
Qivoy yeyevYifJisvov, v. 9), and still less by the subsequent designa- 

** Paulas, Gomm. 4, s. 150 ff.; L. J. 1, a. s. 169 ff. ; Naturiiche Gesch. 2, s. 
61 ff. 
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tion of Cana as the place where he made the water wine {o'prou 
eTTolniTtv SJiwf olvov), to have occasioned the impression, that he 
approved the miraculous conception of the event '*. The author 
of the Natural History sought to elude these difiBculties hy the 
admission, that the narrator himself, John, regarded the event 
as a miracle, and meant to descrihe it as such. Not to mention, 
however, the unworthy manner in which he explains this error on 
the part of the evangelist'*, it is not easy to conceive of 
Jesus that he should have kept his disciples in the same delu- 
sion as the rest of the guests, and not have given to them 
at least an explanation concerning the real course of the event. 
It would therefore he necessary to suppose that the narrator 
of this event was not one of the disciples of Jesus : a sup- 
position which goes heyond the sphere of this system of inter- 
pretation. But even admitting that the narrator himself, who- 
ever he may have heen, was included in the same deception 
with those who regarded the affair as a miracle, in which case 
his mode of representation and the expressions which he uses 
would he accounted for ; still the procedure of Jesus, and his 
mode of acting, are all the more inconceivable, if no real miracle 
^¥ere on foot. Why did he with refined assiduity arrange the 
presentation of the wine, so that it might appear to be a mira- 
culous gift ? Why, in particular, did he cause the vessels in 
which he intended forthwith to present the wine, to be filled 
beforehand with water, the necessary removal of which could 
only be a hindrance to the secret execution of his plan ? unless 
indeed it be supposed, with Woolston, that he merely imparted 
to the water the taste of wine, by pouring into it some liquor. 
Thus there is a double di£Sculty; on the one hand, that of 
imagining how the wine could be introduced into the vessels 
already filled with water ; on the other, that of freeing Jesus 
firom the suspicion of having wished to create the appearance of 
a miraculous transmutation of the water. It may have been 
the perception of these difficulties which induced the author of 

** Compare on this point, Flatt, ut sup. s. 77 ff. and LUcke, in loc 
" He makes the word fntv0tnr0mt, v. 10, refer to John also. 
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the Natural History entirely to sever the connexion between the 
water which was poured in, and the wine which subsequently 
appeared, by the supposition that Jesus had caused the water to 
be fetched, because there was a deficiency of this also, and 
Jesus wished to recommend the beneficial practice of washing 
before and after meals, but that he afterwards caused the wine 
to be brought out of an adjoining room where he had placed 
it : — a conception of the matter which requires us either to sup- 
pose the intoxication of all the guests, and especially of the 
narrator, as so considerable, that they mistook the wine brought 
out of the adjoining room, for wine drawn out of the water 
vessels ; or else that the deceptive arrangements of Jesus were 
contrived with very great art, which is inconsistent with the 
straightforwardness of character elsewhere ascribed to him. 

In this dilemma between the supranatural and the natural 
interpretations, of which, in this case again, the one is as in- 
sufficient as the other, we should be reduced, with one of the 
most recent commentators on the fourth gospel, to wait '^ until 
it pleased Gk)d, by further developments of judicious Christian 
reflection, to evolve a solution of the enigma to the general 
satisfaction;"'^ did we not discern an outlet in the fact, that 
the history in question is found in John's gospel alone. Single 
in its kind as this miracle is, if it were also the first performed 
by Jesus, it must, even if all the twelve were not then with 
Jesus, have yet been known to them all ; and eveit if among the 
rest of the evangelists there were no apostle, still it must have 
passed into the general Christian tradition, and fix»m thence 
into the synoptical memoirs : consequently, as John alone has 
it, the supposition that it arose in a region of tradition unknown 
to the synoptists, seems easier than the alternative, diat it so 
early disappeared out of that fix»m which they drew; the only 
question is, whether we are in a condition to show how such a 
legend could arise without historical grounds. Kaiser points 
for this purpose to the extravagant spirit of the oriental legend, 

»* LUcke, t. 407- 
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which has ever been so fertile in metamorphoses: but this 
source is so wide and indefinite, that Kaiser finds it necessary 
also to suppose a real jest on the part of Jesus '^ and thus 
remains uneasily suspended between the mythical and the na- 
tural explanations, a position which cannot be escaped firom, 
until there can be produced points of mythical connexion and 
origin more definite and exact. Now in the present case we 
need halt neither at the character of eastern legend in general, 
nor at metamorphoses in general, since transmutations of this 
particular element of water are to be found within the narrower 
circle of the ancient Hebrew history. Besides some narratives 
of Moses procuring for the Israelites water out of the flinty rock 
in the wilderness (Exod. xvii. 1 ff.; Numb. xx. Iff.) — a be- 
stowal of water which, after being repeated in a modified man- 
ner in the history of Samson, (Judges xv. 18 f.) was made a 
feature in the messianic expectations '• ; — the first transmuta- 
tion of water ascribed to Moses, is the turning of all the water 
in Egypt into blood, which is enumerated among the so-called 
plagues (Exod. vii. 17ff.). Together with this mutatio in 
deteritUy there is in the history of Moses a mutatio in melius, 
also effected in water, for he made bitter water sweet, under the 
direction of Jehovah (Exod. xiv. 23ff. •*); as at a later era, 
EUsha also is said to have made unhealtliy water good and 
innoxious (2 Kings ii. lOff. "). As, according to the rabbin- 
ical passage quoted, the bestowal of water, so also, according 
to this narrative in John, the transmutation of water appears to 
have been transferred from Moses and the prophets to the 
Messiah, with such modifications, however, as lay in the nature 
of the case. If namely, on the one hand, a change of water 

«" Bibl Thcol. 1, 8. 200. 

^ In the passages cited Vol. I. § 14, oat of Midrasch Koheleth, it is said among 
other things : Qo'il primut — cucmderg fecit puUum : sic $tco^« Ghcl pottrtmtu at- 
cmdtre /octet aquat, etc. 

*" A natural explanation of this miracle is given by Josephus in a manner worthy 
of notice, Antiq. UL 1, 2. 

" We may also remind the reader of the transmutation of water into oil, which 
Eusebius (H. E. vi. 9.) narrates of a Christian bishop. 
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for the worse, like that Mosaic transmutation into blocnl — if a 
miracle of this retributive kind might not seem well suited to 
the mild spirit of the Messiah as recognised in Jesus : so on 
the other hand, such a change for the better as, like the 
removal of bitterness or noxiousness, did not go beyond the 
species of water, and did not, like the change into blood, alter 
the substance of the water itself, might appear insu£Scient for 
the Messiah ; if then the two conditions be united, a change 
of water for the better, which should at the same time be 
a specific alteration of its substance, must almost of necessity 
be a change into wine. Now this is narrated by John, in a 
manner not indeed in accordance with reality, but which 
must be held all the more in accordance with the spirit of 
his gospel. For the harshness of Jesus towards his mother 
is, historically considered, incredible ; but it is entirely in the 
spirit of the fourth gospel, to place in relief the exaltation of 
Jesus as the divine Logos by such demeanour towards sup- 
pliants (as in Johniv. 48.), and even towards his mother". 
Equally in the spirit of this gospel is it also, to exhibit the 
firm faith which Mary maintains notwithstanding the negative 
answer of Jesus, by making her give the direction to the serv- 
ants above considered, as if she had a preconception even of 
the manner in which Jesus would perform his miracle, a pre- 
conception which is historically impossible "*. 

" Compare the Probabilia, ut sup. 

" De Wette thinks the analogies adduced from the Old Testament too remote ; 
according to him, the metamorphosis of wine into water hj Bacchus, instanced 
by Wetstein, would be nearer to the subject, and not far from the region of 
Greek thought, out of which the gospel of John arose. The most analogous 
mythical derivation of the narrative would be to regard this supply of wine as the 
counterpart to the supply of bread, and both as corresponding to the bread and 
wine in the last supper. But, he continues, the mythical view is opposed, 1, by 
the not yet overthrown authenticity of the fourth gospel ; 2, by the feet that the 
narrative bears less of a legendary than a subjective impress, by the obscurity that 
rests upon it, and its want of one presiding idea, together with the abundance of 
practical ideas worthy of Jesus which it embodies. By these observations De Wette 
seems to intimate his approval of a natural explanation, built on the self-deception of 
John ; an explanation which is encumbered with the difficulties above noticed. 
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§ 104. 

nsUB CUB8XS A BARREN rXO-TRSB. 

The anecdote of the fig-tree which Jesus caused to wither by 
his word, because when he was hungry he found no firuit on it, 
is peculiar to the two first gospels (Matt. xxi. 18ff.; Mark 
xi. 12ff.), but is narrated by them with divergencies which 
must aflfect our view of the fact. One of these divergencies of 
Mark firom Matthew, appears so favourable to the natural ex- 
planation, that, chiefly in consideration of it, a tendency towards 
the natural view of the miracles of Jesus has been of late 
ascribed to this evangeUst ; and for the sake of this one favour- 
able divergency, he has been defended in relation to the other 
rather inconvenient one, which is found in the narrative 
before us. 

If we were restricted to the manner in which the first evan- 
gelist states the consequence of the curse of Jesus : and imme- 
diately the fig-tree withered away xa) eim^avOri Tra^ax^rjfMt n 
cuxri, it would be difficult here to carry out a natural explana- 
tion ; for even the forced interpretation of Paulus, which makes 
the word ^af a^f »Jm« {immediately) only exclude farther human 
accession to the fact, and not a longer space of time, rests only 
on an unwarranted transference of Mark's particulars into the 
narrative of Matthew. In Mark, Jesus curses the fig-tree on the 
morning after his entrance into Jerusalem, and not till the fol- 
lowing morning the disciples remark, in pasaing, that the tree 
is withered. Through this interim, which Mark leaves open 
between the declaration of Jesus and the withering of the tree, 
the natural explanation of the whole narrative insinuates itself, 
taking its stand on the possibility, that in this interval the tree 
might have withered from natural causes. Accordingly, Jesus 
is supposed to have remarked in the tree, besides the lack of 
fruit, a condition from which he prognosticated that it would 
soon wither away, and to have uttered this prediction in the 
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words : No one will ever again gather finit fix)m thee. The 
heat of the day having realized the prediction of Jesus with 
unexpected rapidity, and the disciples remarking this the next 
morning, they then first connected this result with the words of 
Jesus on the previous morning, and hegan to regard them as a 
curse : an interpretation which, indeed, Jesus does not confirm, 
but impresses on the disciples, that if they have only some self- 
reliance, they will be able, not only to predict such physiolo- 
gically evident results, but also to know and efiect things fiir 
more diflBcult'. But even admitting Mark's statement to be 
the correct one, the natural explanation still remains impossible. 
For the words of Jesus in Mark (v. 14) : fAmin l« <rot/ tU tof 
aioiva fiYih)^ Jtapwov fayot, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter 
for ever, if they had been meant to imply a mere conjecture as 
to what would probably happen, must necessarily have had a 
potential signification given to them by the addition of av ; and 
in the expression of Matthew : /aweti Ik <rou na^vog yemuTat, 
Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever, the com- 
mand is not to be mistaken, although Paulus would only find 
in this also the expression of a possibility. Moreover the cir- 
cumstance that Jesus addresses the tree itself, as also the 
solenm tU tov a/«ya, for ever, which he adds, speaks against 
the idea of a mere prediction, and in fevour of a curse ; Paulus 
perceives this fiilly, and hence with unwarrantable violence he 
interprets the words >iyti auTti he saith to it, as if they intro- 
duced a saying merely in reference to the tree, while he depre- 
ciates the expression e/f tov alma, by the translation : in time 
to come. But even if we grant that the evangelists, owing to 
their erroneous conception of the incident, may have somewhat 
altered the words of Jesus, and that he in reahty only prognos- 
ticated the withering of the tree ; still, when the prediction was 
fiilfiUed, Jesus did nevertheless ascribe the result to his own 
supernatural influence. For in speaking of what he has done 
in relation to the fig-tree, he uses the verb ironh (v. 21 Matt.); 



Paalus, exeg. Handb. 8, a. 8. 157 ff. 
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which cannot, except hy a forced interpretation, be referred to a 
mere prediction. But more than Ais, he compares what he has 
done in relation to the fig-tjiee, with the remoTal of mountains ; 
and hence, as this, according to erery possible interpretation, is 
an act of causation, so the other must be regarded as an influ- 
ence on the tree. In any case, when Peter spoke of the fig-tree 
as having been cursed by Jesus (v. 21 Mark), either the latter 
must haye contradicted the construction thus put on his words, 
or his silence must hare implied his acquiescence. If then 
Jesus in the issue ascribes the withering of the tree to his in- 
fluence, he either by his address to it designed to produce an 
efiect, or he ambitiously misused the accidentcd result for the 
sake of deluding his disciples ; a dilemma, in which the words 
of Jesus, as they are given by the evangelists, decidedly direct 
us to the former alternative. 

Thus we are inexorably thrown back from the naturalistic 
attempt at an explanation, to the conception of the supra- 
naturalists, pre-eminently difficult as this is in the history 
before us. We pass over what might be said against the 
physical possibility of such an influence as is there presup- 
posed ; not, indeed, because, with Hase, we could comprehend 
it through the medium of natural magic ^ but because another 
difficulty beforehand excludes the inquiry, and does not allow 
us to come to the consideration of the physical possibility. 
This decisive difficulty relates to the moral possibility of such 
an act on the part of Jesus. The miracle he here performs is 
of a punitive character. Another example of the kind is not 
ftnmd in the canonical accounts of llie life of Jesus ; the apo- 
cryphal gospels alone, as has been above remarked, are iuU of 
such miracles. In one of the synoptical gospels there is, on 
the contrary, a passage often quoted already (Luke ix. 55 f.), 
in which it is declared, as the profound conviction of Jesus, 
that the employment of miraculous power in order to execute 
punishment or to take vengeance, is contrary to the spirit of 

• L. J. § 128. 
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his vocation ; and the same sentiment is attributed to Jesus by 
the evangelist, when he applies to him the words of Isaiah : 
He shall not break a bruised reed, &c. (Matt xii. 20.). 
Agreeably to this principle, and to his prevalent mode of action, 
Jesus must rather have given new life to a withered tree, than 
have made a green one wither ; and in order to comprehend his 
conduct on this occasion, we must be able to show reasons 
which he might possibly have had, for departing in this in- 
stance from the above principle, which has no mark of unau- 
thenticity. The occasion on which he enunciated that principle 
was when, on the refusal of a Samaritan village to exercise hos- 
pitality towards Jesus and his disciples, the sons of Zebedee 
asked him whether they should not rain down fire on the vil- 
lage, after the example of Elyah. Jesus replied by reminding 
them of the nature of the spirit to which they belonged, a spirit 
with which so destructive an act was incompatible. In our 
present case Jesus had not to deal with men who had treated 
him with injustice, but with a tree which he happened not to 
find in the desired state. Now, there is here no special reason 
for departing firom the above rule ; on the contrary, the chief 
reason which in the first case might possibly have moved Jesus 
to determine on a judicial miracle, is not present in the second. 
The moral end of punishment, namely, to bring the punished 
person to a conviction and acknowledgment of his error, can 
have no existence in relation to a tree ; and even punishment in 
the light of retribution, is out of the question when we are 
treating of natural objects destitute of volition '. For one to 
be irritated against an inanimate object, which does not happen 
to be found just in the desired state, is with reason pronounced 
to be a proof of an uncultivated mind ; to carry such indigna- 
tion to the destruction of the object is regarded as barbarous, 
and unworthy of a reasonable being ; and hence Woolston is 
not wrong in maintaining, that in any other person than Jesus, 



' AiigQstin. de verbis Domini in ev. sec. Joann. sermo 44 : Qhu< arbor ftcerat, 
frnctum ncn aferendo t gud culpa arhori* infoMmdiUu t 
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such an act would be severely blamed *. It is trae that when a 
natural object is intrinsically and habitually defective, it may 
very well happen, that it may be removed out of the way, in 
order to put a better in its place; a measure, however, for 
which, in every case, only the owner has the adequate motive 
and authority (comp. Luke xiii. 7.). But that this tree, 
because just at that time it presented no fruit, would not have 
borne any in succeeding years, was by no means self-evident : — 
nay, the contrary is implied in the narrative, since the form in 
which the curse of Jesus is expressed, that fruit shall never 
more grow on the tree, presupposes, that without this curse the 
tree might yet have been fruitftd. 

Thus the evil condition of the tree was not habitual but tem- 
porary ; still ftuther, if we follow Mark, it was not even objec- 
tive, or existing intrinsically in the tree, but^ purely subjective, 
that is, a result of the accidental relation of the tree to the mo- 
mentary wish and want of Jesus. For according to an addition 
which forms the second feature peculiar to Mark in this narra- 
tive, it was not then the time of figs (v. 13) ; it was not there- 
fore a defect, but, on the contrary, quite in due order, that this 
tree, as well as others, had no figs on it, and Jesus (in whom 
it is already enough to excite surprise that he expected to find 
figs on the tree so out of season) might at least have reflected, 
when he found none, on the groundlessness of his expectation, 
and have forborne so wholly unjust an act as the cursing of the 
tree. Even some of the fathers stumbled at this addition of 
Mark's, and felt that it rendered the conduct of Jesus enig- 
matical * ; and to descend to later times, Woolston's ridicule is 

* Disc. 4. 

* Orig. Comm. in Matth. Tom. zvi. 29 : 'O h M^««f kfay^u^'^t f^ »»Tk rU 
riwf, kmfM/pmtuf rt in ^^h W fnrlf w^»A$nt, VMifr^f , Irt — eh yk^ j|» tuu^lt rvnivr. 
— ETtm yk^ «y rtf il fa,^ I »mt^t rv««rf ^», «*«# ^X/ff i *I. itf iu^tn rt i» tt^rji, »mi 
ftSt hmmiijt iTriv mltr^' fAimirt iU ri* mtSvm l» wvo ^ii5f}f xm^wh ^dytf ; comp. Augus- 
tin ut sup. Mark, in relating this tveni, adds something which seems not to tally 
well with his statement, when he observes that it was not the season for Jigs, It 
might be wged : if it was not the season for Jigs, why should Jesus go and look for 
fnUt on the tree, and how could he, with justice, say to it, Let no man eat fruit qf 
thee for ever 1 
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not unfounded, when he says that if a Kentish countryman wore 
to seek for fruit in his garden in spring, and were to cut down 
the trees which had none, he would he a common laughing- 
stock. Expositors have attempted to free themselves from the 
difficulty which this addition introduces, by a motley series of 
conjectures and interpretations. On the one hand, the wish 
that the perplexing words did not stand in the text, has been 
turned into the hypothesis that they may probably be a subse- 
quent gloss *. On the other hand, as, if an addition of this 
kind must stand there, the contrary statement, namely, that it 
was then the time of figs, were rather to be desired, in order to 
render intelligible the expectation of Jesus, and his displeasure 
when he found it deceived ; it has been attempted in various 
ways to remove the negative out of the proposition. One ex- 
pedient is altogether violent, ou being read instead of olf, a point 
inserted after riv, and a second iv supplied after o-ixuv, so that 
the translation runs thus : ub$ enim turn versdbatur (Jesus), 
tenipus Jicuum erat ^ ; another expedient, the transformation 
of the sentence into an interrogatory one, nonne enim, etc., is 
absurd ". A third expedient is to understand the words naifo^ 
(TUHuv as implying the time of the fig-gathering, and thus to 
take Mark's addition as a statement that the figs were not yet 
gathered, i.-e. were still on the trees ", in support of which inter- 
pretation, appeal is made to the phrase fcaipog ruv xa^'jrav (Matt, 
xxi. 34.). But this expression strictly refers only to the antece- 
dent of the harvest, the existence of the firuits in the fields or on 
the trees ; when it stands in an affirmative proposition, it can only 
be understood as referring to the consequent, namely, the possi- 
ble gathering of the fiiiit, in so far as it also includes the ante- 
cedent, the existence of the firuits in the field : hence iari Kai^og 
Haf9rSi¥ can only mean thus much : the (ripe) firuits stand in 

' Tonpii emendd. in Saidam, 1, p. S30 f. 
' Heinsiut and others, ap. Fritzsche, in loc. 

* Maji Obs. ib. 

* Dahme, in Henke's n. Magazin, 2. Bd. 2. Heft, s. 252. Koiniil, in Marc, p. 
160 f. 
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the fields, and are therefore ready to be gathered. In like man- 
ner, when the above expression stands in a negative prc^sition, 
the antecedent, the existence of the fruits in the field, on the 
trees, &c., is primarily denied, that of the consequent only 
secondarily and by implication; thus oLm, ia-Ti natpog (rvKtav, 
means : the figs are not on the trees, and therefore not ready to 
be gathered ; by no means the reverse : they are not yet 
gathered, and therefore are still on the trees. But this unex- 
ampled figure of speech, by which, while according to the 
words, the antecedent is denied, according to the sense only the 
consequent is denied, and the antecedent afiSrmed, is not all 
which the above explanation entails upon us ; it also requires 
the admission of another figure which is sometimes called syn- 
chisis, sometimes hyperbaton. For, as a statement that the figs 
were then still on the trees, the addition in question does not 
show the reason why Jesus found none on that tree, but why he 
expected the contrary ; it ought therefore, say the advocates of 
this explanation, to stand, not after he found nothing but 
leaves, but after he came, if haj>ly he might find any thing 
thereon ; a transposition, however, which only proves that this 
whole explanation runs counter to the text. Convinced, on Uie 
one hand, that the addition of Mark denies the prevalence of 
circumstances favourable to the existence of figs on that tree^ 
but, on the other hand, still labouring to justify the expectation 
of Jesus, other expositors have sought to give to that negation, 
instead of the general sense, that it was not the right season of 
the year for figs, a fact of which Jesus must unavoidably have 
been aware, the particular sense, that special circumstances 
only, not necessarily known to Jesus, hindered the fiiiitftihiess 
of the tree. It woidd have been a hindrance altogether special, 
if the soil in which the tree was rooted had been an unfruitftd 
one ; hence, according to some, the words *«if o^ (rixm actually 
signify a soil favourable to figs ". Others with more regard 
to the verbal meaning of nai^o^, adhere it is true to the inter- 

^ Vid. KninSl, in loc. 
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pretation of it ^favourable time, but instead of understanding 
the statement of Mark universally, as referring to a regular, 
annual season, in which figs were not to be obtained, they main- 
tain it to mean that that particular year was from some inci- 
dental causes unfavourable to figs '*. But the immediate signi- 
fication of xaipo^ is the right, in opposition to the wrong season, 
not a favourable season as opposed to an unfavourable one. 
Now, when any one, even in an unproductive year, seeks for 
firuits at the time in which they are wont to be ripe, it cannot 
be said that it is the wrong season for fruit ; on the contrary, 
the idea of a bad year might be at once conveyed by the state- 
ment, that when the time for fruit came, ore ixOiv b xai^og ruv 
Ha^Tuv^ there was none to be found. In any case, if the whole 
course of the year were unfavourable to figs, a fruit so abundant 
in Palestine, Jesus must almost as necessarily have known this, 
as that it was the wrong season ; so that the enigma remains, 
how Jesus could be so indignant that the tree was in a con- 
dition which, owing to circumstances known to him, was 
inevitable. 

But let us only remember who it is, to whom we owe that 
addition. It is Mark, who, in his efforts after the explanatory 
and the picturesque, so frequ'ently draws on his own imagina- 
tion ; and in doing this, as it has been long ago perceived, and 
as we also have had sufficient opportunities of observing on our 
way, he does not always go to work in the most considerate man- 
ner. Thus, here, he is arrested by the first striking particular 
that presents itself, namely, that the tree was without fruit, and 
hastens to furnish the explanation, that it was not the time for 
figs, not observing that while he accounts physically for the 
barrenness of the tree, he makes the conduct of Jesus morally 
inexplicable. Again, the above-mentioned divergency firom Mat- 
thew in relation to the time within which the tree withered, far 
from evincing more authentic information **, or a tendency to 

" Paulus, exeg. Handb., 3, a. 1. 175 ; Olfliauseii, b. Comm. 1, s. 782. 
" As Sieffert thinks, ueber den Urspr. s. 118 ff. Compare my reviews, in the 
Charakteristiken and Kritiken, i. 272. 
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the natural explanation of the marvellouB on the part of Mark^ 
is only another prodact of the same dramatising effort as that 
which gave hirth to the ahove addition. The idea of a tree 
suddenly withering at a word« is difficult for the imagination 
p^ectly to fiEishion ; whereas it cannot he called a bad dramatic 
contrivance, to lay the process of withering behind the scenes^ 
and to make the result be first noticed by the subsequent passers 
by. For the rest, in the assertion that it was then, (a few days 
before Easter,) no time for figs, Mark is so far right, as it re- 
gards the conditions of climate in Palestine, that at so early a 
time of the year the new figs of the season were not yet ripe, 
for the eady fig or boccore is not ripe until the middle or to- 
wards the end of June ; while the proper fig, the kermus^ ripens 
only in the month of August. On the other hand, there might 
about Easter still be met with here and there, hanging on the 
tree, the third firuit of the fig-tree, the late kermus, which had 
remained firom the previous autumn, and through the winter *' : 
as we read in Josephus that a part of Palestine (the shores of 
the Galilean sea, more finitful, certainly, than the country 
around Jerusalem, where the history in question occurred,) pro- 
duce$ fig9 uninterruptedly during ten months of the year, 
cShov Una /Afiaiv a^faXc/srra); ;c0f^^^'^ ^^* 

But even when we have thus set aside this perplexing addi- 
tion of Mark's, that the tree was not really defective, but only 
appeared so to Jesus in consequence of an erroneous expecta- 
tion : there still subsists, even according to Matthew, the incon- 
gruity that Jesus appears to have destroyed a natural object on 
account of a deficiency which might possibly be merely tempo- 
rary. He cannot have been prompted to this by economical con- 
siderations, since he was not the owner of the tree ; still less can 
he have been actuated by moral views, in relation to an inanimate 
object of nature ; hence the expedient has been adopted of sub- 
stituting the disciples as the proper object on which Jesus here 
intended to act, and of regarding the tree and what Jesus does 

>* Vid. Paolus, at tup. t. 108 f. ; Winer, b. Realw. d. A. Feigenhanm. 
»* BeU. Jttd. III. X. 8. 
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to it, as a mere means to his ultimate design. This is the sym- 
bolical interpretation, by which first the fathers of the chnrch 
and of late the majority of orthodox theologians among the 
modems, have thought to free Jesus from the charge of an un- 
suitable action. According to them, anger towards the tree 
which presented nothing to appease his hunger, was not the 
feeling of Jesus, in performing this action; his object, not 
simply the extermination of the unfruitful plant : on the con- 
trary, he judiciously availed himself of the occasion of finding 
a barren tree, in order to impress a truth on his disciples more 
vividly and indelibly than by words. This truth may either be con- 
ceived under a special form, namely, that the Jewish nation which 
persisted in rendering no pleasing fruit to Ood and to the Mes- 
siah, would be destroyed ; or under the general form, that every 
one who was as destitute of good works as this tree was of fruit, 
had to look forward to a similar condemnation **. Other com- 
mentators however with reason maintain, that if Jesus had had 
such an end in view in the action, he must in some way have 
explained himself on the subject ; for if an elucidation was ne- 
cessary when he dehvered a parable, it was the more indispensa- 
ble when he performed a symbohcal action, in proportion as 
this, without such an indication of an object lying beyond itself, 
was more likely to be mistaken for an object in itself^*; it is true 
that, here as well as elsewhere, it might be supposed, that Jesus 
probably enlarged on what he had done, for the instruction of 
his disciples, but that the narrators, content with the miracle, 
have omitted the illustrative discourse. If however Jesus gave 
an interpretation of his act in the alleged symbohcal sense, the 
evangelists have not merely been silent concerning this dis- 
course, but have inserted a false one in its place ; for they repre- 
sent Jesus, after his procedure with respect to the tree, not as 
being silent, but as giving, in answer to an expression of 
astonishment on the part of his disciples, an explanation which 

" UUman, Uber die UnsUndlichkeit Jesu, in his Studien, 1, s. 50 ; Siefli:rt, ui 
»up. s. 115 ff. ; OlshauDen, 1, •. 783 f. ; Neander, L. J. Chr. t. 878. 
*' PnuliM, ut sup. s. 170 ; Hase, L. J. § 128 ; also Sieffert, ut sup. 
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is not the above symbolical one, but a different, nay, an oppo- 
site one. For when Jesus says to them that they need not 
wonder at the withering of the fig-tree, since with only a little 
fcdth they will be ablo^Xo effect yet greater things, he lays the 
chief stress on his agency in the matter, not on the condition 
and the fate of the tree as a symbol : therefore, if his design 
turned upon the latter, he would have spoken to his disciples so 
as to contravene that design ; or rather, if he so spoke, that 
cannot have been his design. For the same reason, falls also 
Sieffert's totally unsupported hypothesis, that Jesus, not indeed 
after, but before that act, when on the way to the fig-tree, had 
held a conversation with his disciples on the actual condition 
and future lot of the Jewish nation, and that to this conversa- 
tion the symbolical cursing of the tree was a mere key-stone, 
which explained itself: for all comprehension of the act in 
question which that introduction might have facilitated, must, 
especially in that age when there was so strong a bias towards 
the miraculous, have been again obliterated by the subsequent 
declaration of Jesus, which regarded only the miraculous side 
of the fact Hence Ullmann has judged rightly in preferring 
to the symbolical interpretation, although he considers it admis- 
sible, another which had previously been advanced'^: namely, 
that Jesus by this miracle intended to give his followers a new 
proof of his perfect power, in order to strengthen their con- 
fidence in him under the approaching perils. Or rather, as a 
special reference to coming trial is nowhere exhibited, and as 
the words of Jesus contain nothing which he had not already 
said at an earlier period (Matt. xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6), 
Fritzsche is more correct in expressing the view of the evan- 
gelists quite generally, thus : Jesus used his displeasure at the 
unfinitfulness of the tree, as an occasion for performing a 
miracle, the object of which was merely the general one of all 
his miracles, namely, to attest his Messiahship '*. Hence 
Euthymius speaks entirely in the spirit of the narrators, as 

1* Heydenreich, in the Theol. Nachrichten, 1814, Mai., 1. 121 ff. 
** Comm. in Matth. p. 087. 
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described by Fritzsche^', when he fbrbids all mTeetifation into 
the special end of the action, and exh<»rts the reader only to 
look at it in general as a miracle '^ But it by no means 
follows from hence that we too should refrain from all reflection 
on the subject, and bdievingly receive the miracle without 
fhrther question ; on the contrary, we cannot avoid observing, 
that the particular miracle which we have now before us, does 
not admit of being explained as a real act of Jesus, either upcm 
the general ground of performing miracles, or from any peculiar 
object or motive whatever. Far from lliis, it is in every respeci 
opposed both to his theory and his prevailing practice, and on 
this account, even i^art from the question of its physical possi- 
bility, must be pronounced more decidedly than any other, to 
be such a miracle as Jesus cannot really have performed. 

It is incumbent on us, however, to adduce positive proof of 
the existence of such causes as, even without historical founda* 
tion, might give rise to a narrative of this kind. Now in our 
usual source, the Old Testament, we do, indeed, find many 
figurative discourses and narratives about trees, and fig-trees in 
particular; but none which has so iq>ecific an affinity to our 
narrative, that we could say the latter is an imitation of it 
But we need not search long in the New Testament, before we 
find, first in the mouth of the Baptist (Matt iii. 10.), then in 
that of Jesus (vii. 19.), the apothegm of the tree, which, be- 
oause it bears no good fruit, is cut down and cast into the fire ; 
and farther on (Luke xiii. Off.) this theme is dilated into the 
fictitious history of a man who for three years in vain seeks for 
firuit on a fig-tree in his vineyard, and on diis account deter^ 
mines to cut it down, but that the gardener intercedes for 

» Oomm. in Marc. p. 481 : Male-w, dd, in eo haterwU, ^mod Jum tim raJtiom 
innocentemJieHm aridam reddidtste videretur, miritque argutii» uti sHnt, nt aliquod 
hujus ret contiltum futste osteJiderenL yimirum aposioli, evangdisUE d omnet 
primi temporu Christiani, qwa eraiU inffeniorum simpHeitate, futid ^wtmUMrngm 
Jmus porUiUotefecisae diceretw, cwarunt tantvmmodo, non guod Ju% «» ^dmdo mi- 
raculo eoniiliumfuerit, tvbtUUer et argute quaitiveruTiL 

*^ Mil Ax^ifi»Xtyou imri nrifoifnTm ri ^vrif, kfWtn if' tiXXk fiitcf ^m r« imv/MM^ 
««M itivftx^t rif ftc¥/MtT0Vfyi9, 
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another year's respite. It was already an idea of some Fathers 
of the church, that the cnrsing of the fig-tree was only the 
parable of the barren fig-tree carried out into action *\ It is 
true that they held this opinion in the sense of the explanation 
before cited, namely, that Jesus himself, as he had previously 
exhibited the actual condition and the approaching catastrophe 
of the Jewish people in a figurative discourse, intended on the 
occasion in question to represent them by a symbolical action ; 
which, as we have seen, is inconceivable. Nevertheless, we 
cannot help conjecturing, that we have before us one and the 
same theme under three different modifications: first, in the 
most concentrated form, as an apothegm ; then expanded into a 
parable ; and lasdy realized as a history. But we do not sup* 
pose that what Jesus twice described in words, he at length 
represented by an action ; in our opinion, it was tradition which 
converted what it met with as an apothegm and a parable^ 
into a real incident. That in the real history the end of the 
tree is somewhat difierent from that threatened in the apothegm 
and parable, namely, withering instead of being cut down, need 
not amount to a difficulty. For had the parable once become 
a real history, with Jesus for its subject, and consequently its 
whole didactic and symbolical significance passed into the 
external act, then must this, if it were to have any weight and 
interest, take the form of a miracle, and the natural destruction 
of the tree by means of the axe, must be transformed into an 
immediate withering on the word of Jesus. It is true that there 
seems to be the very same objection to this conception of the 
narrative which allows its inmost kernel to be symbolical, as 
to the one above considered ; namely, that it is contravened 
by the words of Jesus which are appended to the narrative. 
But on our view of the gospel histories we are warranted to say, 
that with the transformation of the parable into a history, its 
original sense also was lost, and as the miracle began to be 
regarded as constituting the pith of the matter, that discourse 

*i Ambrotins, CoBom. in Luc, in loc. Neander adopts this opinion, ut sup. 
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on miraoulous power and fisuth, was erroneously annexed to it 
Even the particular circumstance that led to the selection of 
the saying ahout the removal of the mountain for association 
with the narrative of the fig-tree, may be shown with proba- 
bility. The power of faith, which is here represented by an 
effectual command to a mountain : Be thou removed and be 
thou cast into the sea, is elsewhere (Luke xvii. 6.) symbolized 
by an equally effectual command to a species of fig-tree (^v«- 
ofAmi) : Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted 
in the sea. Hence the cursing of the fig-tree, so soon as its 
withering was conceived to be an effect of the miraculous pow^ 
of Jesus, brought to mind the tree or the mountain which was 
to be transported by the miraculous power of faith, and this 
saying became appended to that fact. Thus, in this instance, 
praise is due to the third gospel for having preserved to us the 
parable of the barren o^ukU, and the apothegm of the cyHafiito^ 
to be transplanted by faith, distinct and pure, each in its 
original form and significance ; while the two other synoptists 
have transformed the parable into a history, and have misap- 
plied the apothegm (in a somewhat altered form) to a ficdse ex- 
planation of that pretended history **. 

" Conceptioni of the narratiTe in the main accordant with that here given, may 
be found in De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 170 f. ; 1, 2, t. 174 f., and Weiaee, die 
evang. Gesch. 1, s. 576 f. 
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